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REGULATION OF EXPENDITURES 

There seems to be an increasing danger that 
Congress, in its final railroad legislation, will adopt 
the plan for a legally fixed rate of return to the 
carriers. There is no doubt but that strength has 
heen added to the fight for this idea by the testi- 
mony of Commissioner Clark. 
dences of it ourselves among shippers who swear 
\Ve think, as we 
We 


are glad there is increasing recognition of the fact 


\We have seen evi- 


by what the Commission does. 
have frequently said, that the plan is unwise. 
that there is a problem of railroad revenue and that 
legislation should be enacted to solve it, but a law 
hxing the rate of return to the carriers is going a 
little too far and we are surprised at the kind of 
men that are favoring it. 

There is one thing, however, that should be made 
plain. That is that if we are to have a fixed rate 
of return to the carriers, then somebody must have 
control over expenditures of the carriers. Other- 
Wise, a guaranteed return would be a joke; the 
railroads might riot in expense, safe in the knowl- 
edge that no matter how they might waste their 
substance, at the 
half, or 


would continue 
five 
cent might be fixed. 
would know, also, that no matter how economical 
they might be, they could not profit by their fru- 
ality great extent, for the 
comitant of a guaranteed revenue is a taking of 
the excess 


their revenue 


same level—they must make and a 


They 


SIX, or whatever per 


and»care to any con- 


over that guaranteed amount—or at 
least a great part of the excess—and using it for 
some other purpose. So 


if we are going to say 
that rat. 


‘s shall be made so that the railways shall 
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‘arn a certain fixed percentage of return on their 
valuation or capital investment, we must, in order 
tc protect ourselves, see to it that the railroads are 
managed economically. We must provide for 
supervision of expenditures. It is a point that has 
been somewhat overlooked. We do not see any- 
thing about it in the Warfield plan, for instance, 
and we do not understand that Mr. Johnson, presi- 
dent of the Railway Business Association, is work- 
ing in favor of it. If we guarantee to pay a pro- 
ducer a certain percentage of profit on his cost, we 
must understand something about how he figures 
that cost. 


A TRANSPORTATION BOARD 

The most recent act of Alba B. Johnson, 
dent of the Railway Business Association, in his 
campaign in favor of a Transportation Board, 
would seem to indicate that he is not altogether 
satisfied with the results of his showing that the 
National Industrial Traffic League does not rep- 


presi- 


resent the real shippers—the employers of the in- 
dividual members of the League at the real 
desire of the men who pay the freight is indicated 
by the referendum vote of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, which declared for a 
Transportation Board. Mr. Johnson’s subsequent 
action would indicate that he thinks G. M. Freer 
and the League of which he is president made an 
impression with Mr. Freer’s testimony before the 
tlouse Committee, notwithstanding Mr. 
point that the League members are merely hired 


Johnson’s 


men with the very narrow point of view that it is up 
to them only to keep rates down. Now he is seek- 
ing to get the heads of industrial concerns on record 
as favoring the course he favors. In doing so he, in 
a way, concedes that the League and its friends 
have the best of the argument to date. If he suc- 
ceeds he will have made a better showing than be- 
fore—though it will still be not at all convincing, 
to our way of thinking—and if he fails he will have 
practically lost his case. He would seem to have 
little to gain and everything to lose. Though, of 
he does not say or even hint it, his latest 
move seems to show a feeling on his part that what 
Mr. Freer had to say for the League’s position, 
and the comments that have 
Freer showing and the 


course, 


on the 
Johnson strictures, have 
raised a grave doubt as to whether, after all, the 
testimony of the commercial organizations, when 


been made 


set against the opinion_of the industrial traftie men 

of the country, 
Mr. Johnson is out. with~ the following letter, 

which is evidently being sent widely to Siiebtiten 


is conv incing. 


concerns : 


It will promote concurrence by members of Congress in 
a sound basis for railway legislation if as executive head 
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of your company you will be one of those authorizing the 
use of their names attached to the enclosed statement, 
“Agencies for Federal Railway Regulation.” 


The statement is printed on a post card to be signed and 
mailed. The signature of the president or acting executive 
is desired before Congress as favoring these recommenda- 
tions if the signer were any other officer, possibly express- 
ing personal rather than official opinion. 


From the pamphlet, “Shippers and Railway Legislation,” 
you will see: R 

The Congressmen have been asking whether asso- 
ciations of traffic managers represent those who em- 
ploy them; 

That the President of the National Industrial Traf- 
fic League has replied, “Not necessarily,” and 

That analysis of ballots cast by associations in Ref- 
erendum 28 of the National Chamber shows that 
largely they favored a Transportation Board, which is 
opposed by their own traffic managers and by the 
Traffic League. 

The position of ASSOCIATIONS having been made clear, 
it remains to demonstrate that HEADS OF INDIVIDUAL 
SHIPPING AND RECEIVING CONCERNS as well favor 
a new government policy effective after resurmption of cor- 
porate operation. 

Since the issuance of Referendum 28, two bills have been 
introduced, each creating a Transportation Board—the 
Cummins Bill S. 2906, filed Sept. 2 on behalf of the Sub- 
committee on Interstate Commerce, and S. 6998, introduced 
Sept. 15 by Senator Frelinghuysen, of New Jersey, a mem- 
ber of the Committee on Interstate Commerce, to embody 
recommendations of the National Transportation Confer- 
ence affiliated with the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States. 

The statement on the post card which is offered you for 
signature combines what seem to us the strongest features 
of both bills insofar as they relate to agencies of federal 
regulations, their responsibilities and their powers. 


If you approve we would be glad to hear from you at 
your early convenience in order that the views of indus- 
trial and mercantile executives may be made known to 
Congress before the full Committee on Interstate Com- 
merce in the Senate reports a matured draft to that body. 


The “agencies for federal railway regulation” re- 
ferred to, printed on postcards which those to 
whom the letter is addressed are asked to sign, 


are as follows: 


I. A Railway Transportation Board to administer a 
new policy of encouragement for vigorous maintenance and 
increase of facilities. 

II. Equal salaries and terms of office for the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and for the Transportation Board. 

Ill. Power for the Transportation Board to regulate 
consolidations and security issues. 

IV. Duty of the Transportation Board to convoke from 
time to time group and general conferences of carrier which 
shall construct rate schedules, designed to produce revenue 
estimated by them as sufficient for necessary expenses and 
for provision of a credit basis of adequate facilities and 
extensions. 

V. Power of the Transportation Board to ascertain from 
carriers’ estimates and otherwise the transportation needs 
of the country and the financial needs of the carriers and 
to certify to the Interstate Commerce Commission the 
amount of revenue necessary in the public interest for each 
rate-making group of roads taken as a whole. 

VI. Duty of the Interstate Commerce Commission (a) 
to accept the certificate of the Transportation Board as to 
the amount of revenue necessary, (b) to consider the rate 
schedules filed by carriers’ conferences and other pertinent 
facts and (c) to sanction rate structures designed to yield, 
as near as may be, the revenue certified by the Board. 

VII. Duty and power of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to act subsequently upon individual rates as pro- 
vided in the Interstate Commerce Act and to establish such 
an administrative organization throughout the country 
that justice may be made promptly, conveniently and 
cheaply available to persons, industries and communities. 


It will be seen that the effort of Mr. Johnson 
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is about the most forceful of the means that haye 
been used to “put over” this plan for a Transpor- 
tation Board, as to the viciousness of which we 
have more than once expressed our opinion. It js 
to be hoped that the majority of the heads of busgj. 
ness concerns receiving these letters will turn them 
over to their traffic managers, as some we know 
of have done. There is no doubt, then, as to what 
the answer would be, just as there is no doubt as 
to what it should be, no matter what the heads 
of industrial concerns may be misled into thinking 
or saying. 

We have gone as far as anybody not rabid on 
the subject could go in demanding that Congress 
instruct the Interstate Commerce Commission as 
to the policy that should be followed in the mak- 
ing of rates with reference to the adequacy of rey- 
enue. We think our political economy, without 
such instructions, is weak and foolish. We do not 
go so far as to admit that the Commission has been 
parsimonious in the matter of rates, but we know 
that many think it has been—and that is the rail- 
road problem. We say that no matter whether it 
has been stingy or not—no matter whether it has 
or not wisely discharged the function that has been 
thrust upon it in the past without instructions to 
guide it—it should be instructed for the future. li 
it has acted wisely, such instructions would not 
change its course. If it has acted unwisely, or not 
in accordance with what is now thought to be wis- 
dom, it would change. That is all there is to it. 
What is the sense in dragging in by the hecls an- 
other regulating body to which would have to be 
given the same instructions that could be given to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission? Ii. the 
Commission has not done what you wanted or what 
you now want, for Heaven’s sake, tell it what you 
want. It will obey. A new Transportation Board 
would be no more likely to obey. And a Trans 
portation Board in addition to an Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, as proposed, would cause en¢- 
less confusion. We can understand, if we cannot 
agree with, the man who may wish to replace the 
Commission with a Transportation Board, but we 
think the man who wants both knows very little 
about the impossibility of serving two masters and 
the jangles in management that are caused whet 
two try to boss the same job. “Let’s pass a law’ 
or “Let’s appoint a board,” is the popular cure for 
every ill. The sensible thing to do is to ascertain 
what is the matter with the machinery we have 
and then repair it if it needs it. In the Interstate 
Commerce Commission we have the ideal machi 
ery. All that is needed on any man’s theory of 
what ought to.be our regulatory policy, is to tell 
the Commission what it is expected to do. 
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(Current Topics 
in Washington 


The Tragedy of It All._—If the words 
tragedy and tragic had not been so 
overdone in use during the war it 
would be within the bounds of reason- 
able languge to suggest that the Amer- 
ican people are facing a _ greater 
tragedy in their transportation busi- 
ness than they were facing during the 
war with Germany. There has been 
practically no addition to the railroad 
plant during the last five years. The 
stock of equipment is probably small- 
er, in carrying capacity, than it was 
in 1915. In the last five years there 
has been spent on maintenance of way and structures only 
that which was necessary to prevent scrapping. The 
transportation companies, since 1914, have been in the 
position of the Arkansas man whose roof leaked—with 
this difference: They have needed repairs, but in 1914 
they had not the money and in 1916 and later years when 
they had the money the cost of materials was so high 
and the demand upon the tracks for use was so constant 
that nothing out of the ordinary could be undertaken. 
The J. J. Hill declaration that $1,000,000,000 per annum 
should be spent on the railroad plant has been merely 
the declaration of a wise man—not a rule of action. But 
now when plans should be made for rehabilitation of the 
run-down railroads, because there is opportunity for such 
work, there is legislative and financial hesitation and un- 
certainty, not to mention “unauthorized” strikes, threats 
of strikes and talk of “democratization of industry” which, 
when analyzed, spells Russian bolshevism with an Ameri- 
can coating that may make it more palatable. The vol- 
ume of business is not as great as it should be, consider- 
ing the necessities of the country, even if it is larger 
than ever before. It is held down by the shortage of 
equipment, other than engines, and, it is generally be- 
lieved, by the lowered efficiency of the operatives, the 
Officially selected leaders of which went chasing rainbows 
when they indorsed the Plumb plan for getting something 
for nothing. If it were known that there would be legis- 
lation before the end of December, much of the uncer- 
tainty would disappear and there would be less chance 
for a tragic development on any phase of the subject. 





The Cold Storage Bill—The Senate committee on inter- 
state commerce, at the request of Chairman Cummins, has 
been relieved of the honor of considering the bill for the 


regulation of cold storage. The committee on agriculture 
has been asked to pass that measure, which, even if it 
did not reduce the cost of living, would provide additional 
jobs for inspectors and other official examiners of ordinary 
business, largely on the theory that foods held in cold 
storage warehouses have been sold at inflated prices, 
after being held until they were hardly fit for food. Ac- 
cording to the declarations of attorneys hired to get the 
measure into shape that will enable the carrying on of 
business by cold storage warehousemen, if the Senate 
passes the bill in the form in which it got through the 
house, it will be necessary to label every box of candy 
containing pecans as containing a cold storage product, 
unless the secretary of agriculture decides that it would 
hot be practicable to advertise the fact that the candy 
contained an ingredient that had been in a cold storage 
Warehouse for more than thirty days. By putting the 
pecans into cold storage when they are ripe, it is claimed, 
a better flavor for candy purposes is retained than the 
one that exists when the nuts have been allowed to cure 
themselves in the natural way. The cold storage nut is 
more desirable than the one that has been allowed to 
cure itself by drying. If the bill becomes law, no legally 


| fresh meat would be again known in the market, although 


the meat sold would be just the same as at present. That 


| Would be because every minute a piece of meat was in 


4 cold room or in a refrigerator car would be counted in 
Making up the thirty days which are sufficient to con- 
demn an article to classification as “cold storage.” In 
the process of manufacturing meat foods meat is often 
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held in cold rooms, not stored in the sense of being with- 
drawn from the channels of trade, for thirty days. Sausage 
meat is accumulated in that way. It is salted and kept 
in the cooling rooms until sold or made into sausage. 
All, or practically all, fresh sausage, as distinguished from 
that which has been smoked, is thirty or more days old 
before it is offered to the buyer. Most eggs are held for 
thirty days or more. Nearly all citrus fruit containers 
from California would have to be labeled cold storage. 
Much of it is pre-cooled when brought from the trees, so 
that it is almost impossible to avoid the thirty-day limit 
now in the bill as the period that may elapse without 
incurring the penalty of being marked “cold storage.” 
Such marking is a penalty because so few persons know 
how long it takes to get food from the point of origin 
to the consumer. The bill nominally is for the regulation 
of commerce between the states, but its subject matter is 
not that with which the interstate commerce committee 
has been dealing. 


Director Hines Held in High Favor.—lIt is one of the 
commonest remarks in Washington that if Walker Downer 
Hines remained in office as Director-General another year, 
he would be operating the railroads without much dis- 
content on the part of either the owners or shippers. 
He has been a surprise to many because, as attorney 
before the Commission he was regarded as a man who 
could not be turned from the point he desired to make. 
While never what is described as “scrappy” in the sense 
of carrying an argument to the boundary of loss of tem- 
per, he was tenacious in his adherence to what was re- 
garded as the extreme railroad view of the matter. As 
Director-General he has calmed the shippers to a point 
where there is none of that irritation that was so obvious 
a year ago. Shippers can hardly make themselves believe 
that the present Director-General was, officially, the chief 
assistant and supposedly chief adviser of his predecessor 
in office, but that he was the chief assistant is beyond 
question. There is a suspicion that William Gibbs Mc- 
Adoo was his own chief adviser and that very often he 
allowed himself to dispose of a matter with a wave of 
the hand or by announcing beforehand that the matter 
was practically settled and that further discussion would 
be probably a waste of time. Hines, of course, may have 
approved everything that was done during the war and 
is therefore responsible for the year of fighting in which 
one definite achievement was the alienation of everybody 
except the leaders of union labor, but those who talk 
about such things do not believe he was. 


Don’t Indorse Plumb Plan.—What kind of a game is the 
Plumb Plan League playing, becomes a pertinent inquiry, 
it is believed, in view of two facts that have come to 
the front within ten days. The first is that Joseph Win- 
gate Folk, former governor of Missouri and former chief 
counsel for the Interstate Commerce Commission, now 
practicing law in St. Louis and Washington, has made 
public a better in which he told Professor Bemis that the 
use of his name as a member of the Plumb Plan League 
committee was without his authority, and conveyed the 
impression that he had indorsed the plan, which was con- 
trary to the fact. The other fact to which attention has 
been drawn is that Samuel Gompers, president of the 
American Federation of Labor, is carried on the stationery 
of the League as honorary president of the organization 
created to “put over’ the scheme of transferring the 
railroad property of the country to the operatives. Yet, 
while appearing before the House committee on interstate 
commerce he asked that he be not pressed to answer 
questions as to what disposition should be made of the 
railroads. He said that, regardless of what his opinion 
would be, he did not want to discuss it “here.” He did 
not want to discuss the retention of the roads by the 
government or turning them over to the private owners. 
In connection with the request of the honorary president’s 
request to be excused from discussing the plan (which 
no one had asked him to do) it is a fact that the American 
Federation of Labor executive council has not yet an- 
nounced its conclusion on the request for an indorsement 
of what is generally regarded as the bolshevist plan. The 
record, therefore, stands that one of the most prominent 
of the men supposed to have indorsed the plan, because 
his name was used as a committeeman, has said he did 
not indorse the plan, the honorary president has asked 
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to be excused from discussing it even before anyone had 
indicated a desire to hear his opinions thereon, and the 
chief labor organization of the country has thus far de- 
clined to say aye or nay to the proposal that it appear 
before the public as an advocate thereof. These facts 
constitute the foundation for the inquiry as to the kind 
of a game Plumb and his coterie of publicity men are 
trying to play. 





Differences of Opinion.—There appear now to be sharper 
divisions of opinion among shippers as to the propriety 
of rates, rules and practices of the carriers than there 
has been for a long time. The division of mind among 
the lumbermen as to the quality of the $10 per day penalty 
on cars not reconsigned within forty-eight hours is in 
point to illustrate the thought. The formal complaint of 
the wholesale grocers alleging discrimination by the car- 
riers in favor of the packers is another. The Federal 
Trade Commission, in a report released for publication 
on October 16, announced its opinion that the railroads 
do give the packers an undue preference. The Interstate 
Commerce Commission may be of another opinion. It 
may also be called upen to pass on the quality of the 
$10 per day penalty. The Attorney-General has been 
asked to consider that question and he might, although 
it is not likely, express the belief that the imposition of 
that penalty results in an undue favor to one class of 
lumbermen and an undue prejudice against another. The 
Attorney-General, however, from the nature of his work, 
would be much more likely to say to the protesting lum- 
bermen that they have a forum in which to procure a 
quasi-judicial determination of the question raised by them. 
The Trade Commission, however, in its report on October 
16, did not hesitate to express an opinion on a question 
as to which the rate regulating body has plenary authority 
to order the discontinuance of preferences and discrimina- 
tions. In behalf of the Trade Commission, it may be said 
that its report was for the benefit of Congress and not 
intended to be a prejudgment of the questions raised by 
the complaints of the wholesale grocers, in which the 
meat packers are the real respondents, although the car- 
riers have the burden on their shoulders of justifying the 
rates, rules and practices on which the packers move 
their goods in competition with the grocers. A. Bi. o. 


THE RETURN OF THE RAILWAYS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


That part of Washington composed of the Railroad Ad- 
ministration, the Interstate Commerce Commission and 
the officials of the few railroads that have reason for hav- 
ing offices in the nation’s capital are settling down to the 
idea that the President’s intention to return the railroads 
to their owners on December 31 is going to be translated 
into action. Only within the last week or ten days, how- 
ever, has that thought been veering around to the point 
indicated. A month ago few believed the return would be 
accomplished, notwithstanding that Director-General Hines 
at all times insisted that he had no reason for raising a 
question in his own mind as to whether the return would 
be accomplished on the day mentioned. 


No basis had been found, by the middle of the month, 
for the numerous reports that the properties would be 
returned to the corporation officers for operation as agents 
of the Director-General, some time before the return for 
operation by the corporations on corporation account. Di- 
rector-General Hines, however, whenever asked about re- 
turn for corporation operation on the Director-General’s 
account always said that that was a big question and left 
the impression that he was turning it over in his mind on 
the theory that it was the thing to be done. But, as before 
set forth, there is no known reason for the reports fixing 
a date when that was to be done. There is nothing 
definite, so far as that is concerned, on which anyone 
might base the conclusion that it was going to be done, 
and that the only question was one of date. The sugges- 
tion was made by the railroad executive last spring, but 
Mr. Hines, at the time it was put forth, was singularly 
noncommunicative. 

Many things have been done by the Director-General 
other than that of passing the rate increase question over 
to the railroad corporations, which would be necessary 
only because of the imminence of the restoration of the 
properties to private operation. Not one thing, so far 
as can be recalled with ease, has been done, the implica- 
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tion of which is that the restoration of corporate operation 
was a thing that had been settled upon. 

Suggestions have arisen, since Director-General Hines 
left Washington on October 14, that his _ inspectioy 
trip begun on that day meant a consideration of the ques. 
tion of-corporate operation with a view to coming to a 
conclusion thereon, in the light of conditions in existence 
now. One of the reports was that Mr. Hines would look 
in upon the meeting of the fifth section of the American 
Railway Association, scheduled to take place in Chicago 
on the day he was due there. That is the section that 
deals with per diem and car service. 

But attendance on that meeting would not necessarily 
mean he had anything in mind about corporate operation, 
Some difficulty has been encountered in the execution of 
General Order No. 31A, which was issued as General Order 
No. 63 and later changed so as to be a sub-number of 
General Order No. 31, because it relates to the subject 
matter of No. 31. That later order directs the restoration 
of per diem, which would be an unnecessary work if the 
railroads were to remain under government control after 
January 1. The order itself said the work would be car. 
ried on under rules issued by the car service section. That 
part of the Railroad Administration has not been able to 
formulate rules, but is working on them. 

Rule No. 20 of the American Railway Association re. 
quires the loading of cars in the direction of the home 
rails. The Railroad Administration is still under the neces- 
sity of issuing orders to a given railroad or railroads di- 
recting it or them to give a certain road or roads a desig. 
nated number of cars. Such orders, generally speaking, 
cannot be executed without disregard of .the home routing 
rule, hence the difficulty before mentioned. So long as the 
government pays per diem it is of no importance where an 
Erie car, for instance, is working, whether on the home 
rails or on those of the New York Central. The only in- 
portant question is as to whether it is working. 

But under private operation the home rule and per diem 
are two of the livest questions that can be raised. In time 
of car surplus a foreign car drawing per diem is regarded 
with as great equanimity as a pest. In time of shortage, 
he is a friend of the management who can keep foreign 
cars .from getting started on the home route movement. 

It is the duty of the car service section to make the 
general order and the home route rule work without con- 
flict—if that can be done. 

Another of the ideas of that part of Washington com- 
posed of the Railroad Administration, Interstate Commerce 
Commission and railroad officials, is that some provision 
will have to be made by the railroads. for a continuance, 
in one form or another, of the car service section. As or: 
ganized, that part of the Railroad Administration is prac: 
tically the old Railroad War Board. It was needed before 
government control was begun and, according to the preva: 
lent idea, it will be needed again, because the necessity 
for close supervision over the distribution of cars will be 
greater than ever, especially when the country begins 
building the houses that are needed in every community. 
The Interstate Commerce Commission, no matter what bill 
is passed by Congress, is likely to have a large measure 
of authority over car distribution, hence the necessity for 





















































tact with the regulating body. 


REPRESENTATIVES ON TERMINAL 
COMMITTEES 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 
Effective at once the following representatives of ship 
pers on special terminal committees have been appointed: 
W. H. Chandler, Boston; G. Stewart Henderson, Balti: 
more; F. M. Renshaw, Cincinnati; F. H. Baer, Cleveland; 
James G. Young, Columbus; L. E. Banta, Indianapolis, Ind.; 
A. F. Vandegrift, Louisville; H. D. Rhodehouse, Youngs 
town; M. M. Caskie, Montgomery; Joseph H. Beek, 5t 
Paul; Robert C. Ross, Chicago; A. W. Sherwood, Altot, 
and W. J. C. Kenyon, St. Joseph. 


ASKS BOARD TO SPEED UP 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Director-General Hines, when advised on October 13 of 
a walkout of teamsters, called for expedition on the part 
of the Board on Wages and Working Conditions on the 
issues presented to it by expressmen months ago. 
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Decisions of Interstate Commerce Commission 


CONDEMNS GLASS SAND RATES 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


An order requiring the carriers to reduce their rates on 
glass sand from Silica, O., to Fairmont and Clarksburg, 
W. Va., on or before December 15, has been made by the 
Commission in No. 10053, Owens Bottle-Machine Company 
vs. B. & O. R. R. et al., opinion No. 5874, 55 I. C. C., 122-30. 
The rate to be established must not exceed $1.70 per ton, 
plus 15 per cent, plus 20 cents. 4 

When the complainant has filed details of shipments 
in accordance with rule No. 5 of the Tules of practice, 
the Commission will issue an order requiring reparation 
on account of the unreasonable rate. 

The complainant’s shipments, in this case, were made 
from Silica, a point on the Toledo, Angola & Western, 
about 8.3 miles outside the Toledo switching district. 
Rates ranging from $2 to $3.30 per ton were in effect dur- 
ing the period of movement, which was from July 2, 1917, 
to March 27, 1918, both inclusive, the rate depending upon 
the route over which the sand moved. The complainant 
averred that it was not able to use the $2 rate, applicable 
over the Toledo & Ohio Central and its connections, be- 
cause of the difficulty of obtaining cars for loading via 
that route. A large majority of the shipments moved 
over the New York Central from Toledo to Sandusky, 
thence over the Baltimore & Ohio, at a rate of $2.10. On 
account of an embargo against the usual route, some sand 
was shipped over the Baltimore & Ohio from Toledo, at 
a rate of $3.15, composed of the class rate of $3.10 from 
Toledo, plus 5 cents, the balance of the non-absorbed rate 
of 20 cents exacted by the Toledo, Angola & Western to 
Toledo. The complaint was aimed chiefly at the Baltimore 
& Ohio. 

Substantially, the foregoing statement of facts was made 
by the examiner in a tentative report. Commissioner Hall 
wrote a report in which he discussed the competitive sit- 
uation in respect of glass sand from various points of 
origin, including Silica, to Pittsburgh, Fairmont and Clarks- 
burg, in comparison with rates on similar commodities, 
from Berkeley and Grafton, W. Va., to the same points. 
He came to the conclusion that the rates on glass sand 
from Silica to Fairmont, in the period from July 2, 1917, 
to May 2, 1918, were unreasonable to the extent that they 
exceeded $1.70 per ton; also that any rate for the future 
would be unreasonable if in excess of $1.70, plus the 15 
per cent allowed in the fifteen per cent case and the 20 
cents per ton added by General Order No. 28. 


NORTH CAROLINA CASES 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


Acceptance by the Commission of the recommendations 
of Attorney-Examiner C. V. Burnside, made by him in a 
tentative report on No. 10515, Raleigh Chamber of Com- 
merce vs. Seaboard Air Line et al., and No. 10500, Cor- 
poration Commission of North Carolina vs. Atlantic Coast 
Line et al., will bring about a big change in the rate 
relationship between the Virginia cities on the one hand 
and the North Carolina complainants on the other. While 
the examiner made the complaint of the North Carolina 
Corporation Commission the leading one so far as the use 
of the title may make it, the complaint of the Raleigh Cham- 
ber of Commerce and the commercial bodies of Greensboro, 
Henderson, Greenville, Fayetteville, Wilson, Zebulon, Rocky 
Mount, Goldsboro, Durham, New Bern, Washington and 
Tarboro, is the, broader because it involves the relation- 
ship of rates from New England and the east to Virginia 
tities and to the North Carolina points, as well as the 
rates from Virginia cities to North Carolina and points 
south and the relationship of rates from Virginia cities 
and of the North Carolina cities to competitive destina- 
tions in South Carolina. 

In a broad way the complaints alleged that the adjust- 
ment of rates from the north and east to Virginia cities 
and from them to destinations in North and South Caro- 
lina and other parts in the southeast showed an undue 
Preference for the Virginia cities. A particular allegation 


was that the Virginia cities have a preference over North 
Carolina cities to destinations in North Carolina. In a 
broad way of speaking, the attorney-examiner who heard 
the testimony agreed with the complainants and recom- 
mended that the unjust discrimination be removed. 


The railroad companies defended the adjustment which 
gave Virginia cities the same rates, generally speaking, 
to the southeast as were made effective from the North 
Carolina points, on the ground that the rates in that part 
of the southeast were very low and that giving the North 
Carolina cities the same rates as were effective from Vir- 
ginia cities to the same destinations was not unjust. In 
other terms, that, for rate-making purposes to the territory 
in question, the North Carolina cities were as far away 
from the points in Georgia, South Carolina and eastern 
Alabama as the Viirginia cities. They said the North Caro- 
lina cities had lower rates by reason of the Virginia Cities’ 
adjustment than they would otherwise have obtained. 
They said that many years ago the Richmond & Danville, 
now a part of the Southern System, established rates from 
Richmond and West Point, Va., the latter being its deep- 
water terminus, to Atlanta with a view to taking some 
of the business away from the ocean-and-rail routes from 
the north and east, via the Atlantic ports. At one time 
the rates from Richmond and West Point were no higher, 
to Atlanta, than from Savannah or Charleston. Norfolk 
was given the same rate, but in 1882 the rates from Vir- 
ginia cities was made 10 cents higher than the ocean- 
and-rail rate from Savannah and Charleston. 


That Richmond & Danville schedule, beginning with 90 
cents first class, was said.to have produced a profound 
effect on rates via the Ohio River crossings. The scale 
at times went as low as 70 cents. In 1914 it settled down 
to 84 cents, with 87 cents to Columbus, Birmingham and 
Athens. Rates at intermediate points were higher and 
that practice prevailed until the Commission issued its 
report in Fourth Section Violations in the Southeast, which 
report was modified and supplemented in 32 I. C. C. 61. 
Under that decision the scale to Atlanta was -increased 
to 100 cents. That broke the parity between Virginia 
cities and North Carolina, the latter being given 7 and 
2 cents under Virginia cities to what is known as Georgia 
differential territory. Those differentials are now 9 and 
2.5 cents. In south Georgia and Florida the old parity was 
retained. 


The difference between Baltimore on the one hand and 
Virginia cities on the other was narrowed as a result of 
the readjustment on January 1, 1916, which resulted from 
the order to remove fourth section violations. The Vir- 
ginia corporation, in a formal complaint (No. 9401) pend- 
ing before the Commission, attacked that narrowing the 
spread between Baltimore and the Viriginia cities. 


The carriers conceded that their recognition of the geo- 
graphical advantage the North Carolina cities have over 
the Virginia cities in dealing with Georgia differential 
territory was illogical. They contended, however, that 
North Carolina cities should have no advantage over Vir- 
ginia cities in dealing with South Carolina. They said 
the rates from North Carolina into South Carolina should 
be graded and not blanketed over a wide area, as at pres- 
ent, but they said every attempt to construct a scale 
brought them to the Virginia cities’ level at very short 
distances from the starting point. 


Attorney-Examiner Burnside, in his report, indicated that 
there can be a readjustment that will give North Carolina 
an advantage in rates in dealing with territory south and 
west of North Carolina, in comparison with Virginia cities 
The recommendation in the report is that the carriers 
make scales that will be a recognition of the rights of 
territory south of Norfolk. He said the Commission can- 
not, on this record, indicate that rates should be made 
to remove the undue prejudice to all the North Carolina 
points involved. He said, however, that reductions in the 
through class rates from New York of 10 cents to Weldon 
and Henderson, and 7.5 cents to Raleigh would bring the 
rates approximately into line. Like reductions, he said, 
should be made in the commodity rates, and the scales 
submitted to the Commission. 
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SHEEP IN DOUBLE DECK CARS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


In a tentative report on No. 10040, U. M. Slater, Inc., et 
al., vs. Southern Pacific et al., Chief Examiner Thurtell 
recommended a holding by the Commission that the car- 
load rates on sheep in double deck cars, from points in 
Oregon, California and Nevada to San Francisco, Oakland, 
and nearby points in California, were and are unreasonable 
because in excess of the rates on fat cattle in single deck 
cars. He also recommended reparation down to the fat- 
cattle basis, and the issuance of an order requiring the 
establishment of rates that will not be in excess of those 
applicable on fat cattle in single deck cars. 

The complainants, who are dealers in live stock and 
packing house products at San Francisco and other bay 
points, brought the complaint, which is directed chiefly 
against the Nevada-California-Oregon Railroad, a narrow- 
gauge road, serving parts of the states mentioned in the 
title. In behalf of that respondent, it was contended that 
none of the rate comparisons showing higher earnings on 
sheep in double deck cars and on fat cattle in single deck 
equipment could be justly used in this case because the 
Nevada-California-Oregon has no double deck cars. Three 
or more of its narrow-gauge single-deck cars are required 
for the transportation of the number of sheep that may be 
loaded into one standard-gauge double-deck car, or two 
standard-gauge single-deck cars. The sheep must also be 
transferred from narrow to standard-gauge cars at the 
junction point. Madeline, Likely, Davis Creek and Lake- 
view, the chief points of origin, are 61, 81, 121 and 155 
miles, respectively, from Wendell, the junction point with 
the Southern Pacific. The Nevada-California-Oregon Rail- 
road, in its defense, offered its annual reports for 1916, 
1917, and 1918, to show that its line had been operated at 
a loss. From that, it argued, its rates were not, as a whole, 
unreasonable. : 

The chief examiner said that the other testimony was 
almost identical with that offered in American National 
Live Stock Association vs. Southern Pacific, 26 I. C. C., 37, 
and 32 I. C. C., 515, in which cases the Commission held 
that rates on sheep in double-deck cars should not be 
higher than rates on fat cattle in single-deck equipment. 


SCRAP IRON RATE FROM ST. ‘LOUIS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


A finding that the rate on scrap iron from St. Louis to 
Litchfield, Ill., was unreasonable has been recommended by 
Examiner Thomas M. Woodward in a tentative report on 
No. 10692, Cohen-Schwartz Rail & Steel Company vs. IIli- 
nois Central et al. The complaint was against a joint rate 
which exceeded the aggregate of intermediates. The rec- 
ommendation is that reparation be awarded. The record, 
the examiner said, showed that there was no likelihood of 
any further movement, therefore no order for the future is 
deemed necessary. 


REFRIGERATION CHARGES JUSTI- 
FIED 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


In a tentative report on No. 10020, Wisconsin and Michi- 
gan Fruit and Jobbers’ Association vs. Ahnapee & Western 
et al., Examiner Frederick H. Barclay has recommended 
a dismissal on the ground that stated refrigeration charges 
per car on carload shipments of berries, domestic fruits, 
melons and vegetables, from Chicago, to points in Wis- 
consin and the upper peninsula of Michigan, and to Duluth, 
and from St. Paul and Minneapolis to the northwestern 
section of Wisconsin had not been shown to be unreason- 
able. The stated charges were published after January 1, 
1910, so the technical finding recommended by Mr. Barclay 
is that they had been justified by the carriers. 


PULPWOOD TO ROARING SPRING 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


A recommendation that reparation be made on account 
of an unreasonable rate on pulpwood from Virginia points, 
chiefly Beaver Dam, Tyler and Arvonia, to Roaring Spring, 
Pa., has been made in a tentative report by Examiner 
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Gartner, on No. 10682, The D. M. Bare Paper Company ys, 
Chesapeake & Ohio et al. The finding specifically recom. 
mended by Mr. Gartner is that lumber rates assessed on 
shipments of pulpwood from the Virginia points mentioned 
to Roaring Spring be held to be unreasonable and unduly 
prejudicial to the extent that they exceeded the rates on 
pulpwood, contemporaneously in effect to Williamsburg, 
Pa. 

The shipments in question were made between October, 
1918, and Jauary 30, 1919. On the last-mentioned day rates 
no higher than those to Tyrone and Williamsburg, Pa,, 
were made effective at Roaring Spring. The reparation 
question, therefore, was the only one before the examiner, 
He recommended that the Commission follow the prece-. 
dent created by it in Wisconsin Pulpwood Co. vs. Great 
Northern, 22 I. C. C., 594, in which it said it thought such 
a low class of traffic as pulpwood should, ordinarily, take 
a lower rate than lumber. In that case the carriers 
showed that the lumber rates were abnormally low. In 
this case, Mr. Gartner said, no such showing had been 
made. Lumber rates did not apply on the pulpwood going 
to Williamsburg, so the question was not one of applying 
the lumber rates at Roaring Spring. If the Commission ap. 
proves this tentative report, the complainant will be ex- 
pected to file data showing the shipments and then an 
order of reparation can be issued. 


MERIDIAN DISCRIMINATED 
AGAINST 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 
In a tentative report on Meridian Traffic Bureau against 
the Director-General and the railroad corporations Exam- 
iner Gaddess, formerly chairman of the Fourth Section 
Board, recommends that the Commission rescind that part 
of its fourth section order “in fourth section violations in 
the southeast,” which authorizes maintenance of lower 
rates at Vicksburg, New Orleans and Mobile than at in- 
termediate points so as to remove undue discrimination 
against Meridian and other interior points. If the recom- 
mendation is adopted it means bringing all rates in the 
lower Mississippi Valley up to the level of Meridian and 
increases in rates from points as far north as Detroit and 
as far west as Kansas City. 


ARGUMENT ON TENTATIVE REPORT 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


Arguments were made October 11 on the complaints of 
the Board of Trade of Portsmouth, Ohio, against the At- 
lantic City Railway et al. and the Huntington (W. Va.) 
Jobbers’ and Manufacturers’ Association against the same 
carriers, by W. W. Collin, for Portsmouth; W. H. Towle, 
for Huntington; Francis B. James, for the Charles Boldt 
Company, intervener in behalf of the Huntington com- 
plaint, and W. S. Bronson and J. S. Patterson for the rail- 
road companies. 

The complaining cities are in the 87 per cent group with 
Cincinnati. The attorney examiner, in a tentative report, 
recommended that they be put into the 80 per cent group, 
although a strict application of the percentage scale might 
require them to be given 78 per cent or possibly 77. Ports- 
mouth asked for 77 per cent, because on some lines it is 
intermediate between New York and Columbus, Ohio, 
which takes 77 per cent of the New York-Chicago scale. 

The attorneys for the two communities insisted that the 
scale was made for application in the territory where it 
is used on the assumption that transportation conditions 
therein were substantially similar at all points and there 
fore the rates should be on the same scale. 

Attorneys for the railroads pointed out that there is not 
a strict application of the scale at all points and owing, 
as they said, to the comparative light density of traffic, 
the adjustment is not so far out of line as the figures 
might appear to indicate. To show that they made figures 
showing weighted averages, although they did not insist 
that such weighted averages should control. 

The intervening company, through Francis B. James, 
contended for the reduction in the percentage. It, how- 
ever, had a particular point to make in its own behalf. It 
was that a competitor at Charleston, W. Va., selling bottles 
in the same territory as the Boldt company, which has its 
chief plant at Huntington, takes 70 per cent of the New 
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York-Chicago rate. The intervening company has a com- 
modity rate on the 77 per cent basis, but that, Mr. James 
said, leaves a discrimination against the Boldt company. 
That company, on account of a change in personal habits 
that is to be made permanent early next year, is compelled 
to go into other lines of bottle manufacture, so the differ- 
ence of seven points is going to be more important than 
when it was selling a large part of its product to the men 
who are retiring permanently from business in January. 
He said the discrimination should be removed, even if 
Huntington is placed on the 77 per cent basis, instead of 
the 80 per cent basis recommended by the examiner. 


SECTION TEN OF CLAYTON ACT 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


A favorable report has been ordered by the Senate com- 
mittee on the judiciary on a resolution offered by Senator 
Kellogg of Minnesota, the terms of which postpone until 
July 1, 1920, the operative date of the tenth section of the 
Clayton anti-trust law, the purpose of which is to prevent 
“inside dealing” between railroads and suppliers of mate- 
rials used by railroads, when the amount involved is 
greater than $50,000 a year. When the amount is $50,000 
or more per annum, the tenth section requires the trans- 
action to be on a public bidding basis. 

Inasmuch as the railroads have been under Federal con- 
trol for nearly two years the law, if operative, would have 
had nothing practical to operate upon. In theory, however, 
the Pennsylvania Railroad Co., for instance, and the Penn- 
sylvania Company, being separate entities, would have had 
to deal with each other on the basis of public bidding when- 
ever the Pennsylvania Company desired to buy engines 
from the Pennsylvania System shops at Altoona, Pa., or 
have engines repaired at a cost of more than $50,000. 

The Clayton law was passed in 1914, but the tenth sec- 
tion has never become operative. It was to have gone into 
effect in 1916 but, at the earnest solicitation of the rail- 
roads, Congress has postponed the effective date from time 
to time. Alfred P. Thom, when he argued the matter 
before the Interstate Commerce Commission, said its en- 
forcement would open the way for financial pirates and, 
ultimately, would result in the disruption of every big rail- 
road system. 

The Commissioners have never been anxious, it has 
always been believed, to have the enforcement of the law 
placed on their shoulders, but in 1916, when further post- 
ponement seemed improbable, they prepared for the admin- 
istration of the statute. The taking over of the railroads 
made the law of no practical effect. Now the committee 
suggests that its operative date be again postponed to 
July 1, 1920. 

While the committee has recommended a favorable re- 
port, the Commission, on October 14, issued an order in 
its ex parte No. 54, prescribing rules for the enforcement 
of that section of the anti-trust law on and after January 
1, 1920. It is necessary for the Commission to do that 
because the last suspending statute or resolution adopted 
by Congress postponed the effective date to January 1, 
1920, except as to corporations organized after January 8, 
1918. The rules promulgated by the Commission are the 
Same as formulated by it to become operative at other 
times when it seemed probable that the act of October 
15, 1914, known as the Clayton anti-trust law would be 
permitted by Congress to go into effect, are as follows: 

1. When any carrier, subject to the act to regulate 
commerce, is required by section 10 of the Clayton anti- 
trust act to call for bids for securities, supplies or other 
articles of commerce, or for the construction or main- 
tenance of any kind or part of its carrier property, such 
carrier shall prepare specifications, form of proposals and 
contract, setting forth clearly and so far as applicable in 
each case in detail a description or descriptions of the 
matters and things for which bids are requested, the 
terms, times and conditions of delivery and payment, the 
Place or places where delivery or performance is to be 
made, the character, amount and terms of securities of- 
fered or sought, and a full description of the supplies or 
other articles required or offered for sale, hypothecation 
or purchase, and shall make and attach to such specifica- 
tions such maps, drawings and illustrations and state such 
other substantial facts or conditions as are or may be 
necessary to a full understanding of the premises and 
Procedure by bidders. Such specifications, drawings and 
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illustrations in each case shall be kept open at the prin- 
cipal office or offices of the carrier for full examination, 
free of charge, by persons desiring to examine the same 
with a view to bidding, and, upon request, such carrier 
shall furnish to any person or persons desiring the same 
true and accurate copies of such specifications, maps, 
drawings and illustrations; provided that the carrier may 
make a charge for such copies so furnished, the charge 
not to exceed the reasonable cost of making and forward- 
ing the copies requested. 

The carrier shall publish in each case a request for bids 
in at least two daily newspapers of general circulation, at 
least two publication in each week for two weeks, the 
first publication to be at least two weeks immediately pre- 
ceding the day when the bids are to be submitted; one 
such newspaper shall be published or shall be of general 
circulation in the city or town where the principal operat- 
ing office of the carrier is located and the other newspaper 
shall be published in one other of the following cities 
nearest to the operating or financial office of the carrier 
or the place where the contract is to be performed, 
namely: New York, N. Y.; Boston, Mass.; Chicago, I11.; 
St. Louis, Mo.; Atlanta, Ga.; San Francisco, Cal., and 
Portland, Ore.; and a printed copy of the published notice 
in each case shall be posted in plain view, for two weeks 
immediately preceding the day on which bids are to be 
received, on a bulletin board, designated for that purpose, 
in a public and conspicuous place in the building where 
the principal operating office of the carrier is located. 
Such published notices shall describe in general but in- 
telligible terms the proposed contract, giving its serial 
number, and the special matter or things for which bids 


.are requested, and the date on or before which the bids 


must be submitted, and the person by whom and the office 
at which the bids submitted will be received and opened 
as herein provided. The carrier may in said notice re- 
serve the right to reject any and all bids and may, at its 
option, require each bidder to tender a bond in a reason- 
able sum to be therein named, with sufficient surety or 
sureties conditioned upon the faithful and prompt per- 
formance of the terms of the contract. . 

2. Every bid to receive consideration shall be submit- 
ted at the place specified in the notice on or before noon 
of the day on which the bids are to be opened and the 
bids shall be opened after noon and before six o’clock on 
the day and at the place and by the person or persons 
designated in the notice. Each bidder may attend in per- 
son or by duly authorized representative at the opening 
of the bids, and shall be afforded an opportunity to do so 
and to examine each bid. The bids shall forthwith be 
tabulated in conformity with the form of proposal pre- 
pared and a copy of such tabulation shall be promptly 
furnished to any bidder or his authorized representative 
upon application therefor. 

When required by the notice, each bid shall be accom- 
panied by tender of a bond in the amount specified in the 
notice with sufficient surety or sureties conditioned upon 
the faithful and prompt performance of the proposed con- 
tract. A bond shall be required only in cases where the 
notice for bids expressly calls for a bond. 


Each bid shall be enclosed with accompanying papers 
in a plain envelope securely sealed bearing no indication 
of the name of the bidder or the amount of the bid, and 
shall be marked “Bid under proposed contract No. -—,” 
and shall be addressed to the officer of the carrier desig- 
nated in the notice to receive the same. 


Each bid shall state the name and address of the bidder 
and, if the bidder be a corporation, the names and ad- 
dresses of the officers, directors and general manager 
thereof and of the purchasing or selling officer or agent 
in that transaction and, if the bidder is a firm, partner- 
ship or association, the bid shall give the names and ad- 
dresses of each member thereof, and of the manager, pur- 
chasing or selling officer or agent in that transaction. 

3. After receiving and opening bids as aforesaid, the 
carrier receiving the same shall within forty-eight hours 
in cases where the sale or purchase of securities is the 
undertaking, and within ten days where bids are for sup- 
plies, equipment, other articles of commerce and for con- 
struction or maintenance work, accept the most favorable 
bid considering (1) the lowest price or prices for the sup- 
plies, equipment, and other articles of commerce, and for 
the construction or maintenance work described in the ad- 
vertisement, and the highest price or prices offered for 
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any securities or property, so described, for sale by the 
carrier, and (2) the ability and reliability of the bidder, 
financial and otherwise, to deliver the property or to con- 
form the work or transaction, or to pay for the securities, 
described in the advertisement, giving due consideration 
to any bond or security tendered by the bidder. 
right be reserved in the notice all bids may be rejected 
and the carrier may readvertise for bids. The carrier shall 
notify the successful bidder of the acceptance of his or its 
bid, and the bidder shall within ten days execute the re- 
quired contract and, if required by the notice, execute a 
good and sufficient bond for the faithful and prompt per- 
formance of the contract. In case the successful bidder 
shall neglect or fail within said time to execute the contract 
or band as aforesaid the carrier may within five days award 
the contract to the next most favorable bidder, ascertained 
as herein provided for determining the most favorable 
bidder. If neither the most favorable bidder nor the next 
most favorable bidder shall execute a contract and quality 
as aforesaid, the carrier shall readvertise for new bids. 


4. Each carrier after having made and executed a con- 
tract as and in the manner above specified shall, within 
thirty days after the execution of such contract, file with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission a statement of the 
transaction giving (a) a copy of the published notice; 
(b) the names of all bidders and, if the bidder be a corpo- 
ration, the names and addresses of the officers, directors 
and general managers thereof and of the purchasing or 
selling officer or agent in that transaction, or, if the bidder 
be a partnership or firm, the names and addresses of the 
members of the firm, the general manager and purcnasing 
or selling agent thereof, and the total amount of each bid; 
(c) the name of the bidder to whom the contract was 
awarded, together with a copy of the contract; and (d) if 
any other than the lowest or the highest bid, as the case 
may be, is accepted as being most favorable to the car- 
rier, the reasons for such acceptance. The statement shall 
be made in typewriting, in pamphlet form on pages not 
less than 8 by 10% inches in size nor greater than 9% 
by 12 inches in size, bound on the longer edge of the 
page, the paper to be of durable quality fit for permanent 
record. 

5. In the case of each bid so taken as aforesaid, the 
carrier shall preserve and keep open for examination by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission or any duly author- 
ized examiner thereof, (a) a copy of the resolution or order 
of the Board of Directors, Executive Committee or officers 
of the said common carrier specifying the purpose and 
terms of the contract for which the bids were invited; (b) 
a copy of the specifications, maps, drawings and illustra- 
tions upon which bids were made; (c) copies of the notices 
published, sworn to by or on behalf of the publisher of 
each paper, respectively, giving the dates and times of 
publications; (d) the original bids received, designating 
the bid accepted and giving a statement of the reasons for 
accepting the same; (e) a copy of the contract entered 
into between the carrier and the accepted bidder, together 
with a copy of the bond if any; (f) a statement showing 
any relationship or business relation, if any, of the ac- 
cepted bidder to any officer, director, general managers 
or agents of the carrier; (g) references by number of vol- 
ume and page to the records of proceedings of the stock- 
holders, directors or executive committee of the carrier. 
The files in each transaction shall be securely fastened 
together and given the contract number and each docu- 
ment therein shall be numbered consecutively and at the 
conclusion there shall be a sworn statement by the presi- 
dent or the general manager of the carrier, stating that 
the files in No. —— contain true and complete records 
and statements of all the negotiations had in connection 
with the contract therein set forth. Such files shall not 
be broken or any part destroyed by the carrier or any of- 
ficer or agent of the carrier without written authorization 
from the Interstate Commerce Commission. 


CUMMINS RATE BILL 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


That the Cummins rate-making bill should be passed 
without further delay, notwithstanding the fact that Di- 
rector-General Hines says the government cannot put into 
effect increases in rates by January 1, 1920, was the state- 
ment made to The Traffic World October 11, by Charles 
E. Elmquist, president of the National Association of 
Railway and Utilities Commissioners. 


If the- 
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“The letter of Director-General Hines to T. DeWitt Cuy. 
ler of the railway executives, indicating there will })« no 
increase in rates before January 1, 1920, does not Treiuove 
the need for speedy passage of the Cummins Dill resi ring 
the rate-making power of the Commission,” said he. 

“Numerous rate authorizations are being issued which 
substantially affect existing rates and charges, and human 
nature is such that the shippers have every reason io be- 
lieve that carriers’ representatives now employed by the 
Railroad Administration will not postpone attempis to 
change existing conditions until after the roads are re. 
turned to private operation. 

“The pressure for increased rates by interested parties 
is very great and the responsibility should not be left 
entirely with the Director-General. While the shippers 
and the public generally expect and hope for the return 
of the roads by the end of the year, no one can say that 
this will be done. 

“Other features of the bill relating to claims and judg. 
ments are approved by the shipping public and they simply 
add force to the assertion that the bill should be passed 
promptly.” 

It is understood that Director-General Hines, after the 
House and Senate conferees agreed on the Cummins bill 
as it now stands, asked House and Senate leaders to hold 
up passage of the bill because of the illness of the Presj- 
dent and his inability to attend to business such as the 
consideration of bills passed by Congress. The President 
has ten days after passage of a bill by both houses in 
which he may sign or veto. If he does neither the bill 
becomes a law. It is understood that the leaders are 
complying with this request. 


FARMERS AGAINST GOVERNMENT 
OWNERSHIP 


“he Trafic World Washington Bureau, 


The testimony of Benjamin C. Marsh, secretary of the 
Farmers’ National Council, before the House committee 
on interstate and foreign commerce, to the effect that the 
farmers of the United States are for government owner- 
ship of the railroads, has caused many farmers in the 
state of Indiana to write Senator James E. Watson that 
they are not for government ownership and that the ma- 
jority of the farmers in their neighborhoods feel the same 
way. 

“I do not know who Mr. Benjamin C. Marsh is, but I know 
what he is if he says that the farmers of Indiana favor the 
present government operation or government ownership of 
the railroads,” wrote Frank W. Bearss, of Peru, Ind. “I have 
put the question to every farmer I have seen in both Ful- 
ton County and Miami County, and I have gone out of my 
way to see them all, and I have yet to find one farmer— 
Democrat or Republican—who is not violently opposed to 
government ownership.” 

William Bosson, of the Indiana Federation of Farmers’ 
Association, wrote Senator Watson that the farmers of 
Indiana are “very largely opposed to the position taken 
by Mr. Marsh.” He said he had recently addressed an 
audience of several hundred farmers at Cambridge City, 
Ind., and that they voted unanimously against government 
ownership of the railroads. 

“If there is any one or two subjects that the farmers 
are absolutely sound on,” wrote W. J. Robinson, of Leba- 
non, Ind., “it is their opposition to government ownership 
and all degrees of socialism.” 

“IT am gratified to know that the sentiment of farmers 
throughout Indiana is opposed to government ownership 
of railroads,’ said Senator Watson. “I am opposed to 
government ownership in any form. I am against Social- 
ism; and government ownership is the first step toward 
Socialism. 

“Government operation of railroads, telegraph and tele 
phones in the last two years has resulted in colossal ex 
pense to the people. If such government operation could 
be ripened into permanent government ownership, the 
evils there exemplified would be intensified beyond meas- 
ure. In addition, a political autocracy would be created 
that would seriously affect our form of government. 

“The friends of constitutional government have not al- 
ways had the announced support of the conservative ele 
ments of society. It is gratifying to know that those who 
believe in the right of the individual to own and enjoy the 
use of private property are at last aroused to the dangers 
that confront this Republic from Socialism.” 
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October 18, 1919 


(By a Staff Correspondent at Indianapolis.) 


The National Association of Railway and Utilities Com- 
missioners, at the closing session of its convention the 
evening of October 16, adopted resolutions stating its po- 
sion with respect to the return of the railroads to private 
ownership and remedial legislation that should accompany 
that return. The resolutions are as follows: : 

The thirty-first annual convention of the Railway and 
Utilities Commissioners, in convention assembled at Indi- 
anapolis, Ind., being fully advised as to the purpose for 
which the railroads were taken over by the government 
and the results of its operations; and being of opinion 
that the war emergency is now over and that there is no 
need for the further continuation of the government con- 
trol of railroads, declares itself in favor of the return of 


‘the railroads to private owneship and operation not later 


than December 31, 1919. The transition from federal to 
private control should be made with as little disturbance 
as possible. Realizing that the immediate restoration of 
pre-war intrastate rates would result in violent discrimi- 
nations between intrastate and interstate commerce, we 
thus recommend that the existing interstate and intra- 
state rates, fares, charges and classifications initiated by 
the Director-General may continue in force for a period 
net beyond July 1, 1921, unless sooner changed by the 
state or federal authorities. 

“Congress is now considering remedial railroad legisla- 
tion. We believe that certain principles should be incor- 
porated into the law and do earnestly recommend the 
favorable consideration of the following: 


Consolidations 


“We favor the prompt merger, without friction, of all 
the carriers’ lines, facilities and organizations into a con- 
tinental and a unlfied system in times of stress or emer- 
gency. 

“We favor the merger, within proper limits, of the car- 
riers’ lines and facilities in such part and to such extent 
as may be necessary in the public interest to meet the 
reasonable demands of our domestic and foreign com- 
merce. Consolidations of interstate lines or systems 
should be made with the approval of the Interstate Com- 
mizsion, with ample provision for proper state authorities 
to appear and be heard for or against the proposition. 

“We favor the consolidation of terminal facilities when- 
ever the public interest will be promoted thereby. In 
these matters the local state authorities are in better po- 
sition to pass upon the merit of the question than a fed- 
eral body and, therefore, we suggest that such consolida- 
tion should not be made without the approval of local 
authorities. _In passing upon consolidations, the public ofii- 
cers should have due regard to the value of competition. 


Construction 


“We favor the limitation of railroad construction to 
the necessities and convenience of the public and believe 
that no new construction should be permitted without 
the issuance of a certificate of public convenience and 
hecessity. 

“If the construction is for a line passing between two 
or more states, there can be no objection to having the 
federal authorities approve the same, but its action should 
be in addition to and not exclusive of the action of local 
authorities. Federal authority over this subject should not 
extend to the construction of sidetracks, spur, industry, 
team or switching tracks, street cars and electric inter- 
urban lines or the extensions of lines to be located wholly 
Within one state. 


Securities 


“We favor the control of the securities of interstate lines 
by tle federal government under such laws, rules and regu- 
lations as will require copies of the applications to be filed 
with the proper local authorities in the states through 
which the lines operate. 

“In respect to this question we do not believe that the 
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power should apply to street car companies or electric 
interurban companies nor should it apply to telephone or 
telegraph companies, the major portion of whose physical 
properties, devoted to public use, measured by its value, 
is located within one state, 


Waterways 


“We favor the development and encouragement of in- 
land waterways and co-ordination of railroad land and 
water transportation systems. 


Wages 


“We believe that employes of public service corpora- 
tions should be adequately compensated and that rates 
should be established on a basis which will permit the 
payment of just wages. Public service should not be jeo- 
pardized by strikes or lockouts. The responsibility of capi- 
tal and labor is equal. Each owes to the public the highest 
measure of duty. Thus, we favor the development of some 
plan for the final determination of wage disputes. 


Transportation Board 


“We favor the creation of a transportation board charged 
with the duty of making a comprehensive study of trans- 
portation conditions, rail, water and highway, including 
consolidations of railroad systems and terminals. The 
conclusion of this board should be submitted to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission and its functions should be 
wholly advisory. 

“We do not believe that a transportation board should 
be given any of the jurisdiction which is now exercised by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission over rates, valua- 
tion, accounting, car service, safety appliances or any 
other duties now embraced by statute. 


Federal Incorporation 


“We are opposed to federal incorporation of railroads, 
either permissive or required. 


Guaranteed Return 


“In view of the inherent social and practical objections 
to the establishment of a definite guaranteed return to 
private service corporations, we wish to record ourselv2s 
as unalterably opposed to such a plan. 


Police Power 


“Under any form of regulation, due consideration must 
be given to the necessity of preserving local control over 
the rates, service, accounting, extensions and abandon- 
ment of the properties employed in public service. 

“We reiterate the resolutions heretofore adopted by this 
convention favoring co-operation between state and federal 
authorities in respect to rates. 

“Proper co-operation between these officials will elim- 
inate, to a very great extent, unjust discrimination which 
may exist between state and interstate rates.” 

It is pointed out that the transportation board advocated 
in the resolution is not the transportation board advocated 
in certain plans that. have been submitted to Congress, 
not merely a board to be appointed for the specific purpose 
mentioned, and not to be a continuing body. 

The commissioners voted to hold their next convention 
in Washington, D. C., November 9, 1920. 


Wire Resolutions 


The following resolutions, prepared by a committee ap- 
pointed at the round-table discussion of telegraph and tele- 
phones (Fred J. MacLeod of Massachusetts, chairman) was 
adopted: 


Whereas, There is now pending before the Congress of the 
United States legislation for the regulation of the telephone 
companies of the country, and 

Whereas, There are more than 43,000 operating companies in 
this country and approximately 85 per cent of the telephone 
revenues of said companies are derived from strictly intrastate 
business, and there are now well established and efficiently 
managed regulatory bodies in almost every state in the Union 
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through whom the people and the companies can receive prompt 
attention and redress upon all complaints and changing con- 
ditions as they may arise, and 

Whereas, The telephone regulatory problems of the country 
are very different from the railroad problem and the imposition 
of an extension of the powers of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to all telephone companies would necessitate a greatly 
increased organization of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
and would tend to supplant the present efficient regulation by 
state authority. Therefore, be it 

Resolved, By this association in convention assembled, that 
it is the opinion of this convention that the interest of all per- 
sons concerned will be best preserved by the enactment of laws 
embodying the following principles: 

First. That the regulatory powers of the states as now ex- 
isting be vigilantly safeguarded. 

Second. That the powers of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission be extended to include comprehensive regulation of 
rules and rates governing interstate commerce. The Interstate 
Commerce Commission should not be burdened with security 
issues and consolidations affecting the great mass of companies 
in this country who are carrying on primarily a local business. 

Third. That the laws governing the regulation of the tele- 
phone companies should be considered separate and apart from 
the laws governing the regulation of railroad companies. 


The reports of the special war committee, read by 
Frank H. Funk, of Illinois; the committee on state 
and federal legislation, read by Carl D. Jackson of 
Wisconsin—Chairman V. E. Wilson, of Nebraska, hav- 
ing resigned; and the committee on safety of rail- 
road operation, C. C. McChord, of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, chairman (though he was not present), 
were received and ordered printed. They are all printed 
in full elsewhere. The war committee was discharged. 


Statistics and Accounts 


The report of the committee on statistics and accounts 
of railroad companies (prepared by U. G. Powell, of 
Nebraska, now out of commission work) was considered of 
much importance and its recommendation of such wide- 
sweeping character that it was ordered referred to the 
new committee on that subject for consideration and report 
at the next meeting after conference with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. . 

The report declares the committee strongly of the 
opinion that the present is an opportune time for the care- 
ful consideration of making material changes in the 
methods of accounting of steam railroads, both to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission and the state railway 
and utility commissions. . 


The conclusions are as follows: 


“There are a great many accounting practices now being 
used by the railroad companies that should properly be 
revised, in the estimation of your committee, but the con- 
fines of this report will not allow the discussion of many 
changes that might be very interesting to the members 
of the convention. Your committee have tried to point 
out a few of the more important questions that directly 
affect the establishment of reasonable intrastate rates and 
fares. The committee thinks that there is urgent need 
of careful consideration and that there is a large amount 
of technical work to be done in the very near future in 
order that the state commissions may have reasonably ac- 
curate and sufficient data upon which to knowingly regu- 
late intrastate traffic of the railroads of this country. 


“We are of the opinion that your new committee should 
be instructed, and if necessary, given the power by the 
association to hold conferences for the purpose of consider- 
fng important accounting questions during the year. 

“In order that the accounting subjects discussed in this 
report may be properly presented to the convention, your 
committee has prepared the following recommendations in 
the form of suggested resolutions, and have stated sepa- 
rately the questions to which your attention has been 
called in this report. 

“We recommend that a resolution by the convention be 
adopted that will provide that operating expenses of steam 
railroads shall be divided between states on the following 
bases: 

“1. Maintenance of way and structure expense accounts 
shall be charged to the state in which the expense is -in- 
curred. All other maintenance of way and structure ex- 
penses, which are incurred for the common good of a rail- 
road system, shall be divided between states on the basis of 
the allocated expenses for this group of accounts found 
chargable to the several states through which the system 
runs. 

“2. Maintenance of equipment group of expenses as to 
yard engines shall be charged to the state in which the 
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engine performs service. Maintenance of road locomotives 
shall be charged to the state in which the service js 
wholly performed, on train divisions which overlap state 
lines, the expense of maintaining such engines shall be 
apportioned between states on the locomotive miles made 
by the locomotive in each state. The expense of main. 
taining passenger train cars shall be divided between states 
on the car mile basis, for the different classes of pags. 
enger train cars stated in the Interstate Commerce “om. 
mission’s accounting circulars, which require railroad 
companies to state separately the mileage of passenger 
train equipment. The expense of maintaining freight and 
work train equipment shall be divided between states on 
the freight car mile basis. 

“3. The traffic group of expenses shall be charged to 
the state in and for which the services are performed as 
far as possible; all other expenses of this group of accounts 
shall be divided between states on the basis of the allo. 
cated expenses found for the traffic expenses for each 
state. 

“4. The transportation group of accounts shall be 
charged to the state in which the services are performed, 
such accounts as station wages and expenses, yard wages 
and expenses, road train operating expenses that run over : 
train divisions which lay wholly within one state, should 
be charged to the state affected. On train divisions which 
run beyond the state line the expenses of operating such 
trains shall be prorated between states on the train mile- 
age basis of the trains affected. All other transportation 
expenses which cannot be allocated by states shall be di- 
vided between states on the allocated expense basis found 
for the transportation group of accounts. 

“5. The expense of operating dining cars shall be di- 
vided between states on the dining car mile basis. 

“6. The general expense group of accounts shall be 
divided between states after all expenses incurred in and 
for an individual state has been charged to that state, on 
the basis of the found allocated expenses for the several 
groups of accounts, maintenance of way and structures, 
equipment, traffic, transportation, and dining car services. 

“Taxes.—Accrued city, county and state taxes shall be 
charged to the state in which the taxes are accrued. All 
other taxes shall be prorated between states on the basis 
of the allocated taxes. 

“Hire of Equipment.—The hire of equipment, debit or 
credit, shall be divided between states on the ratio of the 
freight train car mileage in each state to the total freight 
car lines of the system. 


“We further recommend that the convention go on 
record as favoring the following plan or method for divid- 
ing operating expenses between freight and passenger 
services after said expenses have been divided between 
states. 


“1. Maintenance of way and structure group of accounts 
shall be charged direct where possible to the class of 
service for which the expenses are incurred. By this we 
mean that the expenses of maintaining freight yards shall 
be charged to freight. The expense of maintaining pas- 
senger stations should be charged to passenger, and ex- 
clusively freight depots should be charged to freight serv- 
ice. Station buildings used in common for both classes of 
traffic should be divided between freight and passenger on 
the space occupied basis. All expenses incurred for the 
maintenance of railway and track structures used in com- 
mon shall be divided between passenger and freight on 
the ‘gross ton mile’ basis. The expense of maintaining 
roadway buildings. such as water tanks and coal chutes, 
shall be divided between freight and passenger on the 
gross ton mile basis. 

“2. Maintenance of equipment expenses shall be 
charged direct to the class of service for which the ex: 
penses are incurred. Road locomotives that perform mixed 
freight and passenger services shall be divided between 
the two classes of business on the gross ton mile basis of 
the trains affected. The expense of maintaining yard en- 
gines shall be divided between freight and passenger 00 
the switch engine hour basis. 

“8. Traffic expenses shall be charged direct to the class 
of service for which the expenses are incurred where pos 
sihle: the eommon expenses shall be divided on the allo- 
cated expense basis for this group of accounts. 

“4. Transportation eroup of accounts shall be charged 
direct where neesihle to the class of service for which the 
money is expended. The train dispatchers and telegraph 
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operators shall be divided between passenger and freight 
on the revenue train mile basis. Station employes’ wages 
and expenses that cannot be charged direct shall be di- 
yided between freight and passenger on the time employed 
pasis. The yard group of expense accounts shall be di- 
yided on the switch engine hour basis. All other unallo- 
cated expense accounts in this group of accounts shall be 
divided on the found expenses, freight and passenger, in 
the transportation group of expenses. 

“| Dining car expenses shall be charged direct to pas- 
senger service. 

“gs General expenses shall be divided between freight 
and passenger on the found expenses for all of the other 
group of accounts described in former paragraphs on this 
subject. 

“We further recommend that the convention adopt a 
resolution recommending to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
| mission that that commission change their present ac- 
counting rules so that the money spent for the mainte- 
nance of equipment where the car or engine is given a 
general overhaul, be charged to the depreciation reserve 
account.” 

Determination of Value 


Mr. Haynes, of the Indiana commission, chairman of a 
committee appointed, as a result of the round-table dis- 
cussion on the subject of rate making, to submit resolu- 
tions on the subject, offered the following as representing 
merely his own ideas: 

“Whereas, In recent years the cost-of-reproduction 
method of evaluation has in many instances become the 
controlling factor in determining the fair value of the prop- 
erty of public utilities; and ; 

“Whereas, During the past few years there has been 
an unprecedented increase in the cost of materials and 
supplies entering into the construction of utility proper- 
ties; and 

“Whereas, The cost-of-reproduction method of evaluation, 
although applied with moderating averages, arbitrarily at- 
taches to properties constructed before the high-price pe- 
riod, values greatly in excess of the actual prudent invest- 
ment therein, in many instances from 25 to 100 per cent 
greater than such investment; and 

“Whereas, Under present abnormal conditions, the cost- 
of-reproduction theory has ceased to perform the functions 
which its origin was designed to perform and now leads 
to unwarranted and unreasonable values which offer little 
guidance to the determination of the fair value of the prop- 
erty; and 

“Whereas, The continuance of the cost-of-reproduction 
theory as the controlling factor for valuations will in the 
future undoubtedly cast a burden upon those utilities which 
were required by public necessity to make substantial plant 
investments during the high-price period; therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the National Association of Railway and 
Utilities Commissioners holds that a continued disposition 
on the part of commissions and courts to consider the 
cost of reproduction or cost of reproduction less deprecia- 
tion as the controlling factor in determining the values 
of utility property tends toward impairment of scientific 
and equitable regulation by permitting the establishment 
of unwarranted and unreasonable values. That the con- 
tinuation of the present policy ultimately will lead to a 
diminishing confidence on the part of the public in com- 
missions and courts and thereby impair their usefulness 
and thereby tend to prevent the development of regula- 
tion; be it therefore further ; 

“Resolved, That one of the obligations of the commis- 
sions and regulatery bodies is to protect and preserve, in 
so far as it lies within their power, the honest and prudent 
investment in utility properties, and that in view of ab- 
normal price conditions now prevailing, equity, justice and 
a proper regard for the interests of the utility as well as 
the public, seem to demand that in the valuation of public 
utility property greater weight should be the honest and 
Prudent investment therein; be it further 

“Resolved, That is it not intended by this resolution to 
hold that the fair value rule should be abandoned or im- 
Paired, but that under the fair value r.te and, in view of 
abnorma! conditions prevailing, a greater measure of 
justice and equity will result if greater weight is given 


to the prudent investment in property and less weight . 


given to the cost’ of ‘reproduction or cost of reproduction 
€3s depreciation.” 
he resolution was discussed. at length and finally was 
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referred to the valuation committee to be sent to the. vari- 
ous commissions for their opinions on it, and to be dis- 
cussed again at the next annual meeting. 

Mr. Johnson of Arizona made another effort to get the 
passenger rate situation in which he is interested attended 
to by offering a resolution that the Director-General be 
requested to investigate the varying rates of passenger 
fares in various states and to remove discriminations 
where they exist. The convention voted it down. 

The special committee on terminals’ and warehouses, 
through Mr. Lewenberg of Massachusetts, made a brief 
report of what it had done and as to present conditions— 
which have been told in The Traffic World—and was, at 
its request, discharged. 

The thirty-first annual convention of the National Asso- 
ciation of Railway and Utility Commissioners opened at 
Indianapolis, October 14, being welcomed by John W. Mc- 
Cardle, vice-president of the Indiana commission, and 
James P. Goodrich, governor of Indiana. Governor Good- 
rich said that if Director-General Hines would not act to 
establish living railroad rates, then Congress ought to do 
it at once by mandate. When that has been done, he said, 
the railroads should be returned to their owners immedi- 
ately, freed from anti-trust laws and encouraged to con- 
solidate, preserving the present great competitive systems. 
After that, he said, there would be time to work out the 
details of a regulatory system. 

Charles E. Elmquist, president and general solicitor of 
the association, delivered his annual address (printed 
elsewhere) in the course of which he announced his resig- 
nation as solicitor to accept a legal connection at St. Paul, 
Minn. Great regret was expressed at his decision, for he 
has been regarded as the ideal man for the place. 

Chairman Aitchison, of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, delivered an address at the close of the morning 
session. It is printed in full elsewhere. 

Chairman H. H. Williams (New Mexico) of the special 
committee on railroad rates in intermountain states, made 
the following report for the committee: 

“In presenting the report of the special committee, I 
may explain that Mr. Shaughnessy, Mr. Jones and myself, 
who compose this committee, have confined it to the 
question of passenger fares in the states of Arizona, 
Nevada and New Mexico. The Intermediate Rate Associa- 
tion, of which I believe all the state commissions in the 
intermountain group are members, in addition to various 
chambers of commerce and other commercial organiza- 
tions, has filed a complaint with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission seeking to have freight rates from eastern 
defined territories to the intermountain states placed on 
a percentage scale or graduated basis, and the case has 
— set down for hearing at Salt Lake City on Novem- 
er 7. 

“We commissioners in the intermountain states feel that 
our own citizens are discriminated against unjustly in the 
present coast to coast freight rates and that is why we are 
insisting upon a rigid application of the long-and-short-haul 
rule. Take wool, for example, one of the principal prod- 
ucts of the Rock Mountain region which, as you know, is 
a stock-raising section. There is a carload rate from San 
Francisco to Boston of $1.25 per hundred pounds, while 
the rate of this commodity from New Mexico varies from 
$1.671%4 to $3.02%. Comparatively little wool is produced 
in the vicinity of San Francisco; most of it is imported 
from Australia and New Zealand, and water competition 
has been given as the excuse for these lower rates from 


the Pacific coast. The same condition obtains as to hides 
and pelts. 


“In demanding a readjustment of the rates from and 
to the intermountain states, we are not asking for any- 
thing unreasonable. All we want is an even break, and we 
will continue working on this proposition until we do get 
a square deal. 


“The report of the committee, Mr. President, is as fol- 
lows: 

“At the last annual convention we were appointed as 
a special committee to confer with the Director-General of 
Railroads in reference to passenger fares on federal-con- 
trolled railroads in the states of Arizona, Nevada and 
‘New Mexico, with a view of having the rates in those 
states reduced from 4, 5 and 6 cents to the general and 
almost universal basis of 3 cents per mile. 

“An effort was made to have a conference on the subject 
with William G. McAdoo, the then Director-General of 
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Railroads, while the convention was still in session, but 
other matters which Mr. McAdoo considered more impor- 
tant claimed his attention at that time and he referred 
the committee to Judge C. A. Prouty, Director of the Divi- 
sion of Public Service and Accounting of the United States 
Railroad Administration. Judge Prouty lent a sympathetic 
ear to the plea for a three-cent fare, declaring that no state 
should be required to pay more than that amount, and 
assuring the committee that he would recommend a reduc- 
tion, at least so far as main lines of railroad were con- 
cerned. Director Edward Chambers of the Division of 
Traffic, who was next interviewed, expressed himself in 
favor of the proposition, admitting that the loss in revenue 
would be nominal, and stating that he would join wi. 
Judge Prouty in suggesting that it be given favorable con- 
sideration. 

“After an exchange of correspondence which grew to 
voluminous proportions and several other conferences be- 
tween individual members of the committee and various 
officials of the Railroad Administration, Mr. Hines (who 
had been appointed as Mr. McAdoo’s successor in the 
meantime) finally, on May 31, 1919, addressed the follow- 
ing communication to the chairman of the committee: 


You have previously had up with the Railroad Administration 
the question of establishing a three-cent per mile passenger 
rate for the states of Arizona, Nevada and New Mexico. 

The matter has had most careful consideration. We are hav- 
ing every day impressive reminders of the fact that the dollar 
has far less purchasing power than it had before the war. U'n- 
der such circumstances the reduction of transportation rates tu 
a figure even lower than that which prevailed before the wear 
would be open to serious question. If, however, government 
control of railroads were to continue indefinitely, there would 
admittedly be an argument in favor of that course on account 
of the desirability for uniformity in governmental matters. In; 
asmuch, however, as federal control of the railroads is expected 
to come to an end on the 3lst of December of this year, it 
seems to me that such an argument ceases to have the force 
which it would have if government control were to continue. 
Under all the circumstances, I do not believe the Railroad Ad- 
ministration ought on its own iniative make such a change as is 
thus suggested. 


“Confronted with statistics showing that Arizona, Ne- 
vada and New Mexico are just as much entitled to a three- 
cent fare as Idaho, Wyoming and other similarly situated 
states and facts proving that the Railroad Administration 
has placed itself in an inconsistent position which it can- 
not justify from any standpoint of equity and fair dealing, 
Mr. Hines gives the following illuminating reasons for 
denying them the same passenger rates as other states 
when pressed for a definite answer after the matter had 
been under consideration for over six months: (1) That « 
dollar does not go as far now as it used to; (2) that some- 
hody might feel peeved if he deliberately reduced anything 
when everything is going up, and (3) that the railroads 
are going back to private management at the end of the 
year, so why bother about such trivial matters. 

“All of which is interesting, but leads one to believe that 
Mr. Hines must have been hard put to find plausible ex- 
cuses. He might have been perfectly candid and admitted 
that the real reason was that the Railroad Administration 
was in a bad way financially and needed every cent it could 
rake and scrape together, instead of resorting to inapplic- 
able arguments and trying to camouflage the situation. 


“It will be recalled that under the provisions of General 
Order 28, effective June 10, 1918, passenger fares on all 
carriers under federal control which were previously 2 and 
2% cents per mile were increased to 3 cents. This had 
the effect of placing every state in the Union on a general 
3-cent basis, excepting Arizona, Nevada and New Mexico, 
where a 4-cent rate prevailed on main lines and rates of 5 
and 6 cents on branch lines, exclusive of Colorado & South- 
ern Railroad, on which a 3-cent fare has applied for a 
number of years. 


“In addition to fixing 3 cents as the minimum limit for rail- 
road fares, it will also be remembered that General Order 
28 abolished all mileage and scrip books which the carriers 
had voluntarily issued as a concession to traveling sales- 
men and other persons who traveled extensively and which 
enabled the owners thereof to secure transportation at a net 
fare of 2% cents on main lines and 3 cents on certain 
branch lines in Arizona, Nevada and New Mexico. During 
the days of private control, the carriers in these states 
also made it a practice to authorize reduced rates for 
conventions of various kinds, lodge meetings, etc., down 
as low as one fare for the round trip. General Order 28 
also wiped out this privilege. 
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“Furthermore, from June 10, 1918, until December 1, 
1918, persons traveling in standard Pullman sleeping anq 
parlor cars were required to pay an excess passage charge 
of 16 2-3 per cent of the normal one-way fare, while those 
occupying seats or berths in tourist sleepers paid 8 1-6 per 
cent additional. Consequently, while this extra fare rule 
was in force, passengers riding on Pullmans within the 
states of Arizona, Nevada and New Mexico paid a trans. 
portation rate of 4.67 cents per mile, exclusive of the war 
tax, while it cost travelers. in other states 3.5 cenis per 
mile. In other words, to go 100 miles by railroad in the 
three states in question, meant an outlay of $4.67, pro. 
viding a main line trip only was involved, as compared 
with $3.50 for an equal distance elsewhere—a difference of 
$1.17, or practically 25 per cent. The same thing with 
the war tax. At the 4c basis the tax on such a journey 
came to 37 cents as against 28 cents in 3 cent territory. 

“When the results of the first year’s operation of the 
railroads under federal control became known, it was 
found that the earnings of nearly every carrier operated 
by the Government in Arizona, Nevada and New Mexico 
had exceeded the guaranteed return, while the transporta- 
tion system of the nation as a unit faced a deficit of ap. 
proximately $200,000,000. But notwithstanding this more 
than favorable showing, the Railroad Administration has 
persisted in penalizing the people of these intermountain 
states, simply and solely because the railroads in other 
and more densely populated sections of the country did not 
pay expenses. Not content with perpetuating the unjust 
discrimination, the Railroad Administration is compelling 
the citizens of Arizona, Nevada and New Mexico to help 
make up the losses sustained in southern, eastern and 
central western states, which have always enjoyed cheaper 
transportation rates. 

“The Arizona Eastern, Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, 
Colorado & Southern, El Paso and Southwestern, Southern 
Pacific & Western Pacific Railroads are the principal car- 
riers under federal control in the southwestern group of 
states where fares in excess of 3 cents are charged and 
all of them had surplus in 1918 greatly in excess of the 
Government’s guaranty. In the case of the Southern Pa- 
cific, and its allied lines, the Government received a profit 
of $7,758,000, while the railway operating revenue of the 
Santa Fe System as defined by the Federal Control Act 
netted the Government $1,321,000. The only Federal con- 
trolled carriers having net operating income less than the 
rental guaranteed to the companies were the Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific, Denver & Rio Grande and Los Angeles 
& Salt Lake Railroads. The Chicago, Rock Island & Pa- 
cific and the Denver & Rio Grande, as is well known, have 
been in financial difficulties for years. The Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific Railway Company emerged from a re 
ceivership shortly before the Government took over the 
carriers aS a war emergency measure and the Denver & 
Rio Grande Railroad Company is at present in the hands 
of a receiver. These carriers operate a small mileage in 
New Mexico, but do not touch either Arizona or Nevada. 
The Los Angeles & Salt Lake Railroad runs from Los 
Angeles to Salt Lake City and traverses the southeastern 
corner of Nevada, a distance of approximately 215 miles. 

“Unable to secure any relief whatever from the Railroad 
Administration, doubtless because the interested carriers 
themselves are opposed to the granting of any reduction, 
the commissions of the three states discriminated against 
have decided to file a joint complaint before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in the hope of obtaining substan 
tial justice at the hands of that tribunal, by attacking the 
interstate rates from and to those states as being ul 
reasonable, discriminatory and unduly prejudicial. It is 
felt that a readjustment of the interstate rates will auto 
matically solve the interstate rate situation. F 

“We have been delayed in filing the joint complaint with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, first, on account 
of the illness of Mr. Shaughnessy, and then owing to the 
continued absence of Mr. Jones on various other matters, 
but we hope to have it in shape to present within the 
immediate future. I believe we have a good case, all 
things considered.” 


Mr. Johnson of Arizona moved that the association 80 
on record as opposed to a higher rate than 3 cents 0 
class A roads in any state. There was a long debate as 
to whether the association ought to pass on the questiol 
without knowing the facts on both sides, and whether !t 
would be wise to recommend reductions at this time. 
Adjournment was taken in the midst of the argument 
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At the afternoon session Mr. Johnson offered a substitute 
motion which would put the association on record as favor- 
ing uniform rates on standard class A roads during the 
period of federal control. Even this was objected to and 
Mr. Johuson finally withdrew the entire motion in the in- 
terest of harmony. The report of the committee was 
ordered received and printed. 

When the report of the committee on railroad rates 
was reached, Secretary Walker explained that Chairman 
E. J. Bean of Missouri had written that he had been too 
j]l to get the committee together or prepare a report. 
Secretary Walker then wrote to the next ranking member 
of the committee—E. E. Clark, of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission—but he replied that the subject was too big 
and important for him to undertake to prepare a report 
in the limited time then at his disposal. There was, there- 
fore, no report. 

The association, at its meeting October 15, elected offi- 
cers as follows: President, Walter A. Shaw of Illinois; 
first vice-president, James A. Perry of Georgia; second 
vice-president, Carl D. Jackson of Wisconsin; secretary, 
James B. Walker of New York (re-elected); assistant 
secretary, L. S. Boyd, librarian of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission (re-elected). Charles M. Candler of Georgia, 
who was first vice-president, declined to be considered 
as a candidate for the presidency, to which place it. is 
customary to promote the first vice-president. The nom- 
ination of Mr. Shaw was made by E. I. Lewis, chairman 
of the Indiana commission, who paid a high tribute to the 
chairman of the Illinois commission, in spite of the war 
which he referred to. as existing between Indiana and 
Illinois in the matter of the Illinois classification. 

A resolution offered by Mr. Finn of Kentucky was 
adopted expressing anxiety over the condition of the Pres- 
ident of the United States and hope of his speedy re- 
covery. 

Reports of the committee on railroad service, accommo- 
dations ard claims and the committee on valuation were 
made by Mr. Maxwell of North Carolina and Mr. Shaw 
of Illinois, respectively. They are printed in full else- 
where. They were received and filed. Commissioner 
Aitchison offered a correction to the valuation report show- 
ing that the Commission has now made a report in the 
Kansas City Southern case. There were several speeches 
made for the purpose of showing the value of the work 
of the committee and the necessity for giving it further 
support. 

Government Ownership 


At the afternoon session government ownership was the 
subject under di=cucsion most of the time. Laurence B. 
Finn, chairman of the Kentucky commission, who is re- 
tiring from the commission this year, sang his “swan song” 
as a commissioner and a member of the asscciation with 
a speech in which he gave his well-known ideas in favor 
of government ownership and operation. He is a popular 
member of the association of long standing, having once 
been the president, but it was evident that his views were 
not popular. His speech of one hour in length was de- 
voted almest entirely to the labor asnect of the problem, 
his point being that it could be solved much better under 
government than private operation. He said, however, 
he was opposed to the Plumb plan. He said that at the 
time the government took over the railroads there were 
Many advocates of government ownership who now, be- 
cause of the unsatisfactory methods employed in the pres- 
ent period of government operation, had changed their 
minds. He said the test was not a fair one. 


The report of the committee on public ownership and 
operation was read by Chairman Allen of Wisconsin. He 
said it was impossible, in a report of this kind, to represent 
the views of all the members (Mr. Finn himself is a 
member) and the report, therefore, represented his own 
views. In voting to receive the report it was agreed ‘that 
other members of the committee who wished to do so 
might file their individual views as a part of the report. 
The report of Chairman Allen, which only purported to 


dezer‘be the situation, without -taking any position, was 
as follows: 


“Your Committee has approached the task of making 
this annual report with a keen sense of the rapidly chang- 
Mg conditions now taking place. It is not at all improb- 
able that epoch-making history is now being made in the 
matter of ‘Public Ownership and Operation’ to a degree 
Which it is quite impossible for us to comprehend. Though 
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this subject has provoked never-ending discussion for a 
period of perhaps thirty years, yet the maelstrom of the 
fundamental changes which have occurred in the past two 
years has swept it into a prominence which could scarcely 
have been anticipated. ‘These recent changes have not 
only given great prominence to this question, but a turn 
has also been given to the tide of the arguments for and 
against the subject from which it will not soon recover. 
This Committee has endeavored to set forth conditions as 
they exist. 

“During the past two years we have had, as a result of 
our entrance into the great world conflict, two trials of 
federal operation of great utilities. When the railroads 
were first taken over by the government we had assur- 
ances from the advocates of public ownership that never 
again would they be privately owned or operated; that 
the taking over was but the first step of nationalization. 
It was even implied by opponents of the scheme that the 
purpose of taking over was not war necessity, but a far- 
reaching effort to socialize the whole transportation sys- 
tem of the country. When the wire lines were taken over 
this cry was even more pronounced, because the post- 
master-general was known to be an advocate of the gov- 
ernmental ownership of all lines of communication, and 
the added fact that the war necessity of the measure was 
not so obvious as in the case of the railroads. Your Com- 
mittee has no desire to discuss, and sees no reason for 
discussing, the motives behind these movements for con- 
trol. Inasmuch as the utilities have either gone back, or 
are about to go back, to private operation, we can simply 
point to a change in public opinion, if it is to be assumed 
that the public felt that the taking over was a step toward 
ownership. It is but just, however, to point out that the 
period of government control was not, and could not be. a 
fair criterion of what public ownership and operation 
might or might not accomplish. It is futile to say that 
government operation was a failure, or on the other hand 
a great success, because conditions under which the. car- 
riers and wires were controlled were so materiallv differ- 
ent as to be not comparable with anv others. There are 
certain economies of operation which we are all aware 
have been accomplished under government operation that 
were impossible under private control, but the example of 
what may be done where no legal barriers intervene will 
unquestionably lead to legislation to iron out the troubles 
when the roads are turned back to their owners. 

“There is now before Congress what is known as the 
Sims bill, embndving the so-called ‘Plumb Plan’ for gov- 
ernment ownership and labor oneration of. the carriers. 
It is apparent that so far as it has gone it has gained little 
support in Coneress. and that it will not have serious con- 
sideration in the framing of railroad legislation. It is the 
most radical movement toward government ownershin yet 
broached, but the fact that sentiment for it has been 
aroused and fostered bv as well organized and widesnread 
propaganda as can well be imagined has given it publicity 
which it does nat merit. There is need. however, of the 
Committee’s calling attentien to the fact that sa deep 
rooted in some auarters has become the belief in this 
measure by the use of propaganda that it must be com- 
bated bv sane dissemination of information and not sum- 
marily dismissed as visionary. 

“We cannot fail, also, to note the growth of the natinn- 
alization idea in this countrv, especially in the middle 
west. North Dakota has made more ranid strides in: so- 
cialization than any other state in the Union. not alone 
in the public utility field but in the commercial as well. 
Surely, we will be able in a few years to judge dispassion- 
ately of the proposition. It is too early as yet for any of 
us to form a judgment on the result. 

“The movement toward ‘Public Ownershin and Onera- 
tion’ has received succor from a wide variety of sources. 
The argument that the publie should.hold in its name and 
fee and title of those activities which serve the public 
and which the public regulates is an argument which many 
people accept as the last word on the subject. The argu- 
ment that the public can do as it pleases with that which 
is its very own is in many quarters equally conclusive, 
One of the arguments that is seldom used. and never ean be 
truthfully user, is that ‘Public Ownership and Operation’ ia 
more efficient than private ownership and private operation. 
Instances do exist where a well-managed publicly-owned 
property is more efficient than a poorly-managed privately- 
owned property, but these are rare and do not in any way 
weaken the statement that the final desideratum in a public 
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property is that degree of efficiency which is being ob- 
tained under private ownership and operation. 


“There has been considerably more agitation for public 
ownership during the past few years than ever before. The 
underlying reasons are many, and may perhaps all be 
traced back to the war and the conditions growing out of 
it. Local utilities have been affected fully as much as rail- 
roads and wire lines. The reasons for the impetus given 
to the movement for public ownership and operation may 
briefly be summarized as follows: 

“1. The propaganda started by the government control 
of wire lines and railroads. It was but natural that once 
the bigger utilities were taken over by the government, 
the movement should be reflected in the effort to munici- 
palize water, gas and electric utilities. 

“2. The failure of utility managements to meet the in- 
creased demands upon them. This refers as much to serv- 
ice, depleted and depreciated, as to rates. It was no un- 
common thing to find a gas or electric company, or even 
a water utility, unable to cope with situations which arose, 
and too often the managements were prone to charge their 
own shortcomings against the regulatory body which had 
control over them. Inefficiencies in plant operation were 
brought to light which the general public never knew ex- 
isted. 

“3. The failure of regulatory bodies, either state or local, 
to sense the seriousness of situations and to give utilities 
the needed assistance in time to avert disaster. This is 
not meant as a reflection upon any commission, nor upon 
its policies, but the fact is that in the flood of applications 
for increases in rates which were necessary to keep utili- 
ties alive a regulatory body was not able to discriminate 
as it should. 

“4. The inherent thought with many people that public 
ownership and operation is a panacea for all ills. So with- 
out thought or examination of the possible effect, with the 
propaganda praise of it ringing in our ears, many people 
became adherents of, and shouters for, public ownership. 

*§. Increased rates have had a great effect. In the case 
of street railways, especially, people have come to believe 
that a municipally-owned transportation system would be 
able to continue to give the people a low fare. In many 
cases the companies have asked to be relieved of their 
paying obligation or some measure of taxes in order to 
be able to continue a 5-cent fare. These requests have led 
people to believe that were the system municipally owned 
the fares would continue low. 


“So much for the causes of the more recent movement 
toward public ownership and operation. The results, which 
have been widespread, are not easily summarized. 

“First of all, however, there has been considerable legisla- 
tion enacted, and still more introduced, which tends to 
make the process of municipalization or public ownership 
easier. New Jersey cities, by the enactment of Chapter 116 
of the Laws of 1919, may acquire water utilities by bonding 
the plant. California’s ‘Street Lighting Act of 1919’ (Chap- 
ter 335) authorizes cities to provide for the establishment, 
maintenance and repair of lights in streets and alleys. 
Montana, by Chapter 67 of its 1919 statutes, authorizes 
the organization of rural improvement districts outside 
the limits of incorporated villages or cities for building or 
acquiring sewerage systems, lighting or waterworks plants, 
and provides for the payment thereof. The Nebraska 
legislature, by the enactment of Chapter 181, authorizes 
cities and villages to establish and maintain heating and 
lighting systems or ice plants, and the same state, by 
Chapter 187, authorizes ‘metropolitan’ cities to take 
over gas and electric plants and provide for their opera- 
tion. The legislature of Washington, to allow for the 
extension of Seattle’s municipal railway, passed chapter 
138, authorizing municipal street railways to extend eight 
miles beyond the corporate limits of a city. Chapter 265 
of the 1919 Oregon laws, authorizes municipalities to build, 
own and operate and maintain waterwork, water systems, 
railways and railroads, electric light and power plants, or 
to take existing systems. Nevada, in its chapter 238, 
allows Carson City to rent, lease or acquire its publie 
utilities. Chapter 51 of the Wyoming laws, empowers 
cities and towns to enter into contracts with utilities to 
supply water. Iowa, by ‘chapter 288, allows cities of 100,- 
000 population to acquire or build waterworks systems, 
and limits the municipality for such acquisition or build- 
ing to 5 per cent above the existing indebtedness. Wis- 


consin, where the constitutional debt limit of any city is 
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5 per cent of its assessed valuation, by the passage of 
chapter 595, allows cities to acquire or construct public 
utilities by the bonding of the utility itself and the setting 
up of a special redemption fund to provide for the payment 
of the bonds and interest out of the earnings of the utility 
thus acquired. Chapter 492 of the laws of the same state 
authorizes the acquisition by a municipality of a street 
railway, the major part of whose holdings are within the 
corporate limits, by a majority vote of the people. 


“These are not all of the enactments of the legislature, 
but a sufficient number has been outlined to show the 
trend of public opinion. In Pennsylvania, Governor Sprouw! 
vetoed a bill which granted municipalities the right to 
own and operate street railways beyond their municipal 
limits. In New York, Governor Smith vetoed a measure 
authorizing the city of Buffalo and the International Raijj- 
way Company to enter into a contract providing for the 
operation of the street railroads in the city of Buffalo, 
This report cannot attempt to go into all or even part 
of the proposed legislation. Suffice it to say that the 
tendency toward ownership or a supervision which cannot 
differentiate between regulation and management has been 
marked. While the figures obtainable show little or no 
increase in the number of utilities municipalized, and for 
some utilities actually show a decrease, there is no ques- 
tion but that there is a quite decided awakening of public 
interest in the matter. Whether this public interest isa 
flurry as the result of unsettled economic conditions only 
time can tell. 

“There is another phase of the public-ownership ques- 
tion which we have but mentioned, and which is probably 
the most prominent of the whole situation. Municipalities 
must have transportation systems. The financial status 
of the great majority of urban railways has become such 
that they have been unable to make extensions or to bet- 
ter the service they are rendering. And the increase of fare 
does not always wholly alleviate the situation. The people 
dependent upon the ‘street railways are those least able 
to pay an increased fare. The constantly mounting cost 
of living and the consequent raising of wages affect the 
street railway systems more than other utilities, because 
between 40 per cent and 50 per cent of the operating ex- 
penses of street railways are the labor costs. The Presi- 
dent deemed the situation serious enough to appoint a 
commission to investigate the subject and make recom- 
mendations. For some months now this commission has 
been hearing evidence from all sides—from the operators, 
the bankers, the mayors of communities served, and from 
labor. No recommendations have yet been made. But the 
hearings developed that the street railway problem was 
of utmost importance. Communities now realize it, al- 
though heretofore they have been prone to feel that the 
companies were crying unnecessarily. Street railway se 
curities are nearly a drug on the market. It is almost im- 
possible to get new capital into the industry. 

“Many remedies have been suggested, many have been 
tried without avail. The solution in many instances has 
not been found. We cannot junk the street railway as 
obsolescent. For the welfare of the community it serves 
it must live. How best to keep it alive and giving ade 
quate service is not only the problem of its owners and 
operators to-day, but it is the problem of the community. 
The higher fare solution is not working out to the best 
advantage. The additional expense of four or six cents 
a day to the average patron seems to be a matter for 
serious consideration. Rather than pay it he will walk 
to his labor, or will Move to a neighborhood where it 
will not be necessary to ride to work. The result will 
be a congestion in certain districts which will react on 
the health and morals of a community. The so-called zone 
basis of rates has a tendency to bring about a like result. 

“Two new street car rates have recently been ordered 
by the Wisconsin commission, the results of which are 
being watched with a great deal of interest. One is at 
Racine, and should be designated as entirely experimental. 
This is an optional rate of $1 per week to be paid by the 
holder of the ticket for unlimited riding. The ticket is 
transferable, and it is only necessary that the holder show 
it to the conductor as he boards the car. This has been 12 
use less than two months and the company have beet 
selling an average of about 1,000 tickets each week. The 
results have not been as flattering as the company hoped, 
and it is doubtful as to whether they will care to continue 
it much longer. The other rate is in use at Oshkosh and 
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Fond du Lac, and results reported are very satisfactory. 
It consists of a 7-cent cash fare, 6 tickets for 35 cents, and 
50 tickets for $2.50. The manager of this property feels 
that he has very definite evidence that the rate is actually 
producing new traffic. 

“So the problem has become a social and economic one 
of which, reluctant though it may be to do so, the com- 
munity must take heed. On every hand we see evidences 
of the cities awakening to the gravity of it. Already mu- 
nicipalities have discontinued paving charges, franchise 
and other taxes, but there are many instances where even 
these reliefs fail to help, The result is that many city 
authorities see no way out but to purchase. On the other 
hand, some of the operators see no other salvation. Other 
cities have hesitated in taking over the systems, but have 
tried some sort of contract whereby the company is guar- 
anteed a return on its investment in return for continu- 
ance of low fares. This latter proposal, however, is often 
but a preliminary step to acquisition. 

“However we may view the reasonableness or the wis- 
dom of municipal acquisition of public utilities, we cannot 
put feel that the situation affects intimately every regu- 
latory body here represented. We are all more or less 
familiar with the troubles of street-car operation. It is 
our duty to use our best offices in helping solve them. 
Whether or not we believe in public ownership and opera- 
tion it is important that we lend our aid in framing legis- 
lation which will give the communities that measure of 
service which is essential to their welfare. 

“Your Committee has no recommendation other than 
this—that the members of this organization as individuals 
and as members of regulatory bodies keep awake to the 
tendency and see to it that whatever legislation is per- 
fected to help solve the problem be the result of experi- 
ence and study. We do not believe that when a plant is 
taken over by a municipality it should be freed from the 
supervision now given privately-owned plants. Rather, we 
believe that we should pay greater attention to the newly 
acquired municipal utility than to one privately owned, 
that it may be able to render that degree of service which 
the people expect and to which they are entitled.” 

It was decided that the selection of a general solicitor 
at Washington should be left to the executive committee 
and the valuation committee. 

The newly elected president announced his appointment 
of a valuation committee as follows: H. G. Taylor, 
Nebraska, chairman; John M. Kinkel, Kansas; Frederick 
J. Macleod, Massachusetts; John A. Guiher, Iowa; E. F. 


‘Morgan, West Virginia; Paul P. Haynes, Indiana; Hance 
'H. Cleland, Washington. 


The new executive committee is as follows: Dwight N. 
Lewis, Iowa, chairman; Joseph B. Eastman, Interstate 
Commerce Commission; E, I. Lewis, Indiana; Wm. G. 
Busby, Missouri; R. Hudson Burr, Florida; Lewis Nixon, 
New York, 1st District; J. J. Murphy, South Dakota. 


ELMQUIST ADDRESSES N. A. R. U. C. 


i (Address by Charles E. Elmquist, president and general so- 
icitor of the National Association of Railway and Utilities 
Commissioners, at Indianapolis, Ind., October 14.) 
The armistice, which practically ended the war, was 
signed the day before the meeting of our last convention. 
Questions of reconstruction to a peace basis became prom- 
— Our convention adopted a resolution which recited 
at state commissions would thereafter assert the power 


‘conferred upon them by state laws to regulate railroads 


and other public service corporations. 
While it was generally felt that the Director-General, in 
assuming to make intrastate rates and to control local ques- 


— affecting the expenditure of money, material and sup- 
— had exceeded the powers conferred upon him by 
law, yet no state commission during the war attempted to 
| Contest in the courts the exercise of that power. 


ae D. Hines became Director-General early in Janu- 
od 919, and Max Thelen, a former president of this asso- 
‘on, became director of public service. These gentle- 


men expressed a desire to cultivate better relations with 


~ state commissions than had heretofore existed under 


sime of ‘William G. McAdoo, and a conference was 


teld in January, at which time i 
: uestions of policy and 
Procedure were fully discussed. " — 


This meetin 
& was well attended 
of our association, by officers and members 


Complete agreement was reached at 
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the conference and this found expression in Order 68, 
issued by the Director-General. This order recognized the 
right of the state commissions to exercise all of the police 
powers other than the control of rates and that question 
was to be submitted to the court for final settlement. 

It is only fair to state right here that the relations which 
have existed during the past year between your president 
and the present Director-General of Railroads and his asso- 
ciates have been most cordial. It is my sincere conviction 
that the Director-General has earnestly attempted to dis- 
charge an important trust to the best of his ability. 

The North Dakota Rate Case and the group of wire cases 
reached the Supreme Court and were decided in the month 
of June. The decisions in those cases clearly established 
that the President and the Postmaster-General had the 
power, during the period of the war, to initiate state, as 
well as interstate, rates, fares and charges. Thus ended 
the attempt of the states to regulate intrastate rates dur- 
ing the period of federal control. The wires were returned 
the last day of July, and the Fuel Administration ceased 
to function in the same month. 


Many of the commissions have taken an active part in 
rate proceedings before local and central traffic commit- 
tees of the Railroad Administration, and before Directors 
Chambers and Thelen in Washington. In these matters 
they have been helpful to the shippers a3 well as the 
Director-General. In my judgment, the future will pre- 
sent an increasingly important field of activity for state 
commissions in matters affecting the reasonableness, as 
well as the relationship, of interstate rates, fares, charges 
and classifications, and the proper co-operation between 
state and federal authorities in Shreveport cases. 


Standard for Coal Gas 


Dr. Harry A. Garfield closed the affairs of his office 
without issuing the order fixing a minimum 528 British 
Thermal Unit standard on coal gas, although a long-con- 
tinued and persistent effort had been made by interested 
parties to have this done. That order, if legal, would 
have set aside every ordinance, contract, law and also order 
of a state commission affecting coal gas rates, and this 
was contemplated without considering the earnings of the 
company or the operating conditions. Rates would have 
been generally increased from 8 to 16 per cent. State 
commissions did not oppose just and reasonable increases 
of utility rates during the war, but none of them felt as 
if they should, or were authorized to, surrender their regu- 
latory power over coal gas rates to the Fuel Administrator. 
They regarded these rates as local rather than national in 
scope. For this reason I used my efforts to defeat the 
issuance of this order, and in so doing had the able co- 
operation of Commissioner Travis H. Whitney of New 
York City, the Special War Committee and other state com- 
missioners. 

Present indications favor the return of the railroads to 
private operation by the end of the year. This is strictly 
in accordance with the recommendation made by our asso- 
ciation to the Senate and House committees. Upon the 
restoration of the railroads, the commissions will be called 
upon to exercise all of their former regulatory powers un- 
less otherwise ordered by Congress. 

The present special session of Congress was convened 
to consider questions growing out of the readjustment to a 
normal peace basis. The President specifically asked it to 
give attention to railroad legislation, and indicated that he 
would return the railroads by the end of this year. Exten- 
sive hearings were held before the Senate and House com- 
mittees upon the Esch-Pomerene bills, and these commit- 
tees may be expected soon to report their recommenda- 
tions for legislation to their respective bodies. While a 
great many different plans have been suggested to Con- 
gress, it is pretty well understood that the Esch-Pomerene 
bills will be taken as the framework for the legislative 
structure ultimately to be constructed. 

Advocates of government ownership, or the Plumb plan, 
and those who favor a continuation of government opera- 
tion for the political advantage which might arise there- 
from in the ensuing national campaign, naturally oppose 
the final consideration of railroad legislation during the 
special session. But adjournment without passing such 
legislation may throw the whole question into the national 
campaign, in which event remedial legislation may be in- 
definitely postponed. 
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Need for Railroad Legislation 


There should be no uncertainty upon this question. De- 
lay seriously interferes with the readjustment of our busi- 
ness activities and strengthens the conviction of many 
persons that the time has come for this government to 
assume the permanent ownership and operation of the 
transportation lines, coal mines, packing plants, flour and 
lumber mills, coal and oil lands, steel plants, banks and 
many other important industries. 

None of us can foretell how far governmental <¢ctivities 
may ultimately- extend. The tendency is toward the in- 
crezse rather than the curtailment of control over the in- 
strumentalities of production and transportation. Yet it 
is certain that the dangerous period following the world’s 
greatest war, when passions are still inflamed and the 
increasing high cost of living and the wholesale charges 
o? undue profiteering are exciting the minds of our people 
td an unusual degree, is not the time for us to attempt 
to give serious consideration to the question of govern- 
meni ownership of railroads or other important industries. 

We are all creatures of habit. We are accustomed to 
privately operated railroads, and the experience which has 
been gained during the two years of federal operation has 
not convirced the American people that private operation 
is a failure. We are convinced, however, that regulation 
must be rounded out so as to give the people more perfect 
control over the rates, service, standardization, operating 
costs, consolidations, and extensions of these arteries of 
commerce. No serious consideration should be given to 
the question of public ownership until it has been demon- 
strated by experience that private operation, subject to 
more perfect regulation, fails to produce satisfactory serv- 
ice at reasonable rates, or that the enfo:coment of stat- 
utory laws will prevent periodical financial mismanage- 
ment. 

Just now Congress is a storm center. 
on the scene with his particular pet scheme. They are as 
multifarious as an armful of toy balloons. The railroad 
executives and securities holders appear to be in opposite 
camps, and apparently the most eminent lawyers of the 
country are tangled up over the question of excess earnings. 
Wiether this difference of opinion is real or mere camou- 
flage is a thing yet undisclosed. ‘ 

Congress is about to kick the anti-trust law into the 
middle of the ocean and permit consolidations, subject to 
the approval of public authorities. It is difficult to say 
whether sentiment for the consolidation of railroads is 
real or artificial, but it nevertheless exists. Every com- 
bination of railroads means an extension of monopoly and 
imposes upon Congress and the states the absolute duty 
of seeing to it that the arm o% regulation shall secure for 
the people that adequate service which competition has 
in a large measure provided for them. 

Remarkable as it may seem, the railroads, bankers and 
securities holders unite in demanding government regula- 
tion of capital issues. 

Corporations have taken advantage of federal operation 
to standardize and unify rates, charges, practices and 
classifications. ‘They have persistently advocated ccntral- 
ization of all rate-making power in the federal government. 
They are well organized in Washington, and some of the 
shrewdest men in the country are at their service. “Regu- 
lation by forty-eight commissions” is held forth as a great 
menace, although most railroad systems operate through 
only a few states. 


Good Work Done by States 


Railroad emissaries fail to mention the good work done 
by state authorities, but any mistake or alleged radical 
action of a state commission or court is shouted from the 
hcusetops. The last session of the North Dakota legis- 
lature passed a maximum rate law which prescribed rates 
much lower than those initiated by the Director-General. 
Comparisons between the North Dakota schedule and the 
present rates have been made by the railroads and are 
frecly circulated in Congress for the purpose of showing 
thit the North Dakota rates impose an undue burden on 
interstate commerce. At present we hear more about the 
North Dakota rate law than any other action taken by a 
state within the last two years. 

This experience is used to demonstrate the necessity of 
giving to the Interstate Commerce Commission full and 
exclusive power over all rates. Of course, these rates can- 
not go into effect during the period of federal control. The 
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question of their legality remains to be settled when th 
roads are returned. It would seem that the war periog 
with its constantly mounting costs. were an inauspicioy; 
time for the passage of laws which materially reduce 
transportation charges. However well disposed the North 
Dakota legislature might be, the fact remains that jts 
action has embarrassed the friends of state regulation, 

I have been amazed at the lack of understanding amone 
congressmen, business men and economists as to the 
proper function of state commissions. It was my privilege 
to be a member of the conference called by the Chamber 


of Commerce of the United States to consider the railroag 


question. This conference was composed of bankers, busi. 
ness men, railroad officials, economists, laborers, farmers 
and regulating officials. A more representative group of 
men could not have been assembled in this country. | 
the early stages of the conference the sentiment was djs. 
tinctly hostile to all forms of state regulation. These me 
had been impressed by the propaganda which has bee 
going on in this country for years. After state regulation 
had been carefully explained the atmosphere cleared anj 
most of the gentlemen frankly admitted that they had not 
known anything about the work of state commissions or 
the importance of local regulation. The utter stupidity of 
appealing to the federal government for relief in matters 
of purely local concern had never occurred to them. 

To a large extent the same thing may be said of our 
members of Congress. They are so busily occupied with 
the multitudinous affairs of their office that it is impossible 
for them to know of the work which is being done by state 
commissions. In my opinion Ccngress wishes to continue 
the dual form of regulaticn, but the members must be in- 
formed as to its benefits. Our several commissions should 
keep in touch with their members of Congress by letter 
and when in Washington call upon them. 

The past two years have been the most trying in the 
experience of our commissicns. They have been flooded 
with petitions by public service companies for increased 
rates, and in many jurisdictions it has been found neces 
sary to grant prompt relief in order to take care of the 
higher cost of labor, fuel, supplies, and material. In some 
communities very strong opposition to increased rates has 
developed and bitter charges have been made against the 
commissions. 

Public Hostility 


Perhaps one of the most striking examples of public 
hostility is to be found in the state of New Jersey. The 
Public Service Company of that state serves 165 cities, 
villages and boroughs. After an extcnded hearing the 
commission established a zone system based upon a 3 cent 
initial charge. The rates became effective September 1 
In its order the commission stated that the rates were &: 
perimental, and no appeal was taken from the order. Re 
cently the citizens of one of the large cities filed a petition 
with the governor, alleging that the commissioners were 
guilty of neglect and misconduct and should be removed 
from office. The governor hailed the members of the com: 
mission before him and the case was heard at Trento, 
N. J.,, on October 7. 

Under the law of that state it was the duty of the gor 
ernor to institute such an investigation if he believed the 
petition to be filed in good faith. Nothing in the evidence 
challenged either the integrity or the honesty of the com 
missicners nor was there anything to show that the com 
mission had failed to give consideration to all relevatl 
facts. It seems to me that this is a misdirected proceed: 
ing. Courts are created to try disputed questions of fact 
or law. If the governor should attempt to remove thé 
commissioners for an error of judgment he would be strik 
ing a very severe blow at our regulating system. Suti 
practice might thrust the whole question of regulatidl 
into politics, thus undermining the confidence which peopl 
should have in our regulating system. In practically all 
cases of any importance, petitions for removal might b 
filed with the governor either on behalf of intereste 
parties or at the behest of corporations, thus keeping the 
commission constantly on the defensive. Under such ci 
cumstances no cfficial could give the best service nor appl! 
himself to an intelligent ccnsideration of any case. 

The armistice was signed eleven months ago and the 
expected readjustment has found prices going upward it 
stead of downward. A number of noted economists 4 
peared before the Federal Electric Railways Commissi0 
and presented evidence to show that we have ente 
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ypon a new standard of wages and prices and that there 
js n0 probability of an early recession to normal times. 


Trying Years to Come 


The next few years will be very trying ones for all regu- 
lating Officials, federal, state and municipal. With the 
resumption of peace will come a demand for a substantial 
reduction in rates and charges of all public service corpo- 
rations, a8 Well as agitation for government and municipal 
ownership. The service of these different utilities .plays 
such an important part in the cost and comfort of living 
that serious attention must be given to these complaints. 
Valuation of the plants has become an accepted practice 
and a thorough knowledge of their accounting methods is 
imperative. The war played havoc with the expert or- 
ganizations of commissions, and it was found practically 
impossible to make a thorough and systematic study of 
the facts in cases which were presented. The situation is 
now changed, and no difficulty should be experienced in 
securing a high-grade working force. 

Some of the ablest economists and financiers in the coun- 
try recently appeared before the Federal Electric Railway 
Commission to testify as to the trend of prices and wages, 
and there was a practical unanimity of opinion among them 
to the effect that we have entered upon a new cost stand- 
ard in this country and that no substantial reduction in 
the prices of supplies and materials, in the cost of living, 
or in wages, may be expected for a number of years. This 
opinion is partially borne out by the upward trend of unit 
prices since the signing of the armistice. If this high 
price level continues it will be found that much of the 
cost data and many of the studies which have been here- 
tofore made will be of little value in deciding pending 
cases or those which may hereafter be brought. It would 
be well for commissions to anticipate criticism which is 
bound to be directed against them in the future by making 
careful cost studies of the operation of various utilities and 
to take the public squarely into their confidence in re- 
spect to the facts disclosed. 


Commission regulation can only be successful where the 
officers have the confidence of the public and the respect 
of the corporations. Hard work, painstaking study and 
absolute fairness in the decision of all cases are the only 


means which will permanently command that respect and 
confidence. 


We are living in an exceedingly critical age. Bolshevism 
is showing its ugly fangs in many sections of our coun- 


try, whether densely or sparsely populated. Over 300 
strikes in the month of July testify strongly to our social 
unrest. The great steel strike may spread to many other 
allied organizations in the American Federation of Labor 
and may even involve the Brotherhood trainmen. De- 
mands for increased wages in railroad service, public serv- 
ice and all lines of industry are exciting the apprehension 
of thinking people, and the labor conference now in ses- 
sion in the city of Washington is looked to for guidance 
in this unsettled period. Government statistics have dem- 
onstrated that the cost of living has kept pace with the 
increased wage, and many wage earners are to-day in 
poorer circumstances than they were prior to the war. 
Wages on the steam railroads have been increased during 
the past two years over one billion dollars, and there are 
pending demands which, if granted, would add hundreds 
of millions to the cost. 

The National War Labor Board was called upon to arbi- 
trate a great many disputes between the employes and 
street and electric railroads. This board adopted a living 
Scale of wages which had the effect of adding largely to 
the operating costs in this line of service. The maximum 
Wage was 52 cents per hour for motormen and conductors. 
This scale has been outstripped by wages now paid to 
the employes in Chicago, Boston, New York, Philadelphia, 
Cleveland and other large cities. 

At a recent hearing of the Federal Electric Railways 
Commission, of which I am chairman, witness appeared 
in behalf of the Amalgamated Association of Street and 
Electric Railway Employes of America. Data on the cost 
of living was introduced, and the commission was asked 
to recommend a comfort wage budget of $2.000 per year, 
based upon an eight-hour day. This is equivalent to 80 
cents per hour, $6.40 per day, and $166 per month. Ac- 
Cording to the witness this wage should be applied in all 
sections of the country to all employes of street railway 
Companies, unorganized as well as organized, married and 
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single, white, red, yellow and black; it should apply as a 
minimum to the janitor, the scrub-woman, the clerk, sten- 
ographer, common laborer of all kinds, the motorman and 
the skilled laborer. After the base wage has been fixed at 
80 cents per hour, wages must then be based upon the 
same classification as now exists between different classes 
of employes, thus giving the skilled laborer several times 
more than the common laborer receives. 


Meet Deficit by Taxation 


If, as a result of this scale of wages, it. should become 
necessary to increase fares to such an extent that the 
riding habit is curtailed, thus preventing the earning of 
sufficient revenue to meet operating expenses and fixed 
charges, they suggest that the deficit be made up by gen- 
eral taxation. “In their opinion this basic wage should 
apply alike to labor on the steam railroads, in the mills, 
shops, mines, stores, on the farm, and to all classes of 
workmen, the professional man, the school teacher, and 
to all persons in private or public employment. This de- 
mand results from a comprehensive study which has been 
made by the Labor Department of the government into 
the cost of living, and the sum of money which is required 
to comfortably sustain a family of five. 

Present tendencies and experience gained during the war 
have forced regulating officials to the conclusion that rates 
charged by public service corporations should be upon a 
sufficiently elastic basis to permit necessary revisions to 
be made to meet substantial changes in operating costs. 
Il. is to be hoped that the public has reached the deter- 
mination to abolish legislative and contract rates and to 
transfer to the proper regulating tribunals the control over 
this important subject. 

A few moments ago I alluded to the fact that Bolshevism 
bas made its appearance in certain sections of our country. 
Sometimes it shows up in very respectable guise. Let me 
illustrate: The other day a man appeared before our 
Federal Electric Railways Commission who made danger- 
ous comment about courts and commissions. He claimed 
to represent 60,000 people in a large city, who belonged 
to a Citizens’ Referendum League. He favored the con- 

seation of the street car properties by the city, justifying 
his position by asserting that the stockholders and bond- 
holders had been receiving a return upon fictitious capital 
for many years. His idea was that the city should build 
parallel lines and give service free, thus resulting in the 
final destruction of the privately owned property. He op- 
posed the increase of fares in that city in the following 
language: “It is not the price of labor, but just this: 
They are asking increased fares in order to meet the addi- 
ticnal cost of bribery, and for no other purpose in this 
world. That is it.” 

He attacked the valuation of the plant made by the 
public service commission of that state. No appeal was 
taken by his association from the order fixing the value. 

The question was asked him: “Why did you not take 
an appeal from that finding?” 

Answer: “Because I have been before the courts so 
muck that, as one gentleman expressed it—I had just as 
soon have a case against the devil at a courthouse in hell 
as to have a suit against. a public service corporation in 

Question: “Then you have not got very much respect 
for the public officials or courts of law of a 

Answer: “Well, your honor, to be perfectly candid with 
ycu, I will say this, that it does look like to me from 
all the experience and information that I can possibly 
gather, and I believe that every man in the United States, 
virtually, from Maine to California, has got to the point 
where they no longer look upon our courts as a place 
where justice between man and man is administered, but 
merely as a refuge and a haven for the murderer, the 
robber, the burglar and the thief.” 

Ii is needless to say that the commission refused to 
hear further from a man who indicted our whole social 
and judicial system. 

Perhaps such extreme notions will never gain dangerous 
headway in America, but nevertheless such manifestations 
are the symptoms of a disease which it is well for this 
country to study with great care, and to apply a remedy 
when found. 


Association Growing in Strength 


Our national association is growing in strength and in- 
fluence. It is distinctly a public institution, and as such 
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it can always be depended upon to support the public 
interest. 

As indicating the standing of our association, I might 
briefly call attention to the fact that the president of your 
association was appointed by President Wilson as a mem- 
ber of the Federal Electric Railways Commission, and is 
serving as its chairman. This should not be regarded as 
a personal compliment to myself, but as a proper recogni- 
tion of the standing of the National Association of Railway 
and Utilities Commissioners. 

The importance of this investigation cannot be over- 
estimated. It is claimed that six billion dollars are invested 
in the street and electric railway companies of the coun- 
try. Sixty companies are now in the hands of receivers, 
and a large number are hovering on the verge of bank- 
ruptcy. Invitations were extended to all public service 
commissions, mayors of cities, economists and students of 
transportation problems to appear before the commis- 
sion. Questionnaires have been mailed to all public serv- 
ice corporations, mayors and commissions. Hearings have 
been conducted for weeks, and the most eminent men in 
the country have freely and voluntarily appeared before 
the commission to offer their suggestions. 

Hearings were closed on Saturday, October 4, and a 
force of expert men is now engaged in analyzing the testi- 
mony and agreeing upon recommendations to be submitted 
to the commission for its consideration. It is to be hoped 
that the service given by the representative of your asso- 
ciation may be distinctly helpful in the solution of one 
of the serious economic problems. It should be borne in 
mind that all of the members of this commission are giv- 
ing their services to the public free of cost. 

The bureau at Washington has now been maintained 
two and a half years. Hon. Clyde B. Aitchison, now the 
distinguished chairman of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, was our first representative. During the past 
two years I have tried to represent you. It has been my 
privilege to be consulted upon many questions affecting 
public policy by members of Congress and students of 
transportation and social problems. As a representative 
of the states I have been welcomed in all departments of 
the government. By letter, telegram and other methods I 
have tried to keep in touch with the wishes and their senti- 
ments of the members of every state commission. Their 
combined views upon legislative matters and questions 
affecting the extension of federal control over the railroads 
and wire systems, the return of the properties, and the 
principles which should be introduced into any well round- 
ed regulating system, have been duly presented to Con- 
gress. 

I have often discussed legislative and practical questions 
with the members of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. Briefs were filed by our association in the North 
Dakota Railroad Case and in the combined telephone cases, 
and arguments have been made to the Commission and 
to the courts in several valuation proceedings. In fact, 
the Washington office has become a sort of bureau of in- 
formation, or rather a clearing house through which our 
commissioners and other persons come for relief. 

Early in the year I secured the services of James A. Lit- 
tle, formerly rate expert for the North Dakota Commis- 
sion. About a month ago he left our office and entered 
the service of the Railroad Administration. If ample ap- 
propriations could be secured this office could be made 
very much more useful than it has been. Hardly a week 
passes by without the arrival in Washington of commis- 
sioners upon matters that could easily be cared for by us. 
This office can be used in presenting motions to the Su- 
preme Court, arguments to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, and in taking care of departmental work for the 
states. Proper utilization of the services in this bureau 
would save a great deal of money for the different states. 
Consolidation of Railroads 


Evidently Congress will permit the consolidation of rail- 
road companies subject to the approval of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. This will open up to your Wash- 
ington office an important new field for keeping the state 
commissions advised and informed, and for presenting 
their communications to the federal tribunals. If greater 
co-operation in rate-making between state and federal 
authorities is to come, our Washington office will be used 
as a point of contact between these different bodies. If 
federal incorporation of railroads is permitted there will be 
need for some person to be in Washington to watch legis- 
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lation, because the railroads and other interests will be 
constantly urging the limitation of the police powers of 
the states. 

Large business institutions, railroads, corporations, bank. 
ing houses, the chambers of commerce, the farmers and 
organized labor are represented there all the time. Goo 
public policy demands the maintenance of our offic« upon 
a permanent and enlarged scale, and I earnestly hope that 
all of the state commissioners and other officers of the 
states will co-operate in making this a useful and import. 
ant branch of the public service. 

At this point, however, I wish to make a suggestion, | 
have frequently sent out circulars inviting the expression 
of opinion upon certain matters. Some commissioners 
answered promptly and others at the end of four, five or 
six months. Many do not reply at all. The efficiency of 
this office depends upon our ability to marshal facts 
rather than opinions, and to get them before the proper 
authorities in short order. I strongly urge that preferred 
attention should be given to all communications sent out 
from our Washington bureau. 


It has been a great honor to be permitted to serve as 
president and general solicitor of this association. I have 
tried, imperfectly to be sure, to represent you. I sincerely 
believe in state regulation of utilities. IL have always be. 
lieved that undue centralization of power in Washington 
was a menace to the welfare of the people of our country, 
and my two years’ experience in Washington has strength. 
ened that conviction. Under no circumstances should the 
federal government attempt to do a thing which can be 
better done by the states themselves. It is for you, gen- 
tlemen, to satisfy the public and Congress that this state- 
ment is true. As president I have had splendid co-opera- 
tion from the officers and many of the members of this 
association. For this I thank you. Every call for assist- 
ance has met with a ready response. Many of the con- 
missioners end especially members of the committees have 
repeatedly come to Washington at my request. Until the 
final disposition of railroad and telephone legislation it 
= be necessary for them to hold themselves subject to 
call. 











































Resigns as Solicitor 


I herewith tender my resignation as general solicitor 
of your association, to take effect on the first day of De 
cember, 1919. I have accepted an invitation to become a 
member of the firm of Clapp & McCartney, of St. Paul, 
Minn., and shall hope hereafter to devote myself to the 
general practice of the law and the trial of rate and utility 
cases. The opportunity to associate myself with a prowi- 
nent firm in the northwest and to live again among the 
friends and acquaintances of my home state is so gratify- 
ing that I feel compelled to accept it in the interest of 
myself and the members of my family. 

Separation from this association will not cause me to 
lose interest in it, and I trust that all of you will feel free 
at any time to confer or communicate with me upon any 
question affecting public service or the good of the asso- 
ciation. 


AITCHISON DISCUSSES FUTURE 
TRANSPORTATION POLICY 


(Address by Clyde B. Aitchison, Chairman, Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, before the National Association of Railway 
and Utilities Commissioners at Indianapolis, Ind., Oct. i4, 1919.) 



















It has formerly been the privilege of the Interstate Com 
merce Commission to be host to this association. This 
convention is being held elsewhere than at Washington, 
and the privilege of welcoming the association, therefore, 
devolves upon others. I may, for the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, say to our brethren of the states, that we 
renew our assurances of distinguished consideration, and 
that when the wandering instinct of the association has 
been sufficiently gratified and it is content to go back t0 
its logical meeting place in our Washington offices, it will 
give us the same high degree of pleasure we have felt 12 
the past to say once more, “Welcome to our city!” ‘ 

Your executive committee has given me an opportunity 
to make some suggestions as to certain pressing matters 
of common concern. The size and complexity of the prob- 
lem preclude anything but a summary treatment. AS 
have not been able to confer with my colleagues as to these 
suggestions, let them be treated as merely my own vieWS, 
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except as far as they happen to voice what the Commis- 
sion has already said in other ways. 

When we met last November, we were cheered by the 
execution of the armistice ending hostilities. Instinctively 
America turned from war to peace. Eleven months has 
seen the great army returned, practically demobilized, and 
remerged in the citizenry, and the industrial machinery is 
again producing the things which make up the commerce of 
peace. The war developed unexpected national strength, 
put disclosed unexpected weaknesses and menaces to the 
life of the nation. It has broadened our ideals of democ- 
racy and of the essential relations between men. Beside 
grave questions of international policy, we have critical 
internal problems. The situation is without parallel, and 
transcends experience. Bluntly stated, there is an open 
issue between anti-statism and the state. It is revolution 
or evolution, chaos as opposed to law and order. Our 
economic readjustments must meet this situation, and must 
conform to our own enlarged ideals. 

The progress of war required the mobilization of the 
whole transportation system of the country as a part of 
the military arm of the nation. How this was accomplished 
and how the roads have been operated as a federal unit 
are matters of recent history. The assumption of federal 
control was a measure designed to meet an emergency dur- 
ing war. With the passing of that emergency have been 
voiced widespread demands for the early resumption of 
the possession and operation of the properties by their cor- 
porate owners. There have also been counter-demands that 
federal control, which had its inception in the national 
emergency of war, shall be continued after that emergency 
has passed, because exigencies of a different character have 
arisen, or in order to afford a better test of the efficiency 
of governmental control and operation. No domestic 
question before Congress is of greater importance. 

There is thus given both a duty and an opportunity. 
Whatever general policy is followed, the duty is to secure 
a system of transportation adequate for national needs in 
times of national stress or peril as well as during peace, 
and which will furnish safe, adequate and efficient trans- 
portation at the lowest cost consistent with such character 
of service. This duty is primarily upon the nation, rather 
than the states. There is an unusual opportunity for a 
thorough examination into the fundamental relations which 
concern the corporations and the state, the owners, in- 
vestors, employes, patrons and those who are indirectly 
but vitally affected, and for the enactment of legislation to 
effectuate a general policy. 


If the subject were being considered a priori, we might 
expect that the state itself would undertake to furnish 
transportation under its duty to provide for the general 
peace, health, safety and convenience. Indeed, the muni- 
cipalities, states and even the nation have in some in- 
stances undertaken to perform such functions. While 
public policy has thus far entrusted the carrying on of 
transportation to private agencies, as trustees for the state, 
the business is essentially governmental in character. But 
there has been and is wholly lacking such a clearly defined, 
well considered policy as it might be thought the nation 
would have formulated or developed in view of the fact it 
has entrusted so vital governmental powers to subjects. A 
consistent, comprehensive, and effective policy would 
adjust relationships so that these important public services 
would be rendered in an efficient, economical and equitable 
manner, with the ultimate welfare of the body politic as the 
underlying motive. 

Historically, the problem was approached in the reverse 
direction. Our conception of the essentially governmental 
nature of these services has been a matter of evolution. 
Transportation has been carried on by private enterprise 
from the beginning. The continuing policy has been to 
interfere as little as possible with the individual, and to 
remit to local treatment matters which were of national 
concern, until the necessity for remedial legislation be- 
came imperative, and then merely to alleviate the immedi- 
ate irritation. Thus, the act to regulate commerce now 
Stands as the result of repeated amendments and supple- 
ments, each designed to remedy certain demonstrated mis- 
chiefs, and each rather closely confined to the correction of 
the single deficiency or group of deficiencies which called 
for the remedial ‘attempt. Likewise the state commission 
acts have been the growth of years, and do not furnish a 
comprehensive answer to the broad question of railroad 
relations, 
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The President, in his annual message to Congress, De- 
cember 7, 1915, suggested the necessity for congressional 
investigation of conditions relating to interstate and for- 
eign commerce, and as to the necessity for further legisla- 
tion; and his suggestion was followed by the extensive 
hearings conducted before the Newlands committee. With 
the entry of the nation into the war the heavy tasks of rais- 
ing, equipping, transporting, subsisting and maintaining 
millions of men overseas made obvious the necessity for a 
co-ordinated administration of the railways. It will be 
helpful to recall the nature of the emergent conditions 
which led to the assumption of federal control, as stated 
by the President: 


It was necessary that the administration of the railways 
should be taken over by the government so long as the war 
lasted. It would have been impossible otherwise to establish 
and carry through under a single direction the necessary priori- 
ties of shipment. It would have been impossible otherwise to 
combine maximum production at the factories and mines and 
farms with the maximum possible car supply to take the prod- 
ucts .to the ports and markets; impossible to route troop ship- 
ments and freight shipments without regard to the advantage 
or disadvantage of the roads employed; impossible to subordi- 
nate, when necessary, all questions of convenience to the pub- 
lic necessity; impossible to give the necessary financial support 
to the roads from the public treasury. 


In his first regular message to the Congress following 
the armistice, the President stated that the question which 
caused him the greatest concern was that of the policy 
to be adopted toward the railroads; and that the question, 
as to which he had no confident judgment of his own, 
must be studied immediately, and without bias or preju- 
dice. The President warned Congress it seemed to him 
to be his clear duty to relinquish control‘of the roads, 
even before the expiration of the statutory period, unless 
there should appear in the meantime some clear prospect 
of a legislative solution of the question as to what it is 
right we should do with the railroads, in the interest of 
the public and in fairness to their owners. 


There has been universal concurrence in the conclusion 
of the President that it would be a disservice alike to the 
country and to the owners of the railroads to return to 
the old conditions unmodified, and that what the country 
chiefly needs is that all its means of transportation—rail- 
ways, waterways, and highways—should be developed. The 
necessity for the immediate formulation of a broad legis- 
lative policy was emphasized at the beginning of the 
present session of Congress when the President announced 
his intention to return the railroads to their owners at 
the end of the calendar year. 


Congress has .been thoroughly and intelligently advised 
by the investigations of the Newlands committee, and by 
a succession of House and Senate hearings, as to the com- 
pensation of the carriers taken over, the continuance of 
federal control, the short line railroads, the long and short 
haul rule, and by exhaustive hearings before each com- 
mittee on the various concrete proposals for comprehen- 
sive legislation. Some features of the discussion have 
been wholly novel. The railroad situation, while regarded 
as of tremendous importance, has been treated as but one 
part of the more comprehensive general subject of trans- 
portation. In the hearings transportation has been treated, 
not as something affecting merely shippers or localities 
and the carriers, but as presenting an economic problem 
of first importance, which affects the political and social 
life of the nation and embodies perplexing questions as 
to the rights and duties of the corporations, their owners 
and creditors, their employes, organized and unorganized, 
and the shippers and public served, and the relations of 
the federal government tc the states. 

An outstanding lesson emphasized by the war was that 
an adequate transportation system is not only a controlling 
factor in the carrying on and development of commerce, 
but is an absolutely requisite branch of the military arm 
of government, and vital in the national defense. 

However desirable competition and individualism may 
be in the conduct of the transportation of the country in 
times of peace, in times of great national stress, whether 
due to war or other emergency, the constituents of the 
transportation system of the country must be capable of 
prompt mobilization and operation as a single unit. To 
accomplish this is one of the highest offices of the national 
law-making body. It is possible that such power may 
never be used. But the same spirit of precaution which 
led the British government, following the Franco-Prussian 
war, to provide by statute a ready means for the taking 
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over of the railways of Great Britain when needed, dic- 
tates that this country shall not be less forehanded. Like 
provision should be made for the taking over of a lesser 
number of the railroad systems of the country when the 
emergency does not require the taking of all. The rights 
of the owners of the property taken in any such event 
are adequately guaranteed by the Constitution, and by the 
good faith of the government. ‘ 

Again, the war has emphasized that even in times of 
peace no railroad lives to itself alone.. The most pro- 
nounced individualist must agree that, in the public in- 
terest, certain forms of competitive activties, and the ex- 
clusive use of certain kinds of property by the owning 
carriers, must be curtailed that the whole system may 
keep abreast of the reasonable demand of expanding com- 
merce. Many plans have been suggested to carry out this 
idea. They run down the gamut from the acquisition of 
all railroad lines by the government, as an_ extreme, 
through propositions for mergers into a limited number 
of regional or large competitive systems, to a number of 
minor suggestions as to the pooling of rolling stock or 
terminals. But it is generally agreed that in the future 
there must be a far greater degree of unification and util- 
ization of facilities, equipment ard terminals, than ever 
before. 


Economy dictates that future railway construction shall 
be limited to that which is necessary and convenient for 
governmental purposes and the public, and that the enter- 
prise shall promise a fair degree of success, and not un- 
duly impair the ability of existing lines to fulfill their 
public undertakings. This principle has-the justification of 
practical experience, and in successful application to rail- 
road and other public service agencies, has been familiar 
for years. There is nothing novel or experimental about 
it. The principle is older than rate regulation, and ante- 
dates the application of steam to railways. The protection 
of legitimate investments already made against impair- 
ment by unnecessary or wasteful competitive construction 
must have a marked effect in sustaining the credit of 
existing carriers, and will discourage none but unwise in- 
vestments, while it will afford strong inducement for use- 
ful investment in the public service. It is in the public 
interest that the investment shall be kept to the lowest 
amount consistent with comprehensive and good service, 
both because the total return upon the whole amount of 
investment is thereby lessened and because capital is 
thereby made available for other and more exigent pur- 
poses. 

As the railroads are integral parts of a system neces- 
sary for the nation’s prosperity and for its security, and 
as the great majority of the states have failed to enter 
upon this field of regulation, it is essential that the federal 
government for the protection of the Union and in the 
interest of all the states, should assume full jurisdiction 
as to the issuance of certificates of convenience and neces- 
sity to carriers who intend to engage in the transportation 
of interstate commerce. That this regulatory power can be 
and should be exercised in complete harmony with local 
tritunals, ard with their assistance, goes without saying. 

Correlative with the right to protection against invasion 
goes the carrier’s obligation of intensive cultivation of 
the field which it has undertaken to occupy. The al- 
ternative to the acceptance of this obligation is that the 
state itself must perform its governmental function and 
furnish adequate transportation in such localities. There 
should be little question as to the duty to provide for the 
extension of short branch or spur lines of tracks to com- 
munities or industries which are reasonably entitled to 
such service. While a few states undertake to confer au- 
thority to require such extensions, the great majority have 
not vested such authority in any officialk The vacuum 
should be filled, and the plenary power of Congress be 
exercised to the end that interstate commerce may move. 

The President in his message previously quoted pointed 
out the interdependence of the rail-and-water systems of the 
country. The necessity for co-ordination and encourage- 
ment of development each in its own proper line, is ob- 
vious. 

These are the broad lines of a policy which will apply 
under all conditions of ownership and operation, either 
governmental or private. The mere enumeration of the 
many plans proposed to carry out these conceptions would 
require too much time. Certain of these plans propose 
the continuance of federal control for indefinite periods, or 
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for specified times of greater or less lengths of duration, 
either in its present form, or by returning the properties 
to their owners for direct operation under a centralized feq. 
eral general organization. Others propose public ownership, 
with either public operation, or operation by some agency 
other than the Government, such as a great corporation, 
managed by private owners, or conjointly by the employes 
and the public. Other plans contemplate the return to 
private operation, with no disturbance of ownership; while 
again there are proposals for a complete regrouping of 
carriers and a diversion of the present ownerships, into 
either regional rail corporations, or else strong competing 
systems, privately operated. Other plans propose the cop. 
tinuance of the existing ownerships, except as evolution 
permits consolidations in the public interest, with a modi- 
fied and amplified scheme of regulation founded upon that 
which we now have. 

Assuming that the country desires a resumption of privy. 
ate.ownership and operation, under appropriate provisions 
and safeguards, and the speedy return to private ownership 
and operation, we need not now answer certain far-reach- 
ing questions which would obtrude themselves if the policy 
of governmental ownership should be _ adopted. There 
would be utter uncertainity as to the amount of the price 
which, under the Constitution, the carriers could demand 
for their properties. The principles underlying the com- 
pensation for the taking of such property are by no means 
clear. There is grave doubt as to how the requisite finan- 
cial arrangements could be made. There is the certainty 
of litigation, which would continue for decades. If con- 
summated, there would be continued difficulty in prevent- 
ing the intrusion of partisanship into the selection of the 
railroad personnel, the details of management, the rate 
structure, and into the location and manner of construc- 
tion. The temptation would be strong to treat the trans- 
portation systems as a fiscal contrivance of the Govern- 
ment, rather than as an instrumentality of commerce and 
for national defense. Labor difficulties will not be ob- 
viated by the mere adoption of a plausible plan. The 
avoidance of favoritism and the creation of a status which 
will attract to and retain the best men in the railway 
service under governmental operation, present serious ob- 
stacles. Perplexing questions will arise as to the respon- 
sibility and relationship of the governmentally owned or 
operated railways to Congress and to the states; and dif- 
ficulties in respect to the police power of the states might 
be expected. 

But we can pass from a consideration of legislation 
which is merely possible to that which is more probable. 

Under a continued policy of a regulated private ownership 
and operation, there must be a revision of the limitations of 
law upon the united or co-operative activities among rail- 
and-water common carriers, if the carriers are to be co- 
ordinated and not be dealt with merely as individual and 
competing activities. The necessarily monopolistic and 
essentially governmental character of the function of na- 
tion-wide transportation differentiates carriers devoted to 
such service from individuals engaged in private lines of 
enterprise. Wasteful or unnecessary competition must re- 
sult ultimately in permanent deterioration of service, in- 
creased rates, or the postponement of overdue rate re 
ductions. When the Government is exercising fully its 
power to regulate service and rates, within certain limits 
the law of increasing returns promises that good results 
will follow from mergers and consolidations effected upon 
proper terms. The limits imposed by economic and natural 
laws furnish the test as to the extent to which consolida- 
tions and mergers should be permitted or required. 

As between the consolidation of the. railroads into re 
gional groups and consolidation into larger competitive 
units, the discussion has undoubtedly tended toward the 
acceptance of the latter alternative. The Government may 
act with respect to consolidations either by permitting 
consolidation, in appropriate cases, or by requiring con 
solidations. Under the first policy, upon appropriate in- 
vestigation, the lines affected are relieved from the re 
straints of law, and desirable mergers may be encouraged 
by the bringing of some moral pressure. to bear. The 
second plan involves the exercise of the power of eminent 
domain, and requires that unwilling owners of the merged 
properties shall receive the value of their property so taken 
from them. 

A further means of avoiding unnecessary duplication 
and waste is by the pooling of freight equipment, and, to 
a degree, of locomotives. This will permit the fluidity of 
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distribution and concentration attendant upon a single own- 
ership and will secure such economies as standardization 
of construction and utilization may afford. Equipment 
has been largely pooled during federal control, but as 
additions and betterments in recent years have necessarily 
not kept pace with tonnage, it is important to make ade- 
quate provision for the most efficient utilization of all 
equipment, after private operation is resumed. Broad 
administrative powers should be conferred upon a central 
tribunal, whereby results can be reached similar to those 
attained by federal control. With such powers must go 
authority to distribute the burden of furnishing equipment, 
90 that an unwilling but able carrier can be required to 
provide itself with an adequate supply of equipment. 

Competition as to rates between rail carriers has largely 
disappeared, and as the principles of regulation become 
better developed and administered, the necessity for such 
competition in less marked. But while human nature re- 
mains as it is, although the modicum of proper service can 
pe compelled regardless of competition, the rivalry be- 
tween man and man, and men and men, is needed to keep 
to the highest the standard of competitive service, and by 
reflection, of non-competitive service. 

With a constant tendency toward the elimination of 
competition in rates, the excuse for differentiation in 
treatment of competitive and non-competitive traffic has be- 
come of weaker authority. This commends itself because 
of the greater facility, fluidity and scope in the movement 
of commerce, and because of the equal and uniform treat- 
ment it gives all traffic. 

The war showed that the railroad terminals were none 
too adequate, and traffic was moved only by a use of them 
regardless of ownership. Until federal control the rail 
carriers generally forbade their terminals to competitors 
entirely, or admitted them only upon onerous terms. Such 
a policy was distinctly against the interest of the transpor- 
tation system as a whole. A more liberal policy now 
obtains in the common use of terminal facilities by com- 
peting carriers. With the resumption of private operation 
good policy will require a similar common use of terminals 
upon fair terms, in the public interest, and will provide 
ameans for insuring the enlargement or improvement of 
terminals to the extent necessary to give adequate service. 

As a necessary mea 1s of preventing wasteful competition, 
the regulating body mus ‘ave the power to prescribe the 
ninimum rate as wel] as maximum. This authority has 
long been reposed in ine* of the state regulating tribunals, 
but it has never peen .ected in the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 

Existing legislatior'. gives inadequate protection to one 
carrier as against eaother, in the division of earnings 
accruing on commor business. As good policy contem- 
plates that the rates imposed for such joint business be 
just and reasonable, it also dictates that the division of 
the avails thereof be ween the participating carriers shall 
be just and reasonadle, whether such joint rates were 
established by the voluntary act of the carriers, or were 
prescribed by a regu ating tribunal. 


It may be necessary that in the transition period follow- 
ing federal control, »verzealous traffic officers newly re- 
turned to their respective properties should be saved from 
themselves, and that the carriers and the country should 
be spared those burdens which would follow anything ap- 
proaching a rate war. A modification of the present plan 
of district traffic committees, under the direction of public 
authority, may be necessary as a Stablizing influence dur- 
ing the readjustment stage. 


During federal control the policy as to wages and sup- 
plies for the railroads has been controlled by the govern- 
ment. Wages and material now stand on an increased 
level, although there would doubtless have been consider- 
able increases whether federal control had been assumed 
or not. Contemporaneously, the lines of demarcation of 
the corporate systems have been largely ignored in the 
routine of traffic, and the owners: will take the properties 
back with many new trade channels deeply cut. To a 
large extent the increased costs constitute a direct cost 
of the war and should be borne as are other war expenses. 
As these conditions have been forced upon the carriers, it 
seems appropriate that following the return of the proper- 
ties and until the corporations have a reasonable opportu- 
lity to make their own readjustments, the government 
Should stand behind unavoidable losses from operation, 
to a reasonable extent. Both the general integrity of the 
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rate structure and the pressing necessity for conservation 
of revenue require that some means must be found to 
insure the continuance of a compensatory scale of rates, 
subject to such readjustments as may improve, rather 
than break down, the whole fabric. The conscious effort 
must be made, in the transition period, to put transportation 
on its own feet, so that it will bear its own costs without 
continual recurrence to the public treasury to make up 
deficits from operations. 

As a permanent proposition, shall the government at- 
tempt, by legislative rule, to assure any given net income 
for the carriers by providing that rates shall be made to 
yield a fixed minimum return upon the value of the prop- 
erty of each carrier, or the carriers in a given district, or 
the carriers as a whole? Shall excess earnings above what 
the legislature deems a fair return be recaptured from a 
prosperous carrier, to be devoted to some public use con- 
nected with the furthering of transportation, or to be ap- 
plied to the relief of the weaker roads? 


Lack of time prevents a discussion of these important 
inquiries, but a few general observations may be made. 
The policy of the country so far has been against private 
subventions. Each carrier has, under the Constitution, an 
effective assurance of a fair return upon the fair value of 
the property of the carrier, provided it can earn this re- 
turn under reasonable rates. The difficulties in enforcing 
this constitutional guaranty stand as the chief reason urged 
for a more specific legislative rule. 


A fixed rate of return ignores the fluctuations in the 
worth of money which occur from time to time and from 
place to place, and the element of relative risk in the 
enterprise. If a uniform percentage of return is applied, 
it will be unjust to the public if based upon the property 
and business of the least fortunate carrier, and unduly 
liberal to some carriers and extremely unjust to others if 
based only upon the property and business of the most 
favorably situated carrier. If based upon an average, some 
will continue to be above and some below the standard, as 
at present, unless some means for recapture and redis- 
tribution of excess earnings from the most fortunate car- 
rier are applied. Both the constitutionality and economic 
justness of such heroic treatment are open to grave ques- 
tion. Before making a permanent governmental guaranty 
of minimum earnings, there should be a careful study of 
the comparative economies of private ownership under 
such a guaranty with those which can be expected under 
government ownership with private operation and under 
government ownership and operation. The problem is 
much broader than the mere stabilizing of railroad credits. 
Any plan designed to raise a fixed amount from rates will 
defeat itself if it fails to recognize the need of a rate 
structure under which commerce can and will move. Such 
an attempt will have an effect the reverse of that intended, 
by demoralizing business and credits generally. It is im- 
portant to know whether the roads could be made self- 
supporting under a guaranty plan, and the burden of show- 
ing that fect is upon the proponents of the idea. 


Some practical difficulties occur in carrying out a legis- 
lative direction to raise a precise sum of money or to 
produce a certain percentage of future return. Stability 
in rates is regarded by the users of railroads as of great 
importance, as investments are made and contracts are 
undertaken upon long-established relationships, and un- 
foreseen rate fluctuations often have an extremely disturb- 
ing effect. Great financial hardships have followed un- 
anticipated rate changes. If a certain fixed percentage is 
to be yielded each carrier, or each group of carriers, year 
by year, periodical rate fluctuations will be inevitable. 

Whether a schedule will yield a certain percentage of 
return depends on the growth or shrinkage of business, 
the rise and fall in the prices of manufacture and labor, 
the extent to which a shrinkage in traffic can be met by 
reduced operating expenses, and the efficiency of manage- 
ment and labor. Each of these variable factors has a 
marked effect on the net income in the railroad business, 
and each is beyond the control of the rate-regulating 
tribunal. If a direction to produce a fixed return from 
rates is to be effectual, the ultimate responsibility for the 
whole rate structure must be vested in one tribunal. If 
such a policy is adopted by the federal government, it 
necessarily eliminates the states as effective factors in 
determining the rate structure. 

Much can be said as to the condition of railroad credit, 
and the necessity for maintaining it on a favorable basis 
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so as to induce the investment of such capital as is neces- 
sary for needed improvements and extensions of the trans- 
portation system. As it can be shown that the trend of 
return, whether based upon dividend-paying stocks, or 
upon the ratio of earnings to capital outstanding, or of 
income to book cost of property, has been upward under 
regulation, and not downward, the decline in railway credit 
must be ascribed to causes other than the administration 
of the act to regulate commerce or the various state regu- 
lating statutes. The credit of the railroads is a continuing 
problem. It is individual as applied to a particular car- 
rier. Credit cannot be established or maintained by legis- 
lative act. If legislative fiat could ignore those moral and 
business consideratiéns which determine the credit of every 
individual or aggregation of individuals, large or small, 
and could place all the carriers upon an equality, the credit 
of each individual or group of individuals would speedily 
be tested and readjusted by the application of the same 
moral and business considerations. 


One thing is certain: The railroads of the country would 
not find themselves possessed of unlimited credit if the 
act to regulate commerce were repealed over night: 

The emancipation of railway operation from financial 
dictation will have a favorable effect on railroad credit in 
the ultimate. The familiar instances of disaster to rail- 
road properties attributable to inexcusable financial ma- 
nipulation and exploitation, readily occur to recollection. 
As looking to the future prevention of such disasters, there 
is suggested an extension of the terms of the Clayton act 
with reference to interlocking directorates, making them 
applicable to common carrier corporations even when not 
engaged in competition. 

There is general agreement as to the necessity for gov- 
ernmental supervision and regulation of the issuance of 
securities of public service corporations in the case of 
carriers engaged in interstate commerce. Efficiency in 
administration and the protection of the common interests 
of the states alike suggest that such regulation shall be 
exercised by the federal government exclusively. 


With increased duties and responsibilities conferred 
upon the regulatory bodies must come such a revision of 
their machinery as may be necssary to maintain adminis- 
tration to the highest degree of efficiency, using the term 
efficiency as including promptness of disposition as well 
as intelligent and correct action. This brings in issue at 
once the relation of the regulating tribunals of the states 
and of the federal government. Even those who favor the 
full exercise of the plenary power of Congress and the 
complete centralization of regulation in the federal gov- 
ernment, freely concede the necessity for some local ad- 
ministration with respect to many matters, in order that 
administration may be efficient under the definition given. 

Experience as both a state and federal commissioner in- 
dicates to me that the situation is by no means as difficult 
as it has generally been represented to be, and that the 
conflicts and absurdities have been made the most of in 
the telling. The crystallization of the law by judicial 
decision has proceeded slowly, but is now fairly clear, 
and further clarification by legislation is to be expected. 
The responsibilities and powers of the federal tribunal are 
well recognized, and now that responsibility and power 
are well located, it is reasonable to expect a degree of co- 
operation which formerly was unobtainable. The sug- 
gestion of the Interstate Commerce Commission in this 
regard was that the “conflict of jurisdiction between the 
federal government and the states could probably be re- 
solved through harmonious co-operation if the federal 
tribunal could be authorized to co-operate with state au- 
thorities by utilizing their services in appropriate in- 
stances and to an appropriate extent.” This has been the 
position of the Commission for many years, as stated in 
its reports and the expressions of its members, translated 
into action in numerous cases by effectual co-operation, as 
far as the existing law permits. The state commissions 
have come through federal control with public confidence 
in them strengthened. They have proven themselves to 
be such valuable public institutions that the repeated pro- 
posals to relegate them to the junk heap have met with no 
responsible favor. 

These subjects, while of tremendous importance, and at- 
tended by many difficulties in detailed application, are 
capable of ultimate settlement, although the process may 
take time, and may require compromise and adjustment 
and readjustment. 
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But all these matters pass into comparative insignificanc 
when compared with the possibility that the railroads may 
cease to function entirely because of the dissatisfaction 
of the employes generally, or those in a particular class 
with their terms and conditions of employment. Such a 
cause has brought the nation face to face with cessaiion of 
railroad service several times within recent years. The 
lives of more than 100,000,000 people are dependent upon 
the continued adequate functioning of the national trans. 
portation system, and the mind turns with horror from 
contemplating the consequences of even a brief effectyal 
stoppage of transportation. Civilization and our form of 
government must be admitted to be shams and failures jj 
they do not insure that continuity of adequate transports. 
tion service without which we must endure freezing and 
starvation. Some means must be provided to secure to 
the railroad worker, promptly and certainly, in an orderly 
manner, such compensation and working conditions as 
are justly due him, without overturning the whole economic 
system, and without requiring experiments involving ow 
whole policy. This means can be provided without turn. 
ing the railroads over to their employes for management, 
control and operation, with but a minority representation 
for the public. 

During federal control a marked step forward was taken 
by the creation of boards composed of representatives of 
the employes and the Administration, empowered to deter. 
mine such disputes. The benefits of such a voluntary sys- 
tem should be retained for the future as a part of the 
legislative program. But it is optimism in the extreme to 
expect that such boards will always be able to reach an 
unanimous conclusion; and in such cases where they fail 
the public owes it to itself to see that the situation does 
not become intolerable, and to pass upon the matters in 
dispute. 

It is sometimes said, in a sententious way, that the same 
body which fixes rates should fix wages. This statement 
sounds like an aphorism, but will not bear analysis. The 
members of a rate-regulating body are not chosen because 
they possess the peculiar qualifications which collectively 
would make them successful in the mediation, conciliation 
and arbitration of labor disputes. In the course of time 
the inevitable result of the combination of these different 
duties in one tribunal will be to destroy the strength and 
influence of that body in both functions. The important 
thing is that railroad wages shall be adjusted with refer- 
ence to the costs of living and to wages in other employ- 
ments; and that adjustment should be made by whatever 
body is by its nature best fitted for the task. When wages 
have been thus adjusted no rate-making tribunal would re 
fuse to give sanction to the scale determined upon as fair. 
The reason for attempting to give these functions to a 
rate-making tribunal therefore wholly disappears, and the 
positive disadvantages forbid the attempt. 


The public which requires that the governmental function 
of transportation shall be carried on continuously by the 
corporation which undertakes it, concedes the fundamental 
rights of the employes to fair wages and good working 
conditions, and is willing to pay the bill therefor. To the 
extent that the legislative policy in the past has not pro 
vided a speedy and adequate means for enforcing the just 
demands of employes, it must be corrected. But having 
done so, the country is entitled to protection against the 
irretrievable damage which must inevitably follow if either 
party to the dispute insists upon being the final judge of 
the justice of its own cause and stops the wheels of col 
merce. 

But, it is said, the right to leave employment at will is 
guaranteed by the Constitution, and any legislation which 
looks toward impairing this right is a form of involuntary 
servitude or wage slavery forbidden by the fundamenta 
law. The legal right to leave the employment is conceded. 
But it is not always befitting to exercise even constitl 
tional rights. Before the employes leave the service in col 
cert, is it not well for them to weigh carefully the nature 
of their employment in the service of the public, and the 
consequences to others against whom they have no griey 
ance? Do they not owe to themselves to consider whethet 
there is not another, and an honorable means of securilé 
justice, which involves no distress to the innocent and 
helpless, which they should the rather employ; and should 
they not invoke the informed judgment of disinterested and 
fair-minded men as to the righteousness of their cause: 

The public nature of the employment or office must be 
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porne in mind. It is a status which at the outset was 
assumed voluntarily, with all of the direct and incidental 
rights and duties, legal and moral, attendant upon such 
status. “Whatever would be the right of an employe en- 
gaged in a private business to demand such wages as he 
desires, to leave the employment if he does not get them, 
and, by concert of action, to agree with others to leave 
upon the same condition, such rights are necessarily sub- 
ject to limitation when employment is accepted in a busi- 
ness charged with a public interest and as to which the 
power to regulate possessed by Congress applied, and the 
resulting right to fix, in case of disagreement and dispute, 
qa standard of wages, * * * necessarily obtained.” 
(Wilson vs. New, 248 U. S. 332.) 

It is apparent that employment in public utility service, 
pecause, from the nature of things, governmental in char- 
acter, is a virtual monopoly, directly affects the common 
good, and is tinged with a publie interest. Such employ- 
ment is thus differentiated from those classes of private 
service in which the general welfare is not intimately con- 
cerned. The experience of the ages teaches that it is 
good policy for each individual te exercise his rights in 
such manner as to do no unnecessary injury to others. 
It is unthinkable that the functioning of government shall 
be stopped. But when transportation stops, government 
is in peril, and the life of every citizen is menaced. There 
is no duty owed by the government of a more imperative 
character than to see that such a condition shall not occur. 

Every regulatory officer having to do with public service 
properties is brought into close touch with many of the 
men in such service, from one end of the organization to 
the other. It is but justice for regulating officers, from 
their knowledge of the character and motives of the rail- 
road employes, to testify that such men are Americans, and 
are not revolutionists; that they demand only that which 
they regard as just and reasonable, and can justify before 
their fellow men. The nature of employment in public 
service continually emphasizes a regard for order and con- 
sideration of the rights of others. The railroad employes 
stand to lose their all, just as do the rest of us, if the 
peace and prosperity of the country are destroyed. Such 
men do not raise the flag of revolution. They do not them- 
selves deem it necessary, in order to obtain industrial 
justice, to incite revolution by continually proclaiming its 
imminence. They know their strength as a numerous and 
influential portion of the citizenry of this democracy, and 
know that when the existing forms of government are im- 
perfectly administered, or no longer serve to accomplish 
justice, a ready means of correction is at hand through 
the ballot. 

These are the hastily drawn and imperfect outlines of 
matters entering into a policy which may be embodied 
into legislation supplementing that now enacted. While 
the details of application are many and difficult, the policy 
itself is believed to be consistent and, as effectual as pres- 
ent economic conditions will permit. It is an American 
policy, founded upon the Constitution, consistent with our 
institutions, and sanctioned by good morals. With the 
adoption of such a policy greatly enlarged duties will come 
to all who are charged with official responsibilities in con- 
nection with the federal and state regulatory acts. Witha 
full consciousness of the gravity of the duties and respon- 
sibilities so imposed, let every member of this association 
g0 forward to do his utmost in the upbuilding of his coun- 
try and for humanity. 


SERVICE, ACCOMMODATIONS AND 
CLAIMS 


(Report of the National Association of Railway and Utilities 
ommissioners of its Committee on Railroad Service, Accommo- 
dations and Claims.) 

Inquiries made by your committee through the commis- 
Sions of the various states disclose that owing to jurisdic- 
tion being limited largely to acting in an advisory capacity 
to officers of the Federal Railroad Administration, state 
authorities have been unable to accomplish as much as 
might be hoped for with reference to an improvement sur- 
rounding railroad service and accommodations, and the 
handling of railroad claims during the past year. 


During the war period, all commissions gave hearty 
acquiescence to the request of federal authorities, that 
Capital issues be curtailed and improvements, except such 
a8 were absolutely essential, be held in abeyance, that all 
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available capital might be released for war purposes and 
all possible material and labor conserved for war needs. 
These restrictions applied especially to station buildings, 
new terminals and additional sidetrack facilities. 


While almost a year has elapsed since the signing of 
the armistice, a great many conditions which prevailed 
during the war still exist, and a period of several years 
will probably be required to bring about some of the im- 
provements halted during the war period. This condition 
is particularly true in situations where capital expendi- 
tures are involved, owing to the hesitancy of corporate of- 
ficers and directors to authorize capital outlays, pending 
the ultimate solution by Congress of the problem of future 
railroad control. 

As a result, largely of the efforts of officers of this asso- 
ciation, the Director-General on February 20, 1919, issued 
his General Order No. 58, instructing officials of the Rail- 
road Administration to recognize the authority of state 
commissions in such matters as spur tracks, railroad cross- 
ings, safety appliances, train service, station facilities, and 
matters of local service. Under this order, the commis- 
sions are gradually causing to be restored to normal con- 
ditions, service and facilities in connection with operation, 
which were curtailed during the war period, but much re- 
mains to be done, especially with respect to the restoration 
of passenger train service, and that class of improvements 
which involve capital expenditure. 


Passenger Train Service 


With respect to restoration of train service, particularly 
on branch lines, the attitude of railroad officials has been 
generally that the trains which were discontinued were 
those which were the least profitable, and, in fact, un- 
profitable, and that, therefore, these trains should not be 
restored. While these contentions as to unprofitableness 
are in many instances untrue, the convenience of the pub- 
lic has frequently been overlooked. The reasonable con- 
venience of the public, to whom the carrier owes its first 
duty, should be the determining factor in such matters. 
Even though the passenger revenue derived from a par- 
ticular train on a branch line may not indicate a profit, it 
will generally be found that the total revenues of all kinds 
received from traffic on the branch will amply justify the 
operation of passenger trains as a convenience of the pub- 
lic. The operation of passenger trains for the reasonable 
convenience of the public is a part of the price which the 
carrier should justly pay for the privilege of enjoying the 
generally profitable freight business of a branch line. 


Package Freight 


With reference to the handling of package freight, there 
appears to be some conflict of opinion as to the results 
obtained by the “Sailing Day” plan inaugurated by the 
Railroad Administration, and which was later curtailed to 
a large degree. In most instances where the plan proved a 
failure it was probably due to inadequate freight house 
terminal and transfer facilities, which continues to be the 
biggest problem to contend with in the handling of pack- 
age freight. Considerable objection is made against de- 
lays occasioned by holding package shipments until a 
minimum weight of 10,000 pounds has accumulated. How- 
ever, in order to properly conserve equipment, it is doubt- 
ful if this practice should properly be discontinued. 

The establishment of more refrigerator car lines on 
way-freight runs should be encouraged in every possible 
way. The “War Gardens Campaign” demonstrated that in 
country districts and small towns large quantities of gar- 
den products are wasted on account of overproduction, 
while city folks are paying high prices for such products 
at market stands and grocery stores. Commissions in 
the various states might properly co-operate with the 
state agricultural and marketing departments, with a view 
of having refrigerator car lines established, in order to 
get the excess overproduction of perishable foodstuffs to 
populous centers. 

Abandonment of Stations and Branch Lines 

The closing of stations and the abandonment of un- 
profitable lines, both steam and electric, constitute a class 
of cases which appear to be steadily increasing before 
many commissions. The reported decisions indicate that 


all commissions grant the desired authority in such cases 
only with the greatest reluctance, and after showing is 
made of hopeless insolvency or long-continued operation 
at a loss. a 











A carrier should be permitted to forego its obligations 
to the public, only in cases of the most extreme urgency, 
and it is needless to say that the caution displayed by all 
commissions with respect to such cases is to be highly 
commended. 

Claims 

Claims for loss and damage, and overcharges, while ap- 
parently being handled more expeditiously on the part of 
some carriers, continue to be a constant source of annoy- 
ance and friction with others. Overcharge claims, as in 
the past, are occasioned largely through failure of agents 
and rate clerks to properly revise billing. It appears a 
hopeless matter for agents at small stations to keep their 
tariff files in proper order, making it impossible to keep 
in touch with the current rates, even if the agent possesses 
sufficient knowledge to interpret a tariff. Some of the 
more progressive lines have a corps of tariff inspectors 
employed, whose duty it is to visit all stations frequently 
for inspection of the tariff file, and to instruct agents and 
rate clerks in the proper use of such tariffs. This work 
is to be commended in every way, as enabling employes 
to make correct quotations to the public, and eliminating 
a large number of overcharge claims. 

Complaints are made in some sections of refusal of cer- 
tain carriers to join with shippers in reparation claims, 
unless claimant can furnish proof of actual financial loss, 
the practice resulting in some instances in injustices to 
claimants. 

Complaint is also made that numerous carriers are going 
back in their records, over a period of several years, and 
digging up undercharges of all kinds, and presenting bills 
for collection. This entails, in most instances, a severe 
hardship on former consignees, who had no knowledge of 
the fact that their freight bills were incorrect, and who 
cannot now collect, in turn, by deducting from the invoice 
or adding to the selling price of the merchandise involved. 
The enactment of statutes of limitation, fixing a reasonable 
time within which undercharge claims may be collected, 
would appear to be a proper matter for serious considera- 
tion on the part of legislative bodies. 

Sanitary Conditions 


Public health officials and physicians of prominence have 
issued country-wide warnings of the danger of a recur- 
rence of the influence epidemic during the coming winter 
and spring. Railway stations and waiting rooms and pas- 
senger coaches, where large numbers of people necessarily 
congregate, offer a fertile field for the dissemination of 
the germs of this dread malady. Your committee respect- 
fully urges upon all commissions the propriety of immedi- 
ate action, with view of having all station buildings placed 
-and kept in proper sanitary condition. It is further urged 
that after consultation with the health officials of your 
states, instructions be issued to railroads, to be promul- 
gated to all agents, as to proper care of waiting rooms, 
with respect to ventilation, heating, disinfectants, etc., with 
view of minimizing the chances for the spread of this 
dread scourge, which last year exacted such a large toll 
of human life. 

Your committee realizes that there is a very large num- 
ber of subjects which might properly be given cons.dera- 
tion in reports of this kind. However, we find that the 
reports submitted by committees at previous conventions 
have thoroughly covered the ground in exhaustive detail, 
and to go into such detail here, would be mere repetition. 
We have in this report endeavored to cover only some 
of the more important things which developed in the com- 
mittee’s survey. It is our hope that some of the matters 
mentioned may prove helpful. 


VALUATION OF THE RAILWAYS 


(Report of the Valuation Committee of the National Association 
of Railway and Utilities Commissioners.) 


Since the last annual convention there has been a posi- 
tive change of sentiment as to the physical valuation of 
railways. Apparently all interested parties are now 
agreed that this work should be completed as soon as pos- 
sible. This thought was freely expressed by all of the 
members of the conference called by the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United Stats to consider railroad legislation. 
It is reflected in bills which have been introduced at the 
present session of Congress. All measures looking toward 


a guaranteed rate of return upon the properties or con- 
trol of the excess earnings recognize that this work be 
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finished and that there can be no stable basis of rates 
until the physical value of the properties for rate-making 
purposes is known. 

All advocates of the Plumb plan or any other form of 
government ownership recognize that the value of the 
properties must be ascertained, and a large number of 
people will reserve judgment as to the wisdom of goy. 
ernment ownership until something is known relative to 
the amount of money which it will take to purchase the 
properties. Naturally, some impatience is felt over the 
cost of the work and the length of time which it is taking 
to do it. This comes from those who do not realize its 
difficulties owing to great obstacles which have been ep. 
countered, especially during the war. 

Thus any suggestions hereafter made looking to the 
abandonment, or even the postponement, of this impor. 
tant governmental achievement may be regarded as purely 
academic. 

In the last annual report the committee used the fol- 
lowing language: 


The coming year will be one of great activity. The work of 
the Bureau of Valuation is fast rounding into shape, and a 
large number of tentative reports will be issued covering large 
as well as small systems of railroad. 


That statement was made in good faith and was based 
upon the information which the committee then had. 

The work of the field and engineering forces has made 
good progress, but no decision has been made by the 
Commission upon any valuation case this year. 

Evidence was taken in the cases of the Kansas City 
Southern and the Elgin, Joliet & Eastern railroads, argu- 
ments being made to the Commission, and the cases have 
been finally submitted. Your committee participated in 
the hearings and arguments. The decision in the Kansas 
City Southern case will be handed down this week. 

In the Elgin, Joliet & Eastern case the Public Utilities 
Commission of Illinois submitted a brief and argument 
which is a distinct contribution to valuation literature. 

The particular subject to which we have reference is 
that of shrinkage. At page 8 of the engineering report of 
this railway it is stated: 


An estimate of 10 per cent has been added as the probable 
average amount of shrinkage in the volume of the fills from 
the amount originally mcasured in excavation. 


This rule has been adopted by the Bureau of Valuation. 
The position of the Illinois Commission may be concisely 
stated by quoting from a note appearing on page 20 of its 
brief, as follows: 


_ Shrinkagé. Note.—So doubtful is the claim that earth placed 
in a railroad embankment will shrink to less than the volume 
occupied by it in the original bed that it was decided, if pos- 
sible, to find the basis upon which r sted the th ory. To this 
end all available material in the libraries of Chicago was can- 
vassed, with the _ results set forth in the following pages. 
Strikingly outstanding are: 

(1) The lack of experimental data on the subject. 

(2) The pronounced disagreement among writers, not only 
as to the amount, but as to the very existence of such shrink- 
age; and 

(3) The wide influence of the experiments of Ellwood Morris. 

While there is not the slightest desire to belittle the results 
of Mr. Morris, nevertheless it seems clear his experiments were 
upon such a small scale and so lacking in the detail essential 
to accurate findings that they cannot now, after three-quarters 
of a century, be properly used in determining a question of 
such magnitude as that now before us. Further, where there is 
found such an utter lack of agreement upon a materi‘! fact, 
grave doubts must ar‘se as to it: existence. It is therefore 
imperative that this Commission, before any allowance be made 
for shrinkage, shall insist uvon such thorough proof of its 
existence and amount as shall set at rest the serious doubts 
ee as to the propriety of the demands of tne 

rs. 


As further expressing the position of that Commission, 
we quote a portion of the argument appearing upon pages 
70 and 71 of the brief: 


The lack of experimental data upon so important a sub- 
ject is lamentable and such data as exist are based upon 
quantities entircly incommensurate with the gravity of the 
issues involved. Most of the evidence adduced in support of the 
theory that shrink»ge exists apne*rs to be besed upon hearsay 
and unsupported by experimental data. Indeed, to such an 
extent has this been carried that formulas for shrinkoge, bsed 
upon such evidence, have been put forth by well-known authors 
for the guidance of engincers. In at least one instance such 
a formula was liter repudiated by its author. _Opinons of 
engineers, no matter what their professional standing may be, 
will not settle the matter either one wry or the other and 
academic arguments, while. they may have value, are far 
from conclusive. Certain it is, if shrinkage does exist, it must 
vary with the different kinds of soil and other factors, 80 
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that a uniform allowance of ten (or any other) per cent can- 
not truly represent actual conditions. The best that can be 
said of such a method is that it might provide an average 
amount, but may be wide of the truth; hence the use of such 
a percentage cannot be conceded in the light of our prsent 
krowldge. Qn any valuation section there is usually a prevail- 
ing type of soil for which the actual behavior under various 
conditions can be found by means o1 careful experiments 
made upon similar soils under like conditions, and upon a scale 
commensurate with the importance of the matter. These experi- 
ments must be made upon a sufficient number of soils and with 
cond.tions of placing enough varied to render the results thus 
obtained finally conclusive. Before this Commission can prop- 
erly make allowances for shrinkage its existence must thus 
be conclusively shown, and upon the carriers must rest the 
purden of proof, since they are the parties at interest. So 
strong is the conflict between the assumption that such shrink- 
age exists and common reasoning to the contrary, that nothing 
other than such extended and conclusive experiments will prop- 
erly settle the issue. : 

So complete is the lack of reliable experiments concerning 
shrinkage that it seems those made by Ellwood Morris three- 
quarters of a century ago, when railroad construction was yet 
in its infaney, constitute the sole foundation upon which rest 
the whole theory of shrinkage. 


Based upon the argument thus presented, the following 
suggestions were submitted to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission: . 

1. That shrinkage of earthwork has not been proved to 
generally exist. 

2, That shrinkage may take place in certain special 
cases, but that the quantities involved in such special cases 
are practically negligible. 

38. That before any allowances for shrinkage shall be 
made by this Commission, such shrinkage must be estab- 
lished by sufficient experimental data to conclusively show, 
not only its existence, but its amount in the various soils 
when placed under usual conditions. 
Copies of this brief were mailed to all state commissions, 


and your committee urges that careful consideration be, 


given to this question by all persons who are engaged in 
valuing the properties of public service corporations. 

The tentative valuations served since the last convention 
of your association are as follows: 


Val. Docket No. 8—The Wrightsville & Tennille R.R. Co. 

Val. Docket No. 9—Tooele Valley Ry. Co. 

Val. Docket No. 10—Alabama Central Ry. 

Val. Docket No. 11—St. John & Ophir R.R. Co. 

Val. Docket No. 12—Missouri Southern R.R. Co. 

Val. Decket No. 13—Ray & Gila Valley R.R. Co. 

Val. Docket No. 14—Quincy Western Ry. Co. 

Val. Docket No. 15—Tonopah & Tidewater R.R. Co. 

Val. Docket No. 16—Bowdon Ry. Co. 

Val. Docket No. 17—Georgia Southern & Florida Ry. Co. 

Val. Docket No. 18—The Georgia Northern Ry. Co. 

Val. Docket No. 19—Death Valley R.R. Co. 

Val. Docket No. 20—Dover & Scuth Bound R.R. 

Val. Docket No. 21—Carolina R.R. Co. 

a No. 22—Hampton & Branchville R.R. & Lumber 
*o. 

Val. Docket No. 23—Arizona Southern R.R. Co. 

Val. Decket No. 24—The New Mexico Midland Ry. Co. 

Val. Docket No. 25—Sylvania Central Ry. Co.: 

™, ie No. 26—San Pedro, Los Angeles & Salt Lake 
Rt... .Co. : 

Val. Docket No. 27—Louisville & Wadley R.R. Co. 

Val. Docket No. 28—Albany Passenger Terminal Co. 

Val. Docket No. 29—Macon & Birmingham Ry. Co. 

Val. Docket No. 30—Mississippi Eastern Ry. Co. 

Val. Deecket No. 31—Norfolk Southern R.R. Co. 

Val. Docket No. 32—Tampa & Jacksonville Ry. Co. 

Val. Deecket No. 33—The Greene County_R.R. Co. 

Val. Docket No. 34—Rome and Northern R.R. Co. 

Val. D-ocket_ No. 35—Carolina & Yackin River Ry. Co. 

Val. Docket No. 36—The Flint River & Northeastern R.R. Co. 

Val. Docket No. 37—Kinston-Carolina R.R. & Lumber Co. 

Vel. Docket No. 38—Central Railway Company of Arkansas. 

Val. Decket No. 3$—Alabama Northern Ry. Co. 

Val. Docket No. 40—Wadley Southern Railway Co. 

a No. 41—Chicago, Terre Haute & Southeastern 
ty. Co. 

Val. Docket No. 42—Hawkinsville & Florida Southern Ry Co. 

Val. Docket No. 43—Mississippi River & Bonne Terre Ry. 

Val. Docket No. 44—St. Francois County R.R. Co. 





In addition the Commission has completed tentative valu- 
ations to the point that copies are being stenciled for serv- 
ice upon the following properties: 


Val. Docket No. 45—The Cimarron & North Western Ry. Co. 
Val. Docket No. 46—Joplin Union Depot Co. 

Val. Docket No. 47--Talhotton Railroad Co. 

Val Docket No. 48—Northern Daketa Railway Co. 

Val. Docket No. 49—Savannah & North Western Ry. 


_ Herings upon carrier protests are pending in the follow- 
Ing cases: 


-Svivaria Central at Chattanocga, October 20. 

Macon & Birmingham at Chattanooga, October 21. 
Albany Passenger Terminal Co. at Chattanooga, Oct. 22. 
Georgia Southern & Florida at Chattanooga, Oct 27. 
Missouri Southern at Kansas City, October 20. 
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Flint River & Northeastern at Chattanooga, Nov. 5. 
Louisville & Wadley at Chattanooga, November 6. 
Wrightsville & Tennille at Chattanooga, November 7. 
Norfolk Southern at Washington, November 17. 


It is, of course, impossible to tell how long these hear: 
ings will take, but they are set down on consecutive days 
in order that there may be no interval of delay between 
the hearings. 

For your convenience wé insert some of the more impor- 
tant figures contained in the valuations of the larger prop- 


erties: : 
Investment Investment 


Account Account 
. Company. I..C.C. 
No. 17. Ga. Southern & Fla. Ry. Co....... $12,273,000 $10,337,000 
No. 26. San Pedro, Los Angeles & Salt 
ee re ree 76,392,000 42,874,000 
No. 31. Norfolk Southern R. R. Co...... 28,334,000 21,057,000 
Atlantic & N. Carolina R. R. Co. 2,177,060 1,944,000 
Carthage & Pinehurst R. R. Co.. 107,000 ata eee ane 
No. 41. Chicago, Terre Haute & S. E. Ry. 24,927,762 22,980,356 
Cost of Reproduction 
Less Depre- 
New. ciation. 
No. 17. Ga. Southern & Fila. Ry. Co...... $10,298,000 $ 7,690,000 
No. 26. San Pedro, Los Angeles & Salt 
eS Se ee eae eee 43,128,000  35.702,000 
No. 31. Norfolk & Southern R. R. Co.... 21,405,000 17,745,000 
Atlantic & N. Carolina R. R. Co. 2,529,000 1,943,000 
Carthage & Pinehurst R. R. Co.. 133,000 112,000 
No. 41. Chicago, Terre Haute & S. E. Ry. 22,247,890 17,561,158 


Present Value Origin.il 


c of Carrier Cost of 
Lands. Land. 
No. 17. Ga. Southern & Fla. Ry. Co..... $ 1,231,000 $ 291,000 
No. 26. San Pedro, Los Angeles & Salt 
eS a a. ee Oe ees net 4,044,000 1,778,000 
No. 31. Norfolk Southern R. R. Co...... 2,419,000 1,657,009 
Atlantic & N. Carolina R. R. Co.. eer eer 
Carthage & Pinehurst R. R. Co... 9,000 2,000 
No. 41. Chicago, Terre Haute & S. E. Ry. 1,017,315 1,088,854 


During the ensuing years a great many tentative valua- 
tions will be served, and hearings will be held upon the 
protests made thereto. It is quite certain that many of 
the carriers, as well as representatives of street car and 
other public utilities, will urge that the cost of reproduc- 
tion new should be based upon the prices which have pre- 
vailed during this abnormal war period. All regulating 
commissions should begin now to give very close attention 
to that question. 

Director C. A. Prouty sent a communication to the com- 
mittee on October 4, which explains the progress of the 
valuation work. It follows herewith: 


We are getting on about as I predicted a year ago to the 
National Association. Our field work in the Southern District 
has been completed. Our road and track work in the Western 
District has been completed. Our branch work will run along 
for some months still. Our road and track work in the Pacific 
District will be completed this month and our structural work 
soon after. Our mechanical work my run along for eight or 
nine months longer. In the Central District we shall not com- 
plete our road and track work before January 1, and perhaps 
not for two or three weeks in January. Our branch work in 
that district is about three months behind our road and track 
work. In the Eastern District, owing to the fact that we 
have no winter work, we shall disband about half of our road 
and track parties with the coming of cold weather, and this 
will mean that our road and track work with a lim'ted number 
of parties will extend over into next summer. Our branch 
work is fully up to our road and track work in that district. 

From all this you will see that my prediction that we should 
complete our field work as of an average date January 1, 1920, 
has been or will be just about accomplished. 


It is my belief that it will take about two years after the 
completion of our field work to prepare an engineering report 
upon all the principal railroads of the country. In other words, 
such reports should be ready for submission to this office and to 
the Commission by December 31, 1921. I may be over-sanguine 
by a few months, ‘but if everything goes well and if Congress 
gives us the money, we shall make just about this progress. 
To put it another way, engineering reports had been com- 
pleted on December 31, 1918, on about 25,000 miles of road. 
I expect to receive reports during the current year on about 
50.000 miles of additional road. For the next year our engineers 
ought to give me reports upon 75,000 miles and in the following 
year upon the balance. This depends, of course, on our ability 
to find competent compilers and computers. 

The field progress of our land section is not quite up with 
the ongireerine cecticn hut the time must elapse in the office 
between the completion of the field work and the preparation of 
a report is much less in the land section than with the engineers. 
It is my expectation that k:nd repoits will be fled as pr mptly 
as ergircerirg renorts urless they are urduiyv held up by 
failure upon the part of the carriers to make their returns under 
Orders 7 and 16. Neither land nor accounting reports can 
be completed until some little time after returns to these 
orders have been filed by the carriers. The present indica- 
tion is that most of the carriers will be on time. 

I have felt for some time that the greatest difficulty would 
be experienced in our accounting section. The result of this 
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war has been to enormously increase the demand for good 
accountants. We can find men who are competent to compile 
the information but it is extremely difficult to secure account- 
ants who can put that information together into the form of 
a narrative report. Our field accounting work is in good shape 
and I hope that we shall be able to work it up into reports 
as soon as engineering and land reports are ready. This also 
depends upon the promptness of the carrier in complying with 
Orders 7 and 16. 

It is, therefore, my hope that by December 31, 1921, we 
shall have ready for the Commission, reports upon all principal 
earriers from the three sections and, if so, the Commission 
will be in position to at once fix a tentative valuation upon 
all these properties. It is my belief that the tentative valuation 
so fixed would be found to be substantially correct although 
it might in some slight degree be modified upon hearing of 
the objections of the carriers. 

You will see, therefore, that the work of the Bureau of 
Valuation so far as the initial valuation of these properties 
is concerned, is drawing to a conclusion. The task of keeping 
good that valuation is receiving careful attention and will from 
this time on assume greater proportions. ie ; 

In the Texas Midland report, the Commission did not 
find a single value, but indicated that in future cases it 
would do so. The last convention of our association adopt- 
ed a resolution urging the importance of a hearing be- 
fore the Commission upon this particular question. The 
Commission assigned the subject for argument on May 27, 
1919. A few days prior to this date representatives of the 
Carriers’ Conference Committee presented a petition asking 
for the postponement of this argument for the reason, 
chiefly, that tentative valuations had not been served for 
any of the large standard railroads which are represented 
by that committee. The Commission granted the request, 
but did not fix a date for the postponed hearing. Your 
committee is informed that this question will be heard by 
the Commission in the month of December and that all 
interested parties will be permitted to file briefs before 
the oral argument. Formal announcement of this hearing 
has not yet been made. This question is of supreme im- 
portance, and it is urged that members of our association 
who are interested in valuation matters should be present 
at the hearing, participate in the argument and file written 
statements or briefs prior thereto. 


The experience of state commissions in valuing the 
properties of different classes of ufilities for rate-making 
and other purposes should be a helpful guide in this pro- 
ceeding. Due notice of the date and place of hearing will 
be sent to all of the members of this association. 

A decision of far-reaching importance may be expected 
from the Supreme Court of the United States during the 
present term. It involves the question of land values. 
In the Texas Midland case the Commission decided that: 


Present value of lands is stated by ascertaining the number 
of acres and multiplying this acreage by market value deter- 
mined from the present fair average market value of similar 
adjacent and adjoining lands, due allowance being made for 
any special value which may attach hy reason of the peculiar 
adaptability of the lands for railroad use: but nothing addi- 
tional is added for the expense of acquisition, for severance 
damages, for engineering and for interest during construction. 


The Commission rested its decision squarely upon the 
Minnesota rate cases. The method here stated was em- 
ployed in valuing the lands of the Kansas City Southern 
Railroad. The carrier introduced evidence to show land 
values in one county along its line which did not vary in 
essential particulars from testimony of a like character 
which had been introduced in the Texas Midland case. 


After receiving this testimony the Commission refused 
to permit the introduction of evidence of the same kind 
of all other land of the carrier. At the final hearing coun- 
sel for the railroad filed affidavit and motion asking leave 
to present further evidence, and the counsel then made a 
motion to dismiss the proceedings, which motion was de- 
nied. Thereafter a mandamus proceeding was brought in 
the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia to compel 
the Interstate Commerce Commission to receive evidence 
to enable it to ascertain and report separately the “present 
cost of condemnation and damages or of the purchase in 
excess of original cost or present value” of the lands in- 
cluded in the rights-of-way, yards and the terminals of 
such carriers. 

The relator rests his case upon that provision of section 
19a of the Valuation Act, which reads: 

2. Such investigation and report shall state in detail and 
separately present improvements, the original cost of all lands, 
rights-of-way and terminals owned or used for the purpose 
of a common carrier, and ascertained as of the time of 
dedication to public use, and the present value of the same, 
and separately the original and present cost of condemnation 
and damages, or of purchase in excess of such original cost 
or present value. 
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Our general solicitor was permitted to intervene on be. 
half of the national association, and Glenn E. Plumb ap. 
peared in like manner for the brotherhoods. The case 
was argued in January, and after due consideration the 
court dismissed the proceedings. An appeal was there. 
after taken. By successive steps the case has reached the 
Supreme Court of the United States, and it is expected 
that it will be argued early in January of the coming year, 

Your committee will ask leave to file a brief amicus 
curiae in this proceeding. P. J. Farrell, chief counsel, ap- 
peared for the Interstate Commerce Commission. 


Originally the solicitor of the Valuation Committee con- 
fined his work entirely to valuation matters. The advent 
of the war end the government operation of railroads 
foreed him to occuny himself with many other important 
problems. The work of our Washington oflice has grown 
to such proportions that it is not physically possible for 
any cne man to han“le it. This office should become a 
very important adivnect to state commission work and it 
can be made so if a'l the states make proper contribution 
for its support. The last annual convention made the 
solicitor for the Valuaticn Committee the general solicitor 
as weil for the National Association. This was a proper 
step. 

Much work must be done in valuation proceedings this 
year. All of the state commissions will be so occupied 
with the trial of rate cases in their own states, which in 
many instances will involve a valuation of local utilities, 
that it will be most difficult for them to assign any of their 
expert force to assist the general solicitor ofthis associa- 
tion. We believe it is absolutely necessary to provide him 
with adequate help, and we therefore recommend that the 
Executive Committee take immediate steps to ascertain 
what contributions may be expected for the ensuing year, 
and report that information to the Washington office at 
the earliest possible moment. 


The amount of all moneys contributed by the states to 
the Valuation Committee has been deposited in Washing- 
ton and all payments from that fund have been made by 
check. A statement showing the pledges, receipts and ex- 
penditures has been filed with the Executive Committee 
and is also to be found in our Washington office. All mem- 
bers of the association are invited to inspect the same and 
to examine the books, records and vouchers of the office. 


SPECIAL WAR COMMITTEE 


(Report of the Special War Committee of the N. A. R. U. C.) 


The signing of the armistice and the efforts being made 
to readjust our country to a peace basis resulted in 
greatly reducing the activities of your special war com- 


mittee. In its report to the last annual convention it 
appeared that the committee had been active in 1918 in 
bringing about co-operation between state and federal 
authorities in many matters which dealt directly with 
the successful conduct of the war and the mobilizing of 
our industrial and economic resources. Since the last 
convention, however, your committee’s activities have 
been confined largely to legislative matters, although ques- 
tions of procedure of considerable public importance have 
been taken up with the Director-General and the Post- 
master-General. You will recall that the last convention 
adopted a resolution reading in part as follows: 


Resolved, That the Special War Committee be continued 
as a special committee of the association, with power on 
the part of the President to appoint two additional mem- 
bers and to fill vacancies at any time existing in its 
membership; that in addition to the functions indicated in 
the resolution creating such special committee the com- 
mittee shall be charged with the duty of acting along 
similar lines with respect to the railroad and public utility 
problems arising out of war-time conditions and incident 
to their readjustment to a normal basis; that the special 
committee as constituted under this resolution shall be 
charged with the duty of conferring with the appropriate 
federal and state authorities and with each state com- 
mission, and of making appropriate suggestions as to the 
form and substance of legislative, executive and judicial 
action with respect to after-the-war conditions affecting 
railroads and utilities under the jurisdiction of any of 
the state commissions, it being understood that such 
special committee shall act in behalf of this association, 
but that no action of the special committee shall be 
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, tices of telephone and telegraph companies. 
© jess said about efforts toward co-operating with this office 

' the better. 
> to act alone in control of the wire systems, and seemed 
’ io take particular pleasure in disregarding state laws and 
the suggestions made by your committee and state com- 
' missioners generally. Our experience with Mr. Burleson 
' is simply one more link in the chain of evidence which 
> goes to prove that if you once let a federal official enter 
' the front gate of state sovereignty it is only a question 
' of time when he will seek to chase you off of your own 
} plantation. 
' government was a costly experiment to the American 
> people, both in depreciated service and largely increased 
- rates and charges. 
' when the wire systems were returned to private operation 
- on the last day of July. 


' for the return of the wire systems. 
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deemed to bind any state or state commission or member 


thereof. . : 
Through its acting secretary, Charles E. Elmquist, the 


committee kept in constant touch with the Postmaster- 
General in matters relating to the rates, service and prac- 
Perhaps the 


Suffice it to say that Mr. Burleson preferred 


The operation of the wire systems by the 
The public breathed a sigh of relief 


You will recall that an attempt was made by the Moon 


E pill to have Congress extend for an indefinite period gov- 
' ernment control and possession of the telephone and tele- 
' graph systems as an auxiliary to the Post Office Depart- 


ment. Pursuant to directions received from 24 state com: 


{ missions, our secretary, on January 21, appeared before 
' the House committee on post offices and post roads to 
' oppose the bill. 


At the hearing before the committee 
many of the telephone companies, including the Bell and 
certain large independent systems, favored the extension 
of control from three to five years. The committee sub- 
stantially modified the bill by limiting the control to De- 
cember 31, 1919. The bill did not pass either house of 
Congress. . 

On February 19-20 of this year your committee met with 
members of the executive committee at Washington and, 
among other things, decided to send a letter to President 
Wilson earnestly recommending the return of the tele 
phone and telegraph wire systems to private operation 
June 30, 1919. The communication went into the history 


of telephone regulation and the results which had been 


secured through government operation. 
In the present session of Congress, bills were introduced 
At the hearings 


_ before the Senate and House committees, the wire com- 


panies favored the return but insisted that Congress leg- 
alize all rates made by the Postmaster-General. Mr. Elm- 
quist appeared before both: committees and argued for a 
return of the wire systems on June 30, 1919, and opposed 
the legalizing by Congress of interstate rates, which had 
been initiated by the Postmaster-General. The bill as 
finally passed called for the return of the wires at the 
end of the month in which the bill was approved by the 
President, and provided that: 


The existing toll and exchange telephone rates as established 
or approved by the Postmaster-General, on or prior to June 
6, 1919, shall continue in force for a period not to exceed 
four months after this Act takes effect, unless sooner modified 
or changed by the public authorities—state, municipal, or 


_ otherwise—having control or jurisdiction of tolls, charges, and 


rates or by contract or by voluntary reduction. 


In December of last year, Director-General McAdoo 
recommended to Congress that the federal control of rail- 
roads be extended for a period of 5 years. In January the 
Senate Committee on Interstate Commerce conducted a 
hearing. Members of your Committee joined with mem- 
bers of the Executive and Legislative Committees and other 
commissions in a conference at Washington. As a result 


_ of that conference, Mr. Elmquist presented to the Senate 


committee a report (Mr. Elmquist’s report was treated 
fully in the Traffic World at the time). 

_ Telegrams were sent to all the state commissions invit- 
ing an expression of their opinion upon the extension of 
federal control. With but two exceptions the replies were 
unanimously opposed to the proposition. The action taken 
upon this question should not be construed as hostile to 
government ownership. That question was not before the 


| COnference and has not, to our best knowledge, ever been 


' Passed upon by the National Association. 


Early in the history of the present session of Congress, 


~ Senate passed Senate file 641, being an act to amend 
; Section 10 of the federal control act by restoring the rate- 


| taking powers by the I. C. C. of rates sustained by the 
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President as well as the power to suspend and review them 
before they became effective. 

This bill was heard before the House Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce on June 24-27 of this year. 
Mr. Elmquist appeared in support of the bill and offered 
several amendments, the chief among them being as 
follows: 


That no no change or increase shall hereafter be made in 
intrastate rates, fares, charges, classifications, regulations and 
practices without having first secured the approval of the 
proper state regulating tribunals conformable to the laws of 
the several states. 


This amendment did not seek to give to the state com- 
missions the power to set aside or review rates which 
had been initiated by the Director-General prior to the 
passage and approval of this act. There developed strong 
opposition to the amendment, but the committee adopted 
it by a divided vote. Upon Sept. 26 the House passed the 
bill as amended and the conference committees of both 
houses accepted the amendment. The bill is now upon 
its final passage and will undoubtedly beeome a law. 

Mr. Elmquist sent a telegram to all cemmissions urging 
that they wire their senators and congressmen to support 
this bill, and a large number of them did so. 

The experience with these bills indicates the wisdom of 
having someone on the ground to represent the public in 
legislative matters. 

Members of your committee joined in a conference held 
in Chicago in May, which was called for the purpose of 
preparing briefs to be filed amici curi# in the North Da- 
kota railroad case and the South Dakota, Massachusetts, 
Kansas and Nebraska telephone cases and the Illinois 
telegraph case. This conference lasted from Monday to 
Friday, and the briefs prepared at this time were sub- 
scribed by the president and general solicitor of our asso- 
ciation and the commissions of 37 states,. the attorneys 
general and the commerce counsel of eight states. 

As soon as the Honorable Walker D. Hines became Di- 
rector-General he indicated a desire to confer with the 
proper officers of our association relative to the rules and 
practices which should prevail in matters properly ceming 
before state commissions within the exercises of the police 
powers. Your committee met with members of the execu- 
tive and legislative committees, and other commissioners 
in Washington, in January, and a very satisfactory, confer- 
ence was held with the Director-General and with Max 
Thelen, Director of Public Service. As a result the Direc- 
tor-General issued Order No. 58, which required the rail- 
road companies to submit all local matters to state com- 
missions, conformable to the state laws, but left the ques- 
tion of control over interstate rates to be settled by the 
Supreme Court of the United States. Every effort was 
made to induce him to agree to state regulation of inter- 
state rates during the period of federal control, but in this 
we were unsuccessful. The Supreme Court sustained the 
Director-General’s contention in the North Dakota railroad 
case. Since Order 58 was issued our relations with the 
Director-General have been harmonious. 

The fuel administrator had under consideration the 
issuance of an order prescribing a standard for commer- 
cial coal gas, based on 328 British thermal units. Large 
gas companies strongly favored such action. Indeed, it was 
natural for them to do so, since the order would have had 
the effect of indirectly increasing the cost of this gas to 
the consumer from 6 to 16 per cent. This increase would 
have been brought about through the larger consumption 
of an inferior quality of gas. The order, if legal, would 
have had the effect of canceling practically every contract, 
ordinance or statute, as well as the orders made by state 
commissions prescribing a standard quality of such com- 
mercial gas. 

Your committee conferred upon the matter at Washing- 
ton, along with members of the executive committee and 
others, and decided to oppose the issuance of the order. 
The committee was not opposed to an increase in gas 
rate if it were found necessary upon a proper showing, 
but it felt that this was a question which should properly 
be addressed to the judgment of local commissions. Proper 
presentation was made by Mr. Elmquist and Commissioner 
Travis H. Whitney of New York at a hearing before James 
T. Lynn, Director of Gas Plants, in the Fuel Administration. 
pa administration went out of business without issuing the 
order. 

Your committee has given consideration to the remedial 
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legislation proposed in the many bills which have been 
presented to this Congress. The House Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce began to hold hearings 
on July 5 and they were conducted continuously until tue 
last’ week of September. 

Your committee was called to Washington in September 
to confer with members of the executive and legislative 
committee on a program. The committee took the Esch- 
Pomerene bill as its text and prepared suitable amend- 
ments to the bill, which would have the effect of properly 
preserving the police powers of the states with respect to 
service, facilities, abandonments, extensions and rates, 
and also suggested aamendments looking to the proper co- 
operation between state and federal authorities in ques- 
tions growing out of Shreveport cases and applications to 
consolidate systems and terminals and the issuance of 
securities. The statement and argument were presented 
by Mr. Elmquist. ; 

The committee reiterated the general principles which 
were adopted by the committees and presented to the 
interstate commerce committee at the time the extension 
of federal control was under consideration. The legal 
status, after the return of the properties, of the present 
state and interstate rates was given careful consideration 
and the commissioners present unanimously adopted a 
resolution favoring the continuance of the rates until July 
1, 1921, unless sooner changed by proper authorities. 

It is quite generally felt that the pre-war state rates 
will become effective immediately upon the return of the 
railroads to private operation unless Congress legalizes 
the present rates. The right of Congress so to do, how- 
ever, is debatable. The committee concerned itself with 
the practical, rather than the legal, s'de of the question. 
A large number of states have statutory 2-cent passenger 
laws, as well as former scales of class and commodity 
rates. These are much lower than the present rates. 
Restoration of pre-war state rates would result in star- 
tling discriminations between state and interstate rates, 
and the commissions would therefore be involved in the 
consideration of a multitude of Shreveport situations. 
Many of the commissions have no control over intrastate 
passenger rates, and it was felt that the governors would 
be slow to call the legislatures in special Session to deal 
with that particular question. Many of these legislatures 
would not convene until the winter of 1921. For these 
reasons the following resolution was adopted on ‘Con- 
tinuation of government rates:” 


That the existing interstate and intrastate rates, fares, 
charges and classifications initiated by the Director-General 
may continue in force for a period not beyond July 1, 1921, 
unless socner charged by the state or federal authorities hav- 
ing control or jurisdiction of rates, fares, charges and classi- 
ficat.ons, and that tates which have not been changed or 
approved on or prior to said date shall thereafter be of no 
force and effect, and the rates in effect June 9, 1918, shall 
then be restored. 


Considerable discussion was had on the quetsion of a 
transpcrtation board. That matter was disposed of by 
the adoption of the following resolution: 


That the Committee embody in its report a resolution fav- 
oring the operation of a Transportation Board for the purpose 
of making a study of transportation corditions, rail, water and 
h'ghway, includirg the investigation of proper consclidations 
of railioad systems and terminals, for the purpose of making 
a report and recommendatiors to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission; the functions of said Board to be purely advisory. 


The commission also went on record as opposed to any 
government guaranty of privately operated railroads and 
also urged the committee to give unfavorable considera- 
tion to the different plans suggested for the division of 
excess earnings. All present at the conference reached 
the conclusion that a law compelling a division of exc2ss 
earnings of any railroad company would be a direct in- 
vitation to reckless expenditure of earnings by prosperous 
railroads for additional services, facilities and improve- 
ments, thus forcing a competitive situation which would 
in the long run be injurious to all of the railroad com- 
panies in the country, as well as the public. 


It would be exceedingly interesting if the statement 
presented to the committee were made a part of this re- 
port, but the committee, on account of its length, and the 
expense of including it in the annual publication, does not 
feel warranted in doing 30. If desirable, the association 
- _— it done by the adoption of a motion to that 
effect. 
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Many suggestions have been made to Congress for reme. 
dial railroad legislation and to a large extent they are em. 
bodied in pending bills. A discussion of the different 
propositions would unduly prolong this report and perhaps 
would serve no useful purpose. It is suggested that ths 
commissions and the attorneys-general of the states should 
get copies of all bills and make a careful study of them 
for the purpose of ascertaining how the proposed lezgisla- 
tion will affect the laws and the practices within their 
states. Copies of the Esch-Pomerene bills, the Cummings 
bill, the Sims bill, which includes the Plumb plan, and 
others, have been furnished to the commissions. 

This concludes the activities of your special war com- 
mittee. Apparently the treaty of peace will soon be agreed 
to and this nation will no longer be technically at war. It is 
expected that the railroads will soon be back in the hands 
of their owners. Under these circumstances there is no 
good reason for the continuation a special war committee, 
and we therefore recommend that this committee be dis. 
charged. 


STATE AND FEDERAL LEGISLATION 


(Report of Committee on State and Federal Legislation Made to 
the N. A. R. U. C.) 

The past year is notable in the annals of public utility 
legislation for breeding, but not for birthing. More plans 
dealing with the railroads and the wires have been in- 
jected into the legislative mind than in all previous time, 
but none have boine fruit as yet, and God only knows the 
exact creature that will come forth. , 

There is promise, however, that the travail will not go 
for naught. The very destiny of the republic is involved, 
and the people know it; and complex though the subject 
be, and pressed for early solution, American genius and 
patriotism may safely be trusted to create in time a plan 
ot administration that will greatly strengthen these arte- 
ries of national life, and make them flow with a happy 
commerce as never before. 

The subject in travail was and is of course the nation. 
The states were shunted into a barren pen by federal con- 
trol, and did nothing but charge the fence. National 
power was supreme and exclusive. But though the states 
could not function of themselves they were free to act as 
integral parts of the nation, and they did so with con- 
siderable result according to prognosis. The war armistice 
was no sooner signed than this association resumed the 
campaign for better systems of transportation and com- 
munication, and fairer service charges. Beginning with 
the protests of the last ccnvention at the Railroad Ad- 
ministration’s deafness to state appeals, and the conven- 
tion’s specific objection to a wholesale revision of the rate 
structure while the country was changing from a war to 
peace basis, the association has gone on almost constantly 
through its officers and committees influencing the na- 
tional. authorities, and it is of this work that we beg to 
report. 

The convention’s action was heeded. It brought recogni 
tion. of the state’s jurisdiction over all intrastate service 
matters, excepting as they might substantially affect the 
transportation of troops end government supplies and the 
issuance of securities. And no general revision or advance 
has been made in the rates, notwithstanding apparent defi- 
cits in the revenues of considerable size. Your officers 
and committees dealing with this subject have taken the 
position that the actual condition of the revenues cannot 
be known until the costs of repairs and replacements made 
to the carriers’ properties properly chargeable to com: 


pensation are ascertained, and that the deficit, if any there 


be, should be borne by the whole country as an expense 
of war. 
Pending Legislation 

It was with pending legislation, however, that your com- 
mittee had most to do. It met in conjunction with the 
executive and special war committees and the president 
of the association on two occasions in Washington, de 
liberated for several days each time, and attended con- 
gressional committee hearings at which the results of their 
conferences were presented. The first meeting was iD 
January, 1919, and the position taken is as follows: 

First, that no general reconstruction of the laws relat: 
ing to carriers should be attempted by the Congress thes 
in session, but that certain remedial legislation was im- 
peratively needed. 
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Second, that federal control of the carriers should be 
subjected to the authority of federal and state commissions 
as it existed prior to government operation. 

Third, that the proposal to continue federal operation 
of the railroads five years beyond the ratification of peace 
treaties, and the wires indefinitely, be rejected, and that 
Congress provide in lieu thereof that the railroads be 
returned to their owners on December 31, 1919, and the 
wires on June 30, 1919. 

Fourth, that the Commerce Act be amended so as to 
provide for co-operation between the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and the state commissions affected in the 
establishment of non-discriminatory state and interstate 
rates. “In such cases,” the report reads, “the state com- 
missions must be permitted to regulate purely intrastate 
rates and the Interstate Commerce Commission must regu- 
late the interstate rates; each must exercise exclusive 
jurisdiction. If the adjustment of rates made after a lear- 
ing results in an unjust discrimination between state and 
interstate commerce, the remedy is for a complaint to be 
filed with the Interstate Commerce Commission praying 
for the elimination of the unjust discrimination. If, upon 
the other hand, the carrier believes that the intrastate 
schedule is confiscatory it will be able to protect itself in 
the courts.” 

Fifth, power to merge all railroad operation into one 
system in times of stress or emergency should be lodged in 
some federal authority, but the conditions under which the 
authority may be exercised should be carefully defined 
and provision made for the return of the properties when 
such conditions cease to exist. Consolidations should be 
permitted when in the public interest as determined by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission on interstate roads 
and by the proper state authorities as to terminals and 
intrastate roads. 

Sixth, the construction of additional railroad facilities 
should be limited to those required by public necessity 
and convenience, with concurrent jurisdiction over the 
subject in both state and federal authorities as to inter- 
state roads and where the proposed construction substan- 
tially affects interstate commerce. The states should have 
exclusive jurisdiction over spur and industry tracks. 

Seventh, the issuance of securities by interstate car- 
riers should be regulated by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 

Eighth, the membership of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission should be increased or state commissions em- 
powered to act as regional commissions under the federal 
commission. 

Ninth, co-ordination of railway and water transportation 
system should be provided for and the regulating trib- 
unals empowered to fix minimum as well as maximum 
rates. 

Tenth, shippers should have the right to route traffic 
except in cases of emergency. 

Eleventh, the proposal to empower the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to fix the wages of railroad employes 
was disapproved as a serious interference. with the effi- 
ciency of the Commission along other lines. : 

Twelfth, the proposal to create a federal secretary of 
transportation was disapproved; also the federal incor- 
poration of the carriers. 

Thirteenth, in the event extensive consolidations of the 
carriers take place, a larger control by both nation and 
state was favored. 

The foregoing conclusions were ably presented to the 
appropriate committees of Congress by President Elm- 
quist, and some definite results followed. The wires were 
ordered returned to their owners on July 31, 1919, and the 
five-year extension of federal control of the railroads 
ceased to receive serious consideration thereafter. A bill 
restoring the power of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion and the state commissions over their respective rates 
has passed the Senate and is now pending in the House 
of Representatives on a favorable committee report. The 
early passage of this bill is confidently looked for. 


Esch-Pomerene Bill 


The second meeting of the association committees was 
held August 25, 26 and 27, and the particular subject con- 
sidered was the Esch-Pomerene bill (H. R. 4378), which 
was then receiving the serious consideration of Congress. 
This bill proceeds upon the basis recommended by the 
association committees of building upon the present law 
N solving the railway problem, and is only amendatory of 


the act to regulate commerce. The consensus of opinion 
of the members present was that, assuming the constitu- 
tionality of the bill, it would deprive the states of prac- 
tically all their powers over the railroads and wires, in- 
cluding the smaller telephone systems even. The bill re- 
tains the general exception now in the act respecting 
intrastate commerce, but a number of the provisions are 
inconsistent with the exception, and according to the in- 
terpretation of similar provisions of the federal control 
act by the Supreme Court, the provisions will govern. 

In the first place the bill gives the federal Commission 
exclusive jurisdiction over car service both inter and intra- 
state. This carries with it the distribution of cars between 
stations and between shippers at a station, and also all 
train service, in the opinion of the committee. 

The bill also contains a. public necessity and conveni- 
ence provision, which subjects all extensions and better- 
ments of railroad and wire companies to exclusive federal 
authority. Consolidations, mergers and pooling agree- 
ments are also included in this provision. 

Authority is also lodged with the federal Commissioh 
to set aside intrastate rates whenever in the opinion of 
the Commission they constitute an “undue burden upon in- 
terstate or foreign commerce.” This is an addition to the 
anti-discriminatory clause now in the act, and in the opin- 
ion of the committees, it authorizes the federal body to 
set aside whole systems of intrastate rates upon a finding 
that they are below the level of interstate rates. Mr. 
Esch, the introducer of the bill, is reported to have said 
in this connection (Railway Age, June 6, 1919): 


The practice of state commissions in reducing intrastate rates 
and thereby placing an undue burden on interstate traffic has 
created a growing sentiment in favor of placing the rate-making 
wholly under the Interstate Commerce Commission. 


He naively adds that “the bill does not do this, but de- 
scribes a method of adjusting differences by allowing the 
state commissions to sit with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and participate in the hearings, but the latter 
is to make the findings.” ; 

Exclusive jurisdiction is given the federal commission 
over the issuance of securities of railroad and wire com- 
panies, including street car and interurban companies who 
carry on any interstate commerce. 

The bill also provides for joint hearings of the federal 
and state commissions in matters affecting both inter and 
intrastate rates, with exclusive authority in the federal 
commission to make orders. 

The conference recommended the following amendments 
to the bill: 

1. Amend the exception applying to intrastate com- 
merce by adding thereto the following: 


Provided, however, that nothing in this act shall be construed 
to amend, repeal, impair or affect the laws or powers of the 
states in relation to taxation or the lawful police powers of the 
states, including the power to make and regulate intrastate 
—— ae as expressly provided in sections 5, 13 and 17 
thereof. 


Section 5 relates to the pooling of traffic, earnings and 
facilities and the consolidation of properties; Section 13 
to joint hearings of federal and state commissions; and 
Section 17 to federal control of securities. to which amend- 
ments were proposed protecting states’ right. 

2. Amend Section 2 of the bill relating to jurisdiction 
over extensions and betterments by adding the following: 


Provided, that the authority of the Commission conferred by 
this section shall not extend to the construction of side tracks, 
spur, industry, team or switching tracks, street cars and elec- 
tric or interurban lines or to the extensions of lines of steam 
railroads, or to the construction of new lines to be located 
wholly within one state. 


3. Amend Section 4 of the bill relating to the inter- 
change of traffic between connecting railroads and wires, 
the common use of terminals and the equality of rates on 
such traffic, so as to eliminate telegraph and telephone 
companies from the provisions relating to interchange of 
traffic and joint use of terminals. 

4. Amend Section 5 relating to pooling and consolida- 
tion by adding the following: 

Provided, that the provisions of this section shall not apply to 
street car companies nor to electric interurban companies or to 
telegraph and telephone companies, the major portion of whose 


physical properties devoted to public use measured by its value 
is located within one state. : 


5. Amend Section 13 of the bill by striking out the word 
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“lawfulness” as applied to the rates dealt with. This was 
for the purpose of confining the issue in conflicts between 
inter and intrastate rates as it now is to the question of 
whether or not the rates are discriminatory or preferential. 

6. Amend Section 13 relating to joint hearings of the 
federal and state commissions in conflicts between inter 
and intrastate rates by striking out the last paragraph of 
the section and substituting therefor the following: 





The Commission shall have authority, after a full hearing, to 
make such findings and orders as may in its judgment tend to 
— any undue preference, prejudice or advantage found to 
exist. 


The purpose of the amendment is the same as in the 
preceding one. 


7. Amend Section 14 relating to the suspension powers 
of the federal commission over rates so as to give an 
additional sixty days under certain circumstances to the 
one hundred twenty days provided by the bill. 

8. Amend Section 17 relating to the issuance of securi- 
ties by the addition of the following: 


Provided, that the provisions of this section shall not apply 
to street car companies or electric or interurban companies; 
provided further, that it shall not apply to telephone or tele- 
graph companies, the major portion of whose physical proper- 
ties ng to public use measured by its value is located in 
one state. 


The conference also recommended the following general 
amendment: 


That the existing interstate and intrastate rates, fares, 
charges and classifications initiated by the Director-General 
may continue in force for a period not beyond July 1, 1921, un- 
less sooner changed by the state or federal authorities having 
control or jurisdiction of the same, and that rates which have 
not been changed or approved on or prior to said date shall 
thereafter be of no force or effect, and the rates in effect June 
9, 1918, shall then be restored. R 


The conference learned while in session that the rail- 
road measure in process of formation by the sub-commit- 
tee of the Senate committee on interstate commerce pro- 
vided for a federal transportation board with exclusive 
jurisdiction over all matters of service and the power to 
recommend rates to the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
The conference took action on the subject as follows: 


That the committee embody in its report a resolution favoring 
the creation of a transportation board for the purpose of mak- 
ing a study of transportation conditions, rail, water and high- 
way, including the investigation of the proper consolidations of 
railroad systems and terminals for the purpose of making a 
report of recommendations to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission; the functions of said board to be purely advisory. 


Senate Sub-Committee Bill 


On September 3, 1919, Senator Cummins, chairman of 
the Senate committee on interstate commerce, introduced 
a bill (S. 2906), which, together with the Esch-Pomerene 
bill, is to become the foundation of national railroad legis- 
lation, in the opinion of your committee. The bill was 
prepared by Senators Cummins, Kellogg, Poindexter, Pom- 
erene and Robinson, acting as a sub-committee of the 
committee on interstate’ commerce, following months of 
hearings by the entire committee. It provides for a re- 
construction of railroad ownership under federal corpora- 
tions eventually, and for a much larger and more definite 
supervision and control of the railroads and wires by 
federal authority. The Esch-Pomerene bill, amended in 
harmony with the greater part of the suggestions made 
by your committees, is incorporated in the bill. 

Your committee has been unable to confer as to the gen- 
eral wisdom of the bill, but we believe that it embodies 
the most practical plan of dealing with the railroads fun- 
damentally that has so far appeared. The committee 
recommends, in view of the prestige the bill has by rea- 
son of its authorship, that the convention consider it in 
detail and take definite position as to all its provisions. 


SAFETY OF RAILROAD OPERATION 


(Report of the Committee on Safety of Railroad Operation, made 
to the N. : . C. by Chairman C. C. McChord, 
member of the Interstate Commerce Commision.) 


The era of operation of the railroads of this country by 
the federal government appears to be drawing to a close, 
and the public mind is taken up to a very considerable 
extent with the solution of the problem of the future 
operation and regulation of the railroads. 


In connection 
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with these great problems which so vitally affect the wel- 
fare and prosperity of our country, the question of safety 
of railroad employment and travel, which is at all times 
a matter of immediate, personal concern to each one of 
us, has received but scant if any attention. It seems emi- 
nently fitting, therefore, to pause and consider whether 
in this day of epoch-making changes the time has not ar. 
rived for the adoption of a systematic program for the 
express purpose of enhancing the safety of railroad opera- 
tion. 

Specific measures to that end are not wanting, nor are 
they difficult to apply. As was stated in the report of this 
committee last year, practically all the recomemndations 
that have been made for improved safety conditions have 
had in view merely the adoption by all railroads of the 
improved practices and safeguards used by the most pro- 
gressive and advanced railroads; the general adoption. of 
the best devices, methods and practices which have been 
developed as a result of years of experience would un- 
questionably result in a material decrease in the annual 
casualty record. 


It was suggested a year ago that certain reforms which 
have long been advocated by this association and the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission could be accomplished 
with comparative ease and facility through appropriate 
action by the United States Railroad Administration. Chief 
among these were the extension of the block system to all 
lines under federal control, and the establishment of uni- 
form operating rules. The block signal statistics com- 
piled by the Interstate Commerce Commission as of Janu- 
ary 1, 1919, indicate that during the preceding year there 
was a decrease of 1,430 miles of road in the total mileage 
operated by the manual block system and an increase of 
1,796 miles of road in the total mileage operated by the 
automatic block system, or a net increase of 366 miles of 
road operated by the block system. 


A study of the block signal statistics for the past ten 
years discloses the need for an orderly and systematic 
program for the extension of this system. The following 
tabulation gives the total miles of road operated by the 
block system for each year, the automatic and non-auto- 
matic block signal mileage also being shown separately, 
as well as the net increase or decrease per year in block 
signal mileage. 


Non-Auto- 


Total 
Automatic Block matic Block Miles of Road _ Increase 





Year Miles of Road Milesof Road Block Signalled per Year 
1919 36,989.4 62,908.3 99,897.7 366.0 
1918 35,193.1 64,338.6 99,531.7 1,123.8 
1917 32,954.6 65,453.3 98,407.9 1,832.3 
1916 30,942.5 65,633.1 96;575.6 *33.0 
1915 29,863.5 66,745.1 96,608.6 9,871.7 
1914 26,569.3 60,167.6 86,736.9 2,787.1 
1913 22,218.8 61,731.0 83,949.8 7,540.1 
1912 20,334.9 56,074.8 76,409.7 5,140.6 
1911 17,711.5 53,557.6 71,269.1 5,511.1 
1910 14, 237.7 51,520.3 CE.7060 8 8 —s_ seeces 
*Decrease. 


From this tabulation it will be noted that during the 
period from 1911 to 1915 inclusive, there was a consider- 
able increase each year in block signal mileage, the average 
increase during that period being 6,170.1 miles per year. 
From that time until 1919, the extension of the block 
systems per year was very much reduced, the average for 
that period being only 822.38 miles per year. During the 
latter pertod also there was an actual decrease of 3,836.8 
miles of road in the total mileage operated by the manual 
block system. 


In one respect the trend indicated by these statistics are 
encouraging; there has been a material and comparatively 
uniform increase from year to year in automatic block 
signal mileage. In 1910 there were 14,237.7 miles of road 
operated by the automatic block system, while in 1919 
this mileage had increased to 36,989.4, the average increase 
per year for that period being 2,527.9 miles. The advant- 
ages of the automatic block system from the standpoint 
of safety, as well as from the standpoint of increased track 
capacity, are well known and universally recognized, and 
any material extension of the use of this system marks 4 
proportionate increase in the safety of railroad operation. 
But even in normal times automatic block signals are ex 
pensive to install, and under present conditions in vieW 
of the high cost of both material and labor, the cost of 
installing automatic block signals is considered by many 
as practically prohibitive. Furthermore, in view of the 
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financial conditions confronting many railroads, large ex- 
penditures for improvements of this character are not 
peing made. It therefore is very probable that until rail- 
road conditions have become stabilized, there will be but 
little, if any, voluntary increase in automatic block signal 
mileage on the railroads of this country. 

But as has frequently been pointed out, and as was 
stated in the report of this Committee last year, there 
are many situations where the manual block system can 
be placed in effect merely by the revision of operating 
rules and with comparatively little, if any, increased ex- 
penditure for operation. The manual block system when 


placed in effect on lines where the block system is not” 


at present in operation, affords a materially increased fac- 
tor of safety, and on such lines where present operating 
conditions require improvement and means are not avail- 
able for installing the more expensive automatic block 
system, the adoption and use of the manual block system 
are urgently advocated. 

In this connection the need of proper maintenance of 
plock signal apparatus, and the necessity for careful su- 
pervision over operating practices cannot be too strongly 
emphasized. Only a few months ago a serious accident 
occurred which was caused by failure of a railroad com- 
pany properly to maintain automatic block signals, and 
the investigation disclosed that it was a comparatively 
common occurrence for the dispatcher to issue an order 
to disregard danger signal indications on account of one 
or more automatic block signals being out of order. After 
a railroad has incurred the initial expense required for 
the installation of an automatic block signal system, the 
expenditure for maintenance, which is necessary to keep 
the apparatus in proper operating condition and thus 
render available the protection which the system is de- 
signed to afford, is comparatively slight, and it is little 
short of criminal to permit safety devices of this char- 
acter to be neglected and disregarded. Frequently it is 
found, also, that lax methods and practices exist in con- 
nection with the operation of the manual block system, 
and in many cases these practices are disclosed only by 
investigation of accidents which have resulted because of 
them. These conditions point to the necessity of the 
most rigid supervision by all state and federal agencies 
having jurisdiction in the premises. 

During the past year there have been several serious 
accidents which were caused by enginemen failing to ob- 
serve and heed block signal indications, and these acci- 
dents have further demonstrated the need for an auto- 
matic train control device which will insure that a train 
will be brought to a stop whenever, for any reason, the 
engineman fails to observe and obey a danger signal in- 
dication. Among:the more disastrous recent accidents of 
this character are those which occurred at South Byron, 
N. Y., on the New York Central Railroad, at Fort Wash- 
ington, Pa., on the Philadelphia & Reading Railroad, and 
near Atlantic City, N. J., on the West Jersey & Seashore 
Railroad. a 
The subject of automatic train control devices has been 
given a great deal of attention during the past few years. 
The Interstate Commerce Commission conducted extensive 
investigations and tests of devices of this character be- 
ginning in 1907 and continuing to the present time. 

One of the problems which still confront those of us who 
are directly concerned with the question of safety in rail- 
road operation is that of securing uniformity of railroad 
operating rules. Uniformity in railroad operating rules has 
been urged for many years as a safety measure. While 
the operating rules on most railroads in this country are 
based upon the standard code of the American Railway 
Association, there is, nevertheless, a wide variation in the 
requirements of specific rules on different roads, and when 
railroad employes move from place to place and leave the 
service of one railroad company to secure employment on 
another, this variation in rules assumes proportions of 
grave consequence from the standpoint of safety. 

The need of inspection of tracks by state commissions 
having jurisdiction with respect thereto, has greatly in- 
creased during the war period on account of reduced sup- 
Ply of rails and ties which were available for renewals, as 
Well as difficulty in securing adequate labor for proper 
track maintenance. 

Safety of operation in a physical sense deals with the 
Selection and use of suitable materials for track construc: 
tion and that of equipment. Primarily it is an engineering 
Problem to define those grades of steel which will best meet 


service requirements. Specifications as they are drawn 
are intended to procure material suitable for specific pur- 
poses, whether for rails, wheels, axles, or other parts of the 
rolling stock. It is a highly technical matter to adjust, 
and one which occupies considerable attention on the part 
of railroad engineers. That the subject has not been deti- 
nitely settled is shown by the revisions of specifications 
which are not of infrequent occurrence. 

The success of any grade of steel in meeting service 
conditions does not depend altogether upon its original 
properties, however. Much importance attaches to the 
matter of maintenance after the material has been placed 
in service. In fact, it is a vital consideration that good 
maintenance be observed, particularly in respect to track 
conditions. The margin of safety, at best none too great, 
may become exhausted in the absence of proper main: 
tenance. 


Evidence of approaching failure in steel members is 
not always manifested, although there are types of failure 
in which premonitory symptoms are displayed in the rails. 
This fact emphasizes the imperative need of such rigid 
track inspection and maintenance that conditions which 
are known to tend toward failure may be avoided. 

It is quite fortunate, in the interest of safety, that well 
maintained track is readily recognized as such, that out- 
ward evidence, easily seen by all of proper qualifications, 
is a reliable factor. Instances have been brought to no- 
tice in which there has been apparent neglect in observing 
the rules of safety in-track maintenance. This branch of 
the subject of safety of operation constitutes one upon 
which it is believed the influence of this association can 
be exerted with beneficial results. It constitutes the one 
direction which promises to yield the most immediate 
results. 


Many accidents are directly traceable to defective track 
conditions, and others, in which the failures of rails were 
the proximate causes, were precipitated by previous de- 
fective state of maintenance. The approach of rupture 
in rails, as previously remarked, cannot always be fore- 
told; in some types of failure it is entirely unheralded 
by any manifestations which admit of discovery in the 
track. Track inspection, however rigid it may be, is im- 
potent against the type of failure known as a transverse 
fissure, one of interior origin. Other means must be em- 
ployed to attain immunity from this peculiar type of fail- 
ure. 

Bridges commonly demand less frequent attention than 
track and rails. The essential difference between a bridge 
and a rail is found in the manner of carrying or support- 
ing the loads. In bridge construction there is maintained 
a definite relation between the total load and the number 
of square inches of supporting metal, which is restricted 
to a certain stress per square inch. This is generally 
established at 16,000 pounds per square inch as a maxi- 
mum. On the head of a rail the pressure per square inch 
not infrequently reaches a mean of 80,000 pounds per 
square inch, a remarkable increase on a rail over that 
which is regarded in engineering practice as a safe load 
for a bridge member to sustain. ; 

This concentration of heavy loads on wheels, which has 
now reached a maximum of over 35,000 pounds on a driving 
wheel, constitutes the essential difference between track 
stresses and those of other engineering structures. It is 
one of the features which lead to much care and anxiety in 
railroad operation. Wheel loads have been increased to 
such a degree in modern equipment that no immediate 
amelioration from their effects seéms attainable. The 
dimensions: of rails have been increased from the maxi- 
mum weight of say 100 pounds per yard of comparatively 
recent years up to 130 and 1386 pounds per yard. This in- 
crease in weight has added about one-third to the section 
modulus of the rail, thereby reducing the stresses in the 
rails in a corresponding degree. This circumstance would 


- in the case of distributed loads be of decided advantage. 


Yet, in the case of the rails, the impinging stress remains 
practically the same as before, the mean intensity of pres- 
sure on the head not materially reduced from 80,000 pounds 
per square inch in round numbers. 

In whatever direction the turn is made, in the effort to 
ameliorate conditions in the interests of safety, this high 
impinging pressure of the wheel load on the head of the 
rail interposes itself as an insurmountable obstacle. There 
is a limit beyond which any known grade.of steel cannot 
endure a rolling load without ending in rupture. A con- 
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sideration of the effects of high wheel loads presents it- 
self as a safety problem. Specifications and tests for the 
acceptance of rails do not touch upon this vital feature. 
It is, however, being given careful attention in the in- 
vestigation of accidents conducted by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commissicn, many instances of which have been 
influenced and precipitated by this cause. 

Through the interchange of motive power, under recent 
conditions of operation, certain weaknesses of track have 
been displayed, illustrating the narrow margin which had 
existed between ordinary service conditicns and over- 
straining loads from-heavier equipment. Flat wheels, and 
wheels lacking in rotundity cause increased stresses on 
the track, a matter of common knowledge. It is apparent 
that similar effects will attend the use of rails in which 
the tie spacing and tamping is irregular. Uneven support 
of the rails introduces a condition paralleling in kind, if 
not always in degree, the use of wheels which are out of 
round. Good maintenance of track is a corrective measure 
for each of these influences and constitutes an important 
factor in safety of operation. 


BANQUET OF N. A. R. U. C. 


Hines, Aitchison, Elmquist and Thelen the 
Speakers—Struggle for Hines Manuscript 


(By a Staff Correspondent at Indianapolis) 


The Indianapolis Chamber of Commerce entertained the 
members of the National Association of Railway and Utili- 
ties Commissioners at a banquet at the Claypool Hotel 
the evening of October 15. With the Indianapolis business 
men who attended, there were about three hundred pres- 
ent. President Charles F. Coffin, of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, acted as toastmaster. He was introduced by Chair- 
man E. I. Lewis, of the Indiana commission. The speakers 
were Director-General Hines, who talked of the railroads 
under government control; Chairman Aitchison, of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, who spoke of the transi- 
tion from government to private control; Charles E. Elm- 
quist, retiring president of the National Association, who 
spoke to the subject, “The State Commissions,” and Max 
Thelen, director of public service, U. S. Railroad Adminis- 
tration, who had no subject, but spoke mostly in a humor- 
ous vein, declaring, however, that the fact that he was 
once a state commissioner and was now a federal oflicer 
caused no division in his allegiance and was not incon- 
sistent with the correct theory of government, which in- 
cluded both state and federal control. 

The theme of the evening, so far as there was any one 
theme, was the necessity for and propriety of continuing 
the state commissions in their functions and the approach 
of the day when they would come into their own again, 
with the restoration of the roads to private control. 

Mr. Aitchison, in a feeling speech, presented Mr. Elm- 
quist with.a handsome gold watch as a gift from the asso- 
ciates he was leaving. Mr. Elmquist replied feelingly, 
speaking eloquently of American citizenship and what it 
means. 

There was an incident connected with the evening’s pro- 
gram which the general public did not know of, but which 
the newspaper men and the few others who did know of 
it referred to feelingly as an example of the thoughtful- 
ness and cfliciency of some of those in the public service. 
Director-General Hines arrived without any prepared 
speech. Anxious to obtain publicity, his assistant, Brice 
Claggett, arranged for three expert stenographers to “take” 
his speech in relays and transcribe it, so that the news- 
paper men, of whom there were half a dozen present, 


might have copies before the evening was over. The . 


newspaper men. assured of this service and that they could 
get copies of the speech from Mr. Claggett in room 538 
of the hotel, took no notes and sat at ease. When the 
speeches were over they made for room 538, which was 
dark. Mr. Claggett, who had left the banquet early, had 
checked out, they were told, and left the hotel. Mr. Hines 
could throw no light on the matter. He said it was evi- 
dent that a serious mistake had been made. It developed 
that one morning newspaper man, working in a hurry in 
order to “make” an edition, had kept a boy running be- 
tween the stenographers and his office, and so had a copy 
of the address. Nobody else got it. The newspaper men 


even visited Mr. Hines’ private car in the hope that Mr. 
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Claggett had taken the other copies of the speech to bed 
with him. But the car was dark and the newspaper men 
finally, at midnight, gave up the search. 

The representative of The Traffic World—not because 
there was anything particularly new or interesting in the 
speech, but because he was anxious to give Mr. Hines 
full representation, visited the morning newspaper office 
that had the speech and rescued the complete copy that 
had been given out, restoring the parts that had beep 
taken out of it by the hurrying copy editors. It is here. 
with presented: 7 


Speech of Director-General 


“My experience in Washington has convinced me if | 
had not been convinced of it before that this couniry js 
too big a place to be run from Washington; I attach the 
very greatest importance to representation of the public 
through local agencies which are directly in touch with 
the people and know what the people are entitled to have 
and what they are getting, and what they are not getting, 
so from the time I became director-general I felt one of 
the important things to do was to endeavor to avail my- 
self to the fullest possible extent of the assistance and 
support of the state utility commissions throughout the 
country. It is therefore gratifying to me at this time that 
I have this audience of the state utility and public service 
commissfoners of the country, to whom I can render an 
account of my stewardship as director-general of railroads, 
because I feel that anyone charged with responsibility, 
either nation-wide or a part of the nation in operating the 
railroads, has to account to the people for the service that 
is rendered, and I regard you gentlemen as peculiarly the 
representatives of the people in that regard. I want to 
say broadly without at the moment undertaking to go 
into detail that the railroads of the country at the present 
time are handling a larger business than they handled last 
year, and the business they handled last year was larger 
than the business they had handled in preceding years. 
They are doing that at rates which represent a lower pro- 
portion of the value of the things transported than I be- 
lieve has ever been true in the past. We know from ex- 
perience that the price of nearly everything has gone up 
far more than the cost of its production has justified, but 
the price of transportation has gone up in less proportion 
than has the cost of producing it. 


“In making this general reference to what the railroads 
have done, and are undertaking to do, I want to call your 
attention to one important part of the work which was of 
supreme importance during the war, which continued to 
have an importance far beyond what is realized, and that 
is the work of the movement of troops. It is hard to 
express adequately the scope of that work. It is difficult 
and I won’t take time to try to analyze the various sorts 
of movement which has to take place in order to get t1oops 
to the points where they were sent overseas, get them 
back and get them home; but the fact is that in the 
twenty months ending with August, 1919, there were seven 
billion passenger miles of service performed in the hand- 
ling of troops in this country, and that was to a very 
large extent in addition to a practically normal passenger 
traffic, so that the inconvenicnces which the traveling pub- 
lic has sustained can to a large extent be accounted for 
by the fact that this perfectly enormous troop movement 
was going on practically all the time, it had to be moved 
under the most exacting conditions, and had to be given 
preference to whatever extent the war department might 
find it proper to require. That was simply a sort of added 
service superimposed upon the normal passenger travel 
throughout the period of federal control. 


“In spite of this enormous volume of traffic the freight 
traffic is larger now than it was at the same time last year 
and it was larger then than in preceding years, so we have 
a condition where we are unable to meet the demands for 
traffic. This has always been true in times of heavy vol- 
ume of business. We have never known a busy year to 
go by when there was not a serious shortage of travs 
portation in the portion of the year when the traffic was 
heavier, but there are some special and obvious reasons 
for the difficulty which now confrents the railroads 2 
handling all the business which is being offered, and that 
is the inadequacy of facilities and especially of freight 
cars. 

“A natural and very proper inquiry on the part of the 
public is: If there is inadequacy of facilities, why are not 
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more facilities provided? The reason is that in the year 
or two preceding federal control of the railroads the nor- 
mal addition to cars and other transportation facilities 
were not met, because prices were very high, labor was 
scarce, and financing on the part of the railroad companies 
was unusually difficult. 

“when federal control began it therefore began with a 
railroad plant that was not as large as it ought to have 
been to handle the business. During the first year of 
federal control there was a severe limitation as to the 
amount of material that could be taken from other war 
purposes to use for providing additional railroad facilities. 
After the most careful study it was decided that the rail- 
road administration could not hope to get material for 
more than a hundred thousand freight cars, and that was 
the number that was ordered, and even then we found it 
was so difficult to get the materials for these freight cars 
in the face of the stupendous demands for material for 
other war purposes, that very few of the cars could be 
constructed in the year 1918. 


“The limitations that existed prevented our ordering ad- 
ditional refrigerator cars or express cars, or other types 
of cars which it was desirable to have. When the year 
1919 began we were then confronted with a new difficulty 
in the way of adding to the facilities and that was that 
federal control naturally was approaching its end from the 
time the armistice was signed. The government was not 
in a position with the end of federal control in sight to 
provide new government funds to acquire additional facili- 
ties beyond what had already been provided. More than 
that, the failure of the appropriation on the 4th of March 
last, which had been sought by the Railroad Administra- 
tion to enable it to meet its obligations already incurred, 
postponed the construction of even the hundred thousand 
cars that had been ordered, because they could not be 
paid for, and the equipment companies naturally had to 
slow down on their production. The railroad companies 
were unwilling to furnish money for new equipment be- 
cause of uncertainty as to their own future, so the result 
has been that the Railroad Administration during the year 
1919 has not been in positicn to provide any additional 
facilities except those which were needed, as an emergency 
measure, unless the railroad companies were willing to 
furnish the money, and the result is that at the present 
time the Railroad Administration has been unable to 
order or obtain authority to order any cars in addition to 
the hundred thousand that were ordered last year. So 
that that inadequacy of facilities, which were inadequate 
before the federal control began, and which have become 
increasingly inadequate since that time, principally ac- 
counts for the fact that the facilities now are not sufficient 
to handle all of the enormous business which is offering to 
the railroads of the country. 


“And yet, even with that, as I said, we are handling 
more business than we did last year, and then we handled 
more than we ever did before. I am laying stress on what 
we are doing, because I know you gentlemen in your ca- 
pacity as regulators of these matters very naturally hear 
about what we are not doing, and it is emphasized very 
Properly and brought to your attention, and Iam afraid 
sometimes that everybody will forget what we are doing, 
unless occasionally I make a remark about it myself. 

“We are in a waiting and uncertain situation with ref- 
erence to the provision of transportation facilities, and it 
is a matter of very grave concern to the country. I have 
no reason to believe that the business will not be heavy 
again next year, when the railroads will be back under 
private control and when they may find it difficult to pool 
their facilities and use them as fully as they can be and 
are used under a unified control. Now, if this period of 
uncertainty and waiting shall be prolonged for any con- 
siderable length of time the result is going to be that there 
can be no timely planning for facilities to handle next 
year’s business. In my judgment if the legislation cannot 
take definite shape during the month of December, so that 
the railroads will know where they stand, and can begin 
making their plans to get the additional facilities they will 
undoubtedly need to handle the business of next fall, the 
country will be most disastrously handicapped next fall 

having its business moved, so I regard that as perhaps 
the most compelling reason why the legislation providing 
for the future of the railroads shall be pushed through 
With the greatest expedition, and shall be adopted not later 
than sometime in December, because unless these plans 


had last year in dealing with this matter. 
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can be entered upon by the first of the new year I do not 
see how they can be effectively brought to a realization 
in time to handle the heavy business of the latter part of 
next summer and the following fall. 

“Now, I say I think this ought to be done in December, 
and that carries with it the implication of what the presi- 
dent has already announced—his intention to hand the 
railroads back to the owners on the thirty-first of Decem- 
ber. I feel I am going to have the rare privilege of offer- 
ing the American public a wenderful gratification. They 
tell the story of a Roman emperor who had a grouch to- 
ward all the Roman people, that he wished that they had 
a single head that he might cut it off. Now,I am the single 
head of the railroads and it is going to be cut off, and 
therefore the people are going to get a gratification which 
was denied the Roman emperor. 

“T want to mention just one more thought in connection 
with this matter and that is that. our handling of this 
larger freight business at the present time is being ac- 
complished without some of the important aids which we 
One matter of 
very great importance last year was the zoning of coal, 
whereby we acquired a very much larger efficicncy out of 
the coal equipment, because consumers were required to 
get their coal from nearby mines, and unnecessarily long 
hauls of coal were prevented. That naturally terminated 
with the war and the result has been that the old custom 
has again been resorted to. People have gone to distant 
mines to get their coal and the amount of car mileage 
now required to carry a given tonnage of coal in the coun- 
try has been very greatly increased. 


“Again, under the control of the Food Administration 
and with the patriotic zeal of the people we got a heavy 
car loading last year, which had never been realized be- 
fore, and which admitted of the traffic being carried in 
fewer cars than ever before. We are doing what we can 
to accomplish heavy loading this fall, and we have been 
receiving the most gratifying support from the state com- 
missions in accomplishing that result, but we can hardly 
hope to get the result which could be and was accom- 
plished under war conditions, so that we are naturally and 
inevitably deprived of those aids to the situation which we 
enjoyed last year. 


“As to grain, I wanted to say just one word. We are 
endeavoring as far as necessary by an emergency move- 
ment to provide whatever cars are required to transport 
grain to the capacity of the elevators. We are now making 
a study to find any elevator space that is not occupied, 
with a view to finding the cars and supplying them to haul 
grain until that space is filled and then to supply cars to 
whatever extent is necessary to keep the elevators filled. 
The extent to which the elevators can be relieved of grain 
will largly depend on the rapidity of the export movement, 
and that will depend on foreign buying, and cn the ocean 
tonnage available, so that in the last analysis the speed 
with which the grain crop will move is likely to be con- 
trolled by expert movement, and that in turn will be con- 
trolled by the foreign buying and by the ocean tonnage. 
Up to the present time there have been instances which 
have come to my attention where we have not moved the 
grain up to the capacity of the elevator space available, 
but we are taking steps to get all grain moved to keep the 
elevators filled. 


“It goes without saying and has been heretofore ex- 
plained that it would be contrary to the public interest to 
permit any grain to be loaded in cars that could not be 
unloaded at destination, because that would simply con- 
vert the cars which are already too few in number into 
storage agencies instead of transportation agencies. While 
that might benefit the individual whose grain was loaded 
in the particular car, it would be a distinct detriment to 
all the rest of the public, so we have to exercise the per- 
mit system and refuse to permit grain to be loaded except 
to the extent that it can be unloaded at destination. 

“I want to make reference to one other matter which 
has been the subject of a considerable discussion, and 
that is as to the number of bad order freight cars, that is, 
cars which are not in ccendition for service. There were 
a number of very complicated influences which had the 
result of bringing about an unusual proportion of bad 
order cars, in the early part of the summer. In June we 
gave instructions to overcome that difficulty. About the 
time those instructions got into effect we had the very 
serious and widespread strikes on the part of the shop 
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men in the month of August, and that set back our pro- 
gram to a very serious extent, but beginning with about 
the middle of August we have rapidly overcome that posi- 
tion. We have diminished the number of bad order cars 
by about 45,000, and at the same time we have brought 
into service some of the new cars which we ordered last 
year, to the extent of about 40,000; so that the situation 
with respect to the number of cars available for service 
is rapidly improving, and yet the demands for services are 
apparently increasing more rapidly than the cars can be 
found for that service. All of which goes back to the 
condition that there are not enough cars in the country 
and that there will not be until we can get a definition 
of the situation on the basis to which the railroad com- 
panies can proceed to buy the additional equipment they 
need. 

“I want to talk to you something about operating costs 
during government control. I am talking to you in rather 
a prosy way, I realize, but I feel that the things I am tell- 
ing you have a very important bearing on the problems 
which are in your charge, and you will pardon me if I do 
go into these rather prosy details, because I believe they 
are of vital significance to you. 

“You have heard a great deal, and should, about extreme 
cases of increases in pay to the railroad employes. In 
that, as in so many other things, it is the extreme cases 
that are dwelt upon, whereas in a matter of this sort we 
must look at the general situation. The general situation 
is that the average increases in rates of pay which have 
been made for railroad employes throughout the United 
States has been about fifty per cent over the rates of pay 
which were in effect in December, 1917. I have yet to 
learn of any important industry which has shown a more 
conservative average of increase in pay in the same time, 
in view of the war. conditions which made increases in pay 
both proper and necessary, and while this increase in the 
rate of pay has been about fifty per cent, the increase in 
the earnings per individual has been less than that, be- 
cause the number of hours the individual employe works 
is less than the number of hours he was working in De- 
cember, 1917, under the war pressure then prevailing and 


under the longer hours which were then established. 


“I think it is a mental habit that all of us have got into 
—on account of my peculiar situation I suppose I have 
escaped it—to assume the government’s treatment of the 
labor question is bad because the government did it, and 
then assume that the government control is bad because 


it treated the labor movement like it did. I think I have 
seen a great many comments running around in a circle 
that way. 

“One or two illustrations. Last spring Judge Gary an- 
nounced that the labor costs per unit of steel produced by 
the Steel Corporation had increased 119 per cent since 
1913. Everybody accepted that as evidence of efficiency 
of the Steel Corporation. Nobody has claimed that the 
increase on the part of the railroads has been that much, 
but nearly everybody has accepted the less increase in 
cost on the part of the Railroad Administration as an evi- 
dence of inefficiency. The fact is, our director of opera- 
tions was out in Colorado and talking to the president of 
one of the principal plants out there, and this president 
was bemoaning the situation that the Railroad Administra- 
tion had increased the cost of common labor to the point 
where it was impossible to get it and had driven every- 
body out of business. Our director was walking through 
his plant with him and he inquired what was being paid 
for common labor in that plant. The president did not 
know, but he called for the figures, and he found it was 
about 10 cents an hour higher than the Railroad Admin- 
istration was paying in that locality. It was a great deal 
pleasanter to criticize what the Railroad Administration 
was doing than to look into what he was doing himself. 

“Now, let me’say just a few words about another aspect 
of the labor matter. I am aware that it is the present 
habit to condemn labor unsparingly. I believe this is un- 
just. I have occasion to study the labor situation with 
the greatest of care in the last year and two-thirds. I 
believe most of the extreme positions which have been 
taken by labor have been the reaction from extreme and 
unjust positions which have been taken in the past by 
employers, and I believe, too, that a large part of the 
present manifestations on the part of labor are simply a 
part of the world-wide unrest that we see on every hand. 
I think it is unfortunate for us to drift into an attitude of 
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settled antagonism to labor, because labor is a very ip. 
portant part of the community, and in the long run y; 
must find a proper modus vivendi whereby we can secur 
the proper co-operation with labor, and I believe, py 
patience and fairmindedncss, as well as firmness, tha 
that can be accomplished, and I think it is unfortunate 
and not in the public interest to develop a bitter hostility 
on account of these manifestations at present, which | 
regard as temporary and which are momentary growths 
of the unsettled conditions which have been the resy 
of the war. j 


“I want to talk to you a little also on some other efforts 
which the Railroad Administration has made bearing upop 
operating costs. 

“I devote a good part of my time, and I think I expen 
it to very good purpose, in reading the editorials on this 
problem throughout the country. I get a great deal of 
enlightenment and I learn a good many things that I dij 
not know before, that it is important for me to know. 
But I think I see this thought underlying a good many of 
these editorials. And that is the assumption that since 
the United States is now temporarily operating the rajl- 
roads, the agency which is doing that must be the old- 
fashioned sort of a government bureau that we have al. 
ways had in our minds as the type of the agency that the 
government employs to do things; and we probably in. 
agine that this old fogy government bureau is filled with 
incapable office seekers who have no concern, except to 
draw their pay, with their brains and their desks both 
covered with cobwebs. And, naturally, when we form that 
picture we are driven to the conclusion that whatever it 
is doing it must be inefficient. But that picture does not 
fit the Railroad Administration. The men who have been 
brought into that work are alert, capable and experienced. 
There is not a man in the work who has sought his job. 
In every instance the office has hunted the man. I have 
not seen any signs of cobwebs. I believe, throughout, 


‘there is the most earnest desire to find ways to improve 


the efficiency of railroad operation. And I want to give 
you a few illustrations, which are mere types of many 
things that have been done. 


“At the outset of the Railroad Administration it was 
decided to make a careful check of the practices that ob- 
tained in the roundhouses, in the handling of locomotives, 
and the practices that obtained in -handling locomotives in 
terminals. A most careful study was made of that sub 
ject and it was found that there was room for very co 
siderable improvement, and the present indications are 
that we are saving from fifteen to twenty million dollars 
a year on account of improved methods of handling the 
locomotives in the roundhouses and at the terminals. 

“Another matter that was taken up with great activity 
was the matter of fuel conservation, to get a better quality 
of fuel, to see that it was fired with more care, to see that 
greater efficiency was gotten out of it. 

“The railroad officer and engineers, the firemen ani 
trainmen, and the shopmen throughout the country were 
interested in that work. Conferences and discussions 
were held all over the country, and our present belief is 
that we are saving from twenty to thirty millions of dol 
lars a year on account of the improvements that have beet 
made in our conservation of locomotive fuel, without any 
reference to the conservation of fuel in stationary powe! 
plants. . 

“We undertook early in the Railroad Administration 10 
adopt standard operating statistics, so as to bring out the 
various elemenis of railroad efficiency, and so that we 
could compare what was done on one railroad with what 


‘was done before, and what was done on one railroad with 


what was done cn another railroad. The result is that 
these statistics, which had never before been developed 
for the railroads of the country, as a whole, have been 
developed that many of the railroads now get inform 
tion about their own operation which they did not hav’ 
tefore, and all the railroads now have an opportunity 
compare their operaticns with those of other railroads, 
which was before impossible. 

“The existence of these statistics has, I believe, greatly 
stimulated the study of efficient practices on the part 0 
railroad officers throughout the country. 

“Another matter: In the spring I took up the propo 
tion that the railroads were not in a position to superv* 
their expenditures for maintenance of way and structures 
and expenditures for equipment, to the same extent 
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with the same success that they supervised their expend- 
itures in the movement of trains. 

“The regional directors took the matter up at my re- 
quest, and each one held conferences with all his federal 
managers. They exchanged the minutes of their meetings, 
and the federal managers then held conferences with all 
their subordinates, and local committees were formed, 
and there has been a study of ways and means to improve 
the efficiency of supervision in all maintenance matters, 
and that is where a very large part of the total operating 
expense is found. 

“There has been a greater study of that phase of rail- 
road administration than ever before in the history of the 
country, and there has been a reaching out to find new 
units of comparison, so that each officer can see whether 
his subordinates are using their labor material to the 
best advantage, so that one operating division can be 
compared with another, and so that there may be more 
efficient supervision of the men themselves. And I be- 
lieve that we are getting very important progress in that 
direction. 

“Now, in all these things we do not claim any credit for 
novelty. The most progressive railroads had been doing 
things of this sort for years. But what we do claim is 
that we did take advantage of a very broad opportunity 
that was given to us to develop a similar interest on the 
part of all railroads, and to develop a comparative in- 
terest as between different railroads. 


“In addition to that we have been endeavoring to en- 
courage the enlistment of the interest of the employes in 
these matters, because the employes see a great deal 
that can be improved upon, and we are trying to encourage 
a situation where they will feel encouraged to come for- 
ward with their suggestions and criticisms, and will feel 
that they will be welcome in doing so, instead of being 
criticised. There, again, we have no doubt the most 
progressive railroads were doing that before, but we have 
tried to stimulate it still further and to make it more 
general. That is a matter which I think will develop only 
by slow degrees, but I believe it will develop. I think it 
is bound to develop, because we must reckon with labor 
as an important, vital part of railroad operation. It thinks 
for itself and it asserts what it thinks, and the more it is 
consulted the more it understands what is being done, the 
more it feels that its views are being respected, the 
better the results that are going to be obtained. We have 
been making moves in that direction, trying to make 
— general the efforts that had already been put for- 
ward. 


“My sincere judgment is that in all these matters that 
I have used for illustrations, as well as in a great many 
others, the things that have been done by the Railroad 
Administration, simply on account of the opportunity it 
had, and which the railroads themselves did not have 
before, are going to bear fruit in increasing measure for 
a long time to come. In all these matters we have met 
with a most ready response on the part of railroad officers, 
because they have appreciated the value of what has been 
suggested, and have given their most hearty support in 
carrying forward these efforts to improve operating effi- 
ciency. 

“In all these efforts to render a public service I have 
felt that we were having a very .effective measure of 
Support from the railroad, utility and public service com- 
missions throughout the country, and I want to now ex- 
press my gratitude for that, and my feeling that we have 
been greatly helped by the advice we have received, and 
the assistance in various ways that has come to us; be- 
cause I cannot emphasize too much my fundamental con- 
Viction that these things must be looked after on the 
ground, and by officers who represent the people on the 
ground, that nobody sitting in Washington can ever know 
enough about the situation to control it, effectively, ex- 
cept by that sort of thoroughgoing local support and 
assistance. 


“Perhaps I do not need to say it to you, but I believe 
I do find everybody agreeing with me in one respect, if 
no other, and that is that the Railroad Administration is 
an exceedingly difficult job. I find I have the sympathy 
of everybody, if they don’t have any other kind of feeling 
toward me, at all. 

But in this work of trying to render an adequate serv- 
ice, and trying to deal justly with the demands of labor, 
under an unparalleled readjustment of conditions all 
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through the world, trying to avoid unnecessary expense, 
and trying to deal fairly with the demands of the public, 
I am sure you will agree with me that it is a work that 
taxes the efforts of anybody who undertakes it, and I 
cannot tell you how much I have been helped in it by 
the support which has come from you gentlemen and 
your associates. 

“Now, while I have had these things to say about rail- 
road operations, that does not complete the picture of the 
Railroad Administration. 

“We have another branch to our work which is of su- 
preme importance. We are charged with the task, repre- 
senting the United States Government, of settling with 
the railroad corporations, after two years of occupation 
of property worth, perhaps, sixteen to eighteen billions of 
dollars, or more, and with perhaps two hundred and 
twenty-five or two hundred and fifty thousand miles of 
railroad, with all sorts of incidental properties which have 
been included. 

“You can readily appreciate the enormous responsibility 
and enormous @ifficulty that exists in the working out of 
a settlement of those matters. 

“We devised a standard form of contract which the rail- 
road companies and the government entered into. Those 
contracts are necessarily complicated, because they deal 
with one of the most complicated of subject matters. The 
questions that arise under those contracts are bewilder- 
ing in number, and in their complexity, and it will be a 
work of supreme importance, involving hundreds of mil- 
lions, and even billions, of dollars of the government 
money in working out a proper and just final settlement. 


“One of the most important phases of that subject is the 
question of the maintenance of the properties. The stat- 
ute contemplates, and the standard contract provides, that 
the properties shall be turned back in the condiion in 
which they were received. But the contract also provides 
that the government shall be deemed to have complied 
with the obligation if it shall have spent upon the proper- 
ties the same amount that was spent on them during the 
test period of three years, for similar purposes, making 
due allowances for differences in prices of wages and use 
of the property. So that is one of our greatest problems, 
to maintain the properties up to what the contract con- 
templates, and to avoid over-maintenance. We have given 
that a great deal of study. We have had in many in- 
stances to cut down budgets that were proposed for rail- 
road companies. On the other hand, it has been impos- 
sible, on account of the scarcity of materials which ex- 
isted during the war, to obtain for all railroads all of 
the materials that they put on the properties during the 
test period. So that we have had an exceedingly com- 
plicated problem to deal with. 


“Broadly speaking, my judgment is that we will be able 
to show, at the end of this year, that in the aggregate 
we have spent on the property what the contract con- 
templates; that what we may be short in some respects 
has been made up in other respects. In some instances 
the railroads may owe the government, while in others 
the railroads may have something coming to them from 
the government. But the general impression which has 
been disseminated to a considerable extent, is that the 
railroads have been seriously under-maintained during fed- 
eral control, is altogether erroneous, and the balance, one 
way or the other, will not be a large figure, considering 
the enormous amounts that are involved. 

“Now, in addition to these problems we have another 
one, and that is not a small one. That is the problem of 
effecting the transfer of these properties back to private 
control. It takes but a moment’s thought to see that that 
is a vastly more difficult problem than was that of the 
government taking over these properties. When these 
properties were taken over by the government there were 
all sorts of different practices-on the different railroads; 
all sorts of agreements between the different railroad com- 
panies for joint use of particular facilities. It was per- 
fectly easy for the government to bring in all these things 
and continue to observe these different practices until it 
had the opportunity to establish a unified method. But 
now, when the proposition is reversed, and it is one of 
terminating the unified method, and of putting back into 
play the old diversified methods, we have a more, a far 
more, difficult undertaking, and that is a thing which we 
must work out between now and the end of December. 
Of course, with the coéperation of the railroad companies, 
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and a thing which I am particularly anxious to accomplish, 
is that this transfer back to private control, despite all 
the difficulties that will be involved in it, shall be made 
without disturbing the public service, and without sub- 
jecting the traveler or the shipper to confusion or uncer- 
tainty as to how he shall conduct his business when the 
railroad companies resume control, which control will not 
be unified, and may not have the uniform practices which 
have prevailed during government control. So that that 
problem is one which calls for a great deal of attention in 
the next two months. 


“In conclusion, I want to say that in dealing with all 
these problems I believe I can fairly say to you that the 
thing I have striven to accomplish has been the best pos- 
sible public service.” 


Address of Commissioner Aitchison 


Mr. Aitchison spoke as follows: 

“Mr. Hines has spoken of what has been done during 
the period of federal control, under the direction of him- 
self and his predecessor. It may.be profitable to follow 
the subject a little further, and to look ahead to condi- 
tions as we may expect them to be after federal control 
ceases, and when the corporate owners are once more put 
in possession of their properties for operation on their 
own account. Necessarily any attempt to forecast what 
will occur must be imperfect, because of.a want of knowl- 


edge as to precisely what form the legislation to be en-. 


acted by Congress may take. There is also necessarily 
a great deal of uncertainty due to the want of knowledge 
as to the trend of material and labor costs, and the cost 
and fluidity of money. The great uncertainty is as to 
what will be normal; when we know the new standard of 
normality of prices and other conditions and are able to 
recognize it, the process of readjustment will be facili- 
tated. 


“Let me say at the outset that I doubt if Mr. Hines’ 
troubles will be over when the President restores the 
roads to their owners. There will be need for a complete 
and efficient organization of some sort, for years to come, 
directed by some one with the broad grasp of financial, 
traffic and operating matters which the Director General 
has so signally displayed, and with his recognized shrewd- 
ness and profound legal ability, to see that the interests 
of the government are conserved in the settlement of the 
myriad matters which will necessarily arise in striking 
balances, making settlements, and taking receipts in full. 
This will take time, and is a thankless task, which- in- 
volves great sums of money, and requires skill of the 
highest order. The Director-General may, therefore, find 
himself drafted in the public service for a longer period 
than he anticipates, and while the work of adjustment is 
difficult and thankless it affords an opportunity for public 
‘service which no man can decline, and which will require 
the precise combination of talents that Mr. Hines pos- 
sesses. 

“Mr. Hines, in a statement issued October 12, said quite 
accurately that the railroad system of the country is now 
doing a heavier business for the present season of the 
year than was ever done in the history of the railroads 
in normal years, and practically as heavy business as was 
done at this season in 1918, which exceeded all previous 
records. 


“If I were asked to state the outstanding accomplish- 
ment of federal control, from its inception in the midst of 
war, down through the war until its close, and the de- 
mobilization following, I would say that it has moved the 
traffic, under most unusual conditions, in such a way as 
the national needs required. This was the chief purpose 
of the assumption of federal control, and it has been ac- 
complished. Financial stability and aid to the rail sys- 
tem was the other great object. 

“But the traffic was moved under conditions which can- 
not obtain under private ownership and operation. As has 
been stated by the Director General, the Administration is 
even now unavoidably deprived of many exceedingly im- 
portant aids which it was able to utilize last year, such as 
the zoning of coal and the heavier loading which was 
achieved under the patriotic stimulus of war. For one, I 

_ have been surprised, on investigation, to see the intimate 
connection which exists between the willingness of for- 
eign governments to move traffic on the high seas along 
certain suggested routes, and the problem of the inland 
car supply. These aids, largely, will be absent when pub- 
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lic operation ceases, except as some substitute is deviseq 
for them. Not alone will the carriers find themselves 
without these aids to movement which the federal goy. 
ernment has been able to employ, but, in view of the 
traffic prospects of the country it seems to be reasonably 
certain that in the fall of 1920 there will be need for ma. 
terially more freight cars than will be available if the 
corporations are not able promptly to make plans for the 
additional equipment which the government has beep 
without provision to acquire. 

“This condition must give concern to every shipper 
and every railroad commissioner, state and federal. 

“All box cars of the federally controlled lines are now 
pooled and the requirements for such cars of lines mem. 
bers of the pool are not met through the medium of the 
Car Service Section, which directs the interregional move. 
ment of cars as traffic conditions may require. 

“Refrigerator cars of railroad ownership are also pooled, 
To a certain extent refrigerators are moved throughout 
the country as traffic conditions may demand as well ag 
the movement of the railroad owned refrigerators. 

“Open-top cars, loosely termed ‘coal cars,’ owned by 
roads comprising the Eastern Allegheny and Pocahontag 
regions (except the Virginian Railway in the Pocahontas 
region) are pooled and handled under the direction of the 
Car Service Section through the manager of the Eastern 
Railroads Car Pool at Pittsburgh. 

“All other cars, although in reality governed by owner. 
ship car service rules, are nevertheless used in common 
as conditions may require, directions accomplishing this 
being given through the Car Service Section. 

“The Box Car Pool and the Eastern Railroads Car Pool 
both antedate federal control. While opinion is not unan- 
imous on this, the advantages of common use through 
pooling cars seem to more than offset the disadvantages, 
and pool use produces greater car efficiency than does 
ownership use. 

“The outstanding advantage of pool use is the ability of 
the central organization directing the movement of the 
cars to place equipment where it may be needed without 
strict regard to the ownership thereof. It avoids terminal 
switching which is required to a very considerable extent 
in placing cars for loading according to ownership marks. 
It also reduces empty car mileage as it permits the move- 
ment of cars from where made empty regardless of owner- 
ship to loading territory nearby. 


“On the other hand, pooling does tend to a poorer phys- 
ical condition of the equipment. This is due to the dis- 
position of the mechanical man to repair his home car in 
a thorough workmanlike manner, but to give to the for- 
eign car ‘a lick and a promise,’ and to the present inade- 
quate distribution of repair parts throughout the country. 
If cars are to be continued in a pool some pooling of me 
chanical facilities and forces coincidentally seems to be 
indicated. 


“There is,.apparently, a distinct movement under way 
for a reversion to ownership rules in the handling of 
cars. The well-equipped railroad has a valuable asset in 
its better ownership of cars compared with its poorer 
equipped competitor. The better equipped road in losing 
the use of the car evidently does ont consider itself ade- 
quately compensated by the regional mileage or per diem 
allowance because in a time of car shortage every day’s 
absence of the car.from the home line means a certain 
loss of revenue and means in addition more grief to the 
operating and transportation officers by virtue of their in- 
ability to meet the demands of their shippers. 

“How can these objections be overcome? Careful stu 
dents of the situation have suggested the following prit- 
ciples: 

“1. If a pool of cars is to be continued, some provision 
can be made whereby members of the pool may be e2- 
titled to draw cars therefrom on the basis of their con- 
tribution to the pool regardless of the fact that such 4 
rule may give a better car supply to certain sections and 
to certain railroads than to others. 

“2. The better way to accomplish this may prove to 
be a system of ownership rules with some element of 
flexibility formerly absent, a provision whereby that flex- 
ibility may be utilized through the medium of a central 
distributing agency such as the former Commission 02 
Car Service. 

“8. With the return of-the carriers to private opeT& 
tion the Esch amendment to the Interstate Commerce Act 
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again comes into force, and the power of prescribing 
proper car service rules devolves upon the federal com- 
mission. It has been suggested that in the exercise of 
this power, if the Interstate Commerce Commission, under 
the Esch bill, or any elaboration thereof, were to dis- 
tribute cars as between railroads its orders in that re- 
spect made direct upon a carrier might involve a claim 
for damages on account of the depriving of a carrier of 
the use of its cars, and the revenue which it might have 
earned therewith, or for damages of another carrier for 
the haul of such cars from the line of the carrier from 
which they were taken to the line of the carrier to which 
they are directed. Such questions might be avoided if 
the Commission were to utilize an agency such as the 
former Commission on Car Service, for handling just such 
matters. The objections to such a course is the abdica- 
tion by the Commission of the functions with which it is 
charged by law, in favor of those whose course of conduct 
was sought to be regulated by law. Why there should be 
claims for damages if the distribution is directed by the 
Commission, and none if directed by a committee of the 
carriers, needs some explanation. 

“While pooling may be necessary at times, and perhaps 
even for long times, flexibility requires that the arrange- 
ment may be commenced and terminated as necessity may 
require, and be confined to such sections as the needs of 
the occasion may demand. 


“The traffic conditions are such that it may be expected 
there will necessarily be much need to resort to the em- 
bargo to keep transportation moving. One of the results 
of the war period was the development of the permit 
system of shipment as an effective aid to and supplement 
of the embargo. The extraordinary power of embargo is 
a denial for the time of the general obligation of carriage, 
and can be justified only by circumstances of extraordinary 
character. Uncontrolled, or exercised without discrimina- 
tion, many avoidable hardships and personal discrimina- 
tions must accompany it. There is, it would seem, need 
that those agencies, effective in the common good when 
rightly used, but harmful when improperly applied, should 
be retained, made flexible in operation, but always exer- 
cised with care, and only openly and upon lawful author- 
ity. Co-ordination between car service and embargoes 
and permits for shipment must therefore be sought, under 
the approval of the same legal body. 


“The situation with respect to rates will depend some- 
what upon the legislation which is enacted by Congress. 
What form of steadying legislation will be enacted is 
problematical. It will be more necessary with respect to 
intrastate than as to interstate rates, because the I. C. C. 
has held that the rates filed under the authority of the 
Director-General continue in force until changed in the 
manner provided by law; while automatically many ques- 
tions of conflict will arise with the return to the full au- 
thority of the states, unless some legislation maintaining 
the statute is enacted. 


“It is reasonable to assume that there will be a great 
increase in the number of formal complaints filed before 
both the federal and the state commissions. This trend is 
clearly shown in the record of formal complaints filed 
before the Interstate Commerce Commission, month by 
month It may be of interest to recite a few facts with 
respect to the position the Commission has adopted. The 
filing of formal complaints before the Commission got to 
its low mark immediately after the announcement of Gen- 
eral Order No. 28, when, in the month of June, 1918, but 
two formal complaints were filed. From that time on the 
humber of complaints filed has shown a general sharp 
increase. The Commission has improved the opportunity 
to clean up its docket. The number of cases now set for 
hearing is subnormal, while the number of cases heard, 
but not yet submitted, has been increasing steadily as 
the examiners have been going throughout the country, 
and now far exceeds the number for any one of the three 
Preceding calendar years. This indicates an extremely 
heavy argument calendar may be expected in the future. 
The number of cases submitted, but not decided, has de- 
creased from about 840 in March, 1917, to 250 in June, 
1919, and the low level has been since maintained. But 
because of the excess filing of new complaints, the num- 
ber of cases pending, which reached approximately 1,675 
in September, 1916, and decreased to about 730 in 1918, 
has been sharply increased in recent months. 

I may indicate briefly, by reference to some of the cases 
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pending upon the Commission’s docket, the wide scope of 
the rate investigations under way. These include the ad- 
justment of rates from eastern trunk line territory to 
points in the southeast; the validity of the I'inois classifi- 
cation and its application to interstate traffic; the rates 
and regulations respecting the transportation of grain and 
grain products from northwestern states; the nation-wide 
investigation as to the rules and regulations and charges 
affecting refrigeration on traffic moving to and from prac- 
tically all points in the United States; the Memphis South- 
western investigation, which concerns the rates from Mem- 
phis to the southwest generally, and involves intrastate 
rates as well; the gradation of rates to the intermountain 
states from all eastern defined territory as compared with 
the Pacific Coast; the question of discrimination in favor 
of the packers as against the wholesale grocers in the 
facilities afforded for distribution of wholesale groceries 
in refrigerator cars, and the rates on such traffic; the 
possible disruption of the adjustment east of the Missis- 
sippi River and south of the Ohio, involved in the Jack- 
son and Meridian cases, wherein the fourth section of 
relief heretofore granted the east side lines is in question; 
the whole matter of allowance by the trunk lines to the 
industrial railways which are delivering and originating 
traffic at industries which own any part or altogether such 
industrial railways; the far-reaching and important prin- 
ciple with respect to the application of the cost of service 
to the Erie, raised by attack on the class and certain com- 
modity rates from points in the inland empire to Portland, 
Oregon; a general complaint against the rates on brick of 
all railroads in the United States; the rates from the Vir- 
ginia cities to points in North Carolina and the rates from 
Atlanta to Carolina points and the Virginia cities, and 
from the eastern portion of official classification territory 
on the one hand and points in the State of North Carolina 
on the other. 


“There are many cases other than those named which 
are of great importance, but these indicate that already 
the substance of the rate structure of the country is 
effectually under review. If rumors are correct, this is 
but a beginning of the matters which will be brought to 
the Commission for adjustment. 


“But such matters do not cover the activities of the 
Commission. It has many duties of a different character 
cast upon it by Congress. For instance, in the railway 
mail pay cases, the Commission has the duty of determin- 
ing the bases and amount of compensation of the carriers 
for carrying the United States mails. It is required, under 
the Federal Control Act, to certify to the President the 
standard return of each of the hundreds of railroads 
taken over by the government. This has required the 
most painstaking checking of the computations of the 
Commission with those of the carriers, and a subsequent 
examination of the carriers’ books by the field accounting 
forces of the Commission, with consequent reconciliation 
of the numerous accounting exceptions which must arise, 
and the final certification of the corrected amount. These 
are by no means simple or perfunctory determinations. 

“If the carriers are returned to private ccntrol under 
the condition that the standard return is to be guaranteed 
for some definite period of time, or until the rates are re- 
adjusted as provided in the pending Cummins bill, certifi- 
cation necessarily will have to continue. 

“Under the standard form of contract between the rail- 
roads -and the government, the Commission is named as 
the arbitrator or referee to determine to what extent the 
extraordinary expenditures incurred during the period of 
federal control shall be spread over subsequent years. 
This contract also provides that where dispute arises as 
to whether any of the covenants or provisions are being 
or have been observed, the Commission shall decide the 
controversy. The amount of such matters which will be 
brought before the Commission is necessarily problem- 
atical; but if current report is to be accepted. hundreds of 
such cases of greater or less importance will be referred 
to the Commission for adjustment. 

“Under the Federal Control Act the Commission is em- 
powered to appoint boards of referees to determine just 
compensation. Under this authority boards of referees 
have been appointed from the personnel and official force 
of the Commission in a number of cases, and certain addi- 
tional applications are still pending. 

“The responsibilities of the Commission with respect to 
accounting will require the Commission to give advice and 
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counsel with respect to the process of accounting that is 
to be followed in the return of the carriers’ property to 
private control, and to see that its accounting regulations 
are observed by the carriers. 

“One of the most important subjects which is pending 
before the Commission and of far-reaching effect, is with 
respect to the necessity and amount of a depreciation an- 
nuity which is to be charged against operating expenses 
by the rail carriers. For a number of years a requirement 
for taking depreciation into account with respect to equip- 
ment has been carried into the Commission’s accounting 
system, but it is apparent that this treatment of the sub- 
ject has been inadequate, and that a thorough and far- 
reaching investigation, which is now under way, must be 
had to settle these important principles. 


All of the proposals for legislation before Congress 
have emphasized the necessity for the completion of the 
valuation work of the Commission at the earliest moment. 
Certain of the important principles are now before the 
Supreme Court for decision. The principles applicable for 
the determination of the basic facts are now well settled, 
so far as the action by the Commission is necessary, and 
the field work is well along. For illustration, in the South- 
ern District the field engineering parties have recently 
been disbanded. Important questions, other than those 
raised and disposed of by the Commission, are with re- 
spect to what sum shall be deduced from the information 
presented as being the value for rate-making. The de- 
termination of this question as to the first few carriers 
necessarily furnishes a far-reaching authority which will 
apply to a considerable extent in all others. So far, the 
appraisal has been carried along lines leading up to the 
ascertainment of value for rate-making purposes. If cer- 
tain proposals for legislation now befo.e Congress shall 
be enacted, the Commission must devise a means for the 
ascertainment of value for capitalization, merger and con- 
solidation, and possibly for condemnation purposes. 


“It must be obvious that any attempt, foliowing the pre- 
sumption of private operation, to secure either from the 
state commissions or the Interstate Coiuierce Commission, 
upon short notice, a comprehensive re-examination and re- 
adjustment of the rate structure of the country will be 
attended with great difficulties. If the work is to be car- 
ried on successfully much must be left to local initiative. 

“It seems inevitable that with the conclusion of federal 
control it is desirable to protect against the possibility 
of rate cutting, especially in view of the vastly increased 
operating costs; and in carrying out this idea some re- 
straint will doubtless need to be exercised both by ship- 
pers, in expecting sharp rate adjustments, and by traflic 
officers, zealous tor business, in putting them in. If a 
plan similar to the present district committee plan is 
adopted, whereby experienced men are selected for each 
traffic district, with suitable representation of the shipping 
public, such committee representing the general public 
view, and appointed by responsible public authority, it 
seems obvious that the requirement to secure the endorse- 
a of such a committee will have a salutory steadying 
effect. 

“Anyone can draw the morals which a statement of 
these facts indicates as the proper conclusion. The period 
following federal control will be a time when all who have 
to do with transportation will be called upon to act with 
circumspection; and in the general interest restraint, order 
and hard labor must mark the activities of all concerned.” 


Address of C. E. Elmquist 


Charles E. Elmquist spoke as follows: 

“The enrollment of a hugh army of 4,500,000 soldiers 
within two years and the transportation of two million 
men across seas, abounding with destruction, mines and 
submarines, without the loss of a single ship and supply- 
ing the men with food, raiment and war equipment, is one 
of the great achievements in the world’s history. But the 
enterprise and genius and intrepidity of America in war 
is equal, if not surpassed, by the wonderful progress which 
has been made by our transportation, telegram and tele- 
phone, electric and gas systems. In this field of endeavor 
America acknowledges no peer, and proudly proclaims her 
mastery of the world. 

“The real marvelous development of these enterprises, 
and particularly of the railroads, has been made possible 
through the bountiful generosity of our people and the 
liberality of our laws. It is said that one-twelfth of our 
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public domain has been donated to encourage railiroag 
building, and hundreds of millions in money have bee 
contributed to them by states, cities, counties and indj. 
viduals. No demand was refused and no sacrifice tog 
great so long as the arteries of commerce were Created to 
supply the people’s needs. They were permitted to oc 
cupy our strets and highways without price and condemp 
our homes, farms and most sacred property for public use, 
For our liberality, we only expected adequate service at 
just and reasonable rates and fair dealing between men 
and between communities. That was our right. 

“With very few exceptions our public service corpora- 
tions were borne of sovereign states, and now many of 
them are seeking to repudiate the mother which gave them 
birth. Strong, mature, masterful, they wish to break away 
from mother’s apron strings and roam about as sons of 
the nation, fondly expecting that discipline will be 
tempered with mercy and that the parent of their adoption 
will prevent mother from imposing any restrictions upon 
their conduct. 

“If I may be pardoned for using the railroad slogan, the 
railroads are playing the game of “safety first,” or, in the 
language of the sporty urchin, “Heads, I win, and tails, you 
lose.” During the first few decades, these corporations 
were as carefree as the Western cowboy. Every attempt 
to restrain their conduct was regarded as an’ outrage, 
Seeking to pievent regulation they threatened the aban- 
donment of service, cajoled and bribed public officers and 
sought refuge in courts, which they tried to control. Every 
attempt made by state or nation to control or regulate 
them or to abridge their power was fought through to the 
highest courts. They fought a losing fight; they now 
admit that the struggle has narrowed down to the issue of 
strict regulation or public ownership and operation. This 
concession is made by them after forty years of ceaseless 
wearing and excessive struggle. 


“Victory for public regulation being complete and se 
cure, the railroads are now trying to shape it ‘along the 
lines of least resistance.’ They wish, in large measure, to 
transfer to the national government the powers, duties 
and responsibilities which have heretofore been exercised 
by the states. This is entirely consistent with their for- 
mer practice. 

“When Congress undertook to give the Interstate Com: 
merce Commission the rate-making power, the railroads 
organized a stupendous propaganda throughout the country 
for the purpose of defeating this necessary legislation. At 
that time they argued that they were sufficiently regu 
lated by the states, and that the control of their interstate 
rates by the Interstate Commerce Commission would re 
sult in serious embarrassment to their operation, their 
credit, and their success. In spite of their opposition, 
Congress assumed the rate-making power, and since that 
date the railroads have enjoyed their greatest prosperity. 
They have succeeded in spite of themselves. Financial 
mismanagement, the wreckage of splendid properties and 
repeated imprecations against regulating officials and 
others, and the constant reiteration of the statement that 
the railroads are facing receiverships, has failed to de- 
stroy either the usefulness or the development of our 
transportation system. How much better it would be if 
railroad managers were to embrace the American atmos 
phere of optimism and speak well of their properties. 

“During the past few years and especially since the 
period of federal control, the railroads have boldly as- 
serted that the time has come to secure federal charters 
for these properties and to centralize in the federal gov 
ernment practically all of the powers which have here- 
tofore been exercised by the states. There is a reaso 
for this. They desire the least regulation possible. Regt 
lation has had unusual progress in this country. Forty: 
seven states have created commissions, either elective 0 
appointive, for the purpose of regulating the rates, service 
and accounting of public service corporations. These col 
missions are provided with ample funds and adequate 
working forces. 

“Regulation has passed through the experimental stagé 
and has now become a science. When the states were 
weak and regulation ineffective, the railroads preferred to 
leave the power with them. As they became strong 42 
effective, the railroads chose to transfer the whole powe 
to the federal government. Hence we are, at present, col 
cerned with the issue of state’s rights. As we regard it, 
this issue of state’s rights has nothing to do with the 
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civil war. In our opinion, state’s rights simply means 
that the local government shall exercise the power over 
public service corporations, which was expressly re- 
tained by them when the constitution was adopted. The 
Constitution reserves to the states the control of those 
matters which affect the morals, health, comfort, welfare 
and safety of the people. Let us apply the issue of state’s 
fights to local conditions and see if there is not very 
much in its favor. (He discussed station facilities, stock 
yards, crossings, maintenance of track and equipment, 
service, freight and passenger; block signals and inter- 
locking plants, but said he would not go into rates, as it 
was too big a subject.) 

“The strength of our democracy rests upon the content- 
ment and happiness of our people. Centralization in 
Washington will create suspicion and distrust of govern- 
ment; create large bureaus of men who have no interest 
or knowledge of local affairs, and will result in a certain 
demand for government ownership which, in the long run, 
jg apt to prove more disastrous to the people, as a whole, 
than any experience heretofore had.” 

He explained that none of his strictures applied to the 
Director-General and his staff in the last year. 


SHOPMEN GO TO WORK 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


Altoona shopmen notified Director-General Hines on 
October 13 that they had decided to go back to work and 
have their grievances settled in what the Director-General 
calls the orderly way. The national agreement between 
the Railroad Administration and the shopmen is not op- 
erative until October 20, but there is a routine for handling 
suca cases, and Director Hines said that the routine way 
would not be observed.until the strikers returned to work. 


Director-General Hines’ letter to Bert M. Jewell, acting 
president of the Railway Employes’ Department, American 
Federation of Labor, follows: 


‘T have learned with concern of the hasty and unau- 
thorized strike which has taken place in the Altoona shops. 
Until the contrary is clearly proved to me, I am going 
to believe that the rank and file of the men who have 
taken this action are going to give this matter their own 
individual consideration and exercise their own intelligent 
judgment in regard to it. I am therefore sending you 
this letter, thinking you may wish to transmit it to the 
employes for their consideration. 


‘T have had the opportunity of addressing and meeting 
the employes in the railroad shops in various parts of the 
country and I am impressed with the belief that they are 
unusually intelligent and capable of thinking for them- 
selves. I believe any intelligent railroad employe who is 
independent enough to think for himself is going to decide 
that railroad labor cannot accomplish its entirely just and 
Proper objects and desires except through orderly organ- 
izations and he will also appreciate that railroads cannot 
be run except in an orderly manner. If a railroad shop 
is to shut up every time there is a momentary disagree- 
ment between the local management and the local em- 


Dloyes, before there is any chance to investigate the matter 


in an orderly manner, everybody might as well give up 
trying to run the railroads. On the other hand, if every 
time there is such a disagreement, the management must 
do what the employes demand, that also will be the end 
of railroad operation, because every thoughtless act of 
this sort will stimulate other thoughtless acts and the situ- 
ation will get worse and worse and become impossible. 
“It is for these plain, common sense reasons that labor 
organizations provide a regular method of handling their 
grievances, and no labor movement can, in my opinion, 
ever succeed on any other basis. It is for the same rea- 
sons that the United States Railroad Administration has 
aranged, in co-operation with the railroad organizations, 
for the settlement of all these matters in a proper way 
and has taken the position from the outset, and must ad- 
here to it until the end, that no grievance can be settled 
considered while the employes are out on an unauthor- 
wed strike prior to the resort to the usual machinery. 
_‘Thope, therefore, that every employe who is concerned 
N this matter will fully appreciate the’ fact that the sup- 
bosed grievance, on account of which the strike has taken 
Place, cannot possibly be considered at all until the strike 
‘erminates and the men return to work. I, therefore, 
Would like for every employe concerned, who is willing 
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to think for himself, to consider whether he promotes or 
injures his own interest, and the interest of organized 
labor, by continuing to participate in this unauthorized 
strike. 

“There are broader aspects of this matter which I be- 
lieve the employes will think about, and which I wish 
to mention. One is that these unauthorized strikes are 
doing a great deal to injure the cause of labor. They are 
creating the basis for the argument, which is being urged 
more and more, that it is nonsense to recognize labor 
organizations, or try to deal with them because the or- 
ganizations will not obey their own rules, and therefore 
they make the orderly handling of business impossible. 
I am not willing to accept this view. I believe these un- 
authorized strikes are due to temporary states of mind 
which will disappear and which will be succeeded 
by a due appreciation of the undoubted fact that 
labor organizations never can succeed and aceomplish 
the important things which they ought to accomplish 
in behalf of labor until they obey their own rules. Never- 
theless, every instance of this sort furnishes another argu- 
ment to those who are opposed to organized labor and 
every railroad employe who participates in a strike of 
this sort is making a weapon to be used by the enemies 
of labor organizations. 

“Another important aspect of this matter is that railroad 
employes, by reason of their organization, have a very im- 
portant power and they have corresponding responsibility. 
When they, without just cause, prevent the usual carrying 
on of the railroad ‘business, they become responsible, for 
an injury to the general public, including laboring men and 
their families, and an injury which the general public is 
more and more prompt to resent. At the present time the 
United States Railroad Administration is straining every 
nerve to serve the people of this country and the people 
of Europe by transporting the things which are needed 
to feed and clothe the people, provide them with fuel and 
with everything else they are accustomed to have. Every 
stoppage of work of this character i$ an unwarranted in- 
terference with carrying on this important work. It cre- 
ates a burden from which, in the long run, the people in 
general have to suffer. It results in less supplies of every 
sort and more cost of supplies of every sort. The indi- 
vidual employe may feel that his own action in this matter 
is not enough to make any difference. But when he joins 
with a great many others and when the joint action con- 
stitutes a serious interference with rendering the public 
transportation service upon which every man, woman and 
child in the country is dependent, and when he does this 
in advance of any effort to settle his grievance by reason- 
able and orderly processes, he does an injury to the public 
and, as I stated above, an injury which the public is 
resenting more and more, and which, therefore, is reacting 
injuriously more end more upon organized labor, a result 
which I most sincerely regret. 

“If you think that this letter will be useful in prevailing 
upon these railrored employes to consider what their strike 
really means, that it cannot possibly help them, that it 
will not only be injurious to them individually, but will 
hurt the cause of organized labor as well as constitute an 
injury to the general public, I shall be very glad for you 
to transmit the letter to them.” 


CLAIMS AGAINST ADAMS EXPRESS 
CO. 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


An inquiry as to how the Adams Express Company has 
settled claims for damages filed by shippers would be 
made by the Interstate Commerce Commission under the 
terms of a, resolution submitted in the House, October 
14, by Representative Madden of Illinois. Representative 
Madden said to*The Traffic World that a large number 
of shippers were experiencing difficulty in settling claims 
with the company and that apparently there was a dis- 
position on the part of the company to quibble over claims. 

The resolution follows: 

“Resolved, That the Interstate Commerce Commission 
be direeted to investigate the operations of the Adams 
Express Company in so far as it may be necessary to 
ascertain whether or not said company has been fair and 
without discrimination in its consideration and disposition 
of the claims ofits patrons for damages arising out of 
the relation of carrier and shipper; and that it report 
fully its findings to this House.” 
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OVERSEAS TRAFFIC REPORT 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


According to a report on overseas traffic made to Di- 
rector-General Hines, 5,933 cars of commercial export 
freight were received at North Atlantic ports for the weex 
ended October 1, 1919, as compared with 1,087 cars for the 
same week of 1918. This shows an increase of 4,846 cars, 
or 446 per cent for the week of October 1, 1919, compared 
with the same period last year. The deliveries to ships in- 
creased 5,143 cars, or 411 per cent, during the same period. 
At South Atlantic and Gulf ports as of September 30, 1919, 
there were 8,786 cars of export freight on hand as against 
9,056 cars on September 23, a decrease of 270 cars. There 
was a total of 14,017,815 bushels of grain in elevators at 
North Atlantic ports on October 1. There were received 
during the week 4,368,428 bushels, while 4,970,726 bushels 
were cleared. There were 9,443,977 bushels of grain at Gulf 
ports on September 30. The report follows, except as 
otherwise specified, the situation being as of October 1, 
1919: 

Received Delivered 
(In Cars) 
Export freight received and delivered at 
North Atlantic ports (exclusive of bulk 


grain and coal) 7,215 
or an excess of deliveries over receipts of 449 cars. 


7,664 


“The total number of carloads of export freight on hand, 
exclusive of bulk grain and coal, at North Atlantic ports, 
as of October 1, was 20,292 cars, as compared with 20,715 
ears for the same day of the preceding week, a decrease 
of 423 cars. 

Food Situation 


“As of October 7 reports show at North Atlantic ports 
4,863 cars of export food on hand (exclusive of bulk grain), 
compared with 4,537 cars as of September 24, an increase 
of 326 cars. These cars were distributed among the various 
ports as follows: 


New York 
Boston 
Philadelphia 
Baltimore 
Newport News 
Norfolk 


“Boston—In the past week there have been two ‘:rrivals 
and five departures, and there are to-day loading in port 
for various United Kingdom ports three steamers, also one 
for Antwerp and one for South America. Several steamers 
are tied up on account of the British railroad strike. 

“Owing to the small number of American flag steamers 
operating between Boston and British ports, the strike in 
Great Britain will not have a serious effect as to the } ort 
of Boston. 

“Permits are now being issued for a full cargo of beef 
destined to Greece. 

“Grain situation normal. 

“New York—Commercial provisions on hand the morn‘ng 
of October 2 were 442 cars, an increase of 158 cars, as com- 
pared with previous week. 

“In addition to the tonnage mentioned in last week’s 
report of hams, bacon and lard for the British Ministry, ar- 
rangements are now being made for an additional move- 
ment of 10,000 tons of bacon. 

“The French Government have nine steamers in purt and 
four additional steamers are expected shortly. 

“Wheat Export Company have nine steamers in port. 

“An operating committee, composed of officials of various 
terminal lines, has. been created for the purpose of expedit- 
ing release of equipment in New York. 

“Marine Director reports average detention to lighters 
as 4.7 days, as against 3.9 days previous week. 

“Philadelphia—Normal. ' 

“Baltimore—Deliveries to steamers continue light owing 
to shortage of ocean tonnage touching Baltimore. 

“Norfolk—One steamer cleared for Rotterdam with cotton 
piece goods, tobacco and miscellaneous cargo. Three steam- 
ers are in port for the United Kingdom practically loaded, 
but held up on account of strike in England. 

“Newport News—The French government has on hand 
at this port 1,654 head of cattle. 

“One steamer cleared for England with barley and 69 
cars of general cargo. Three steamers are in port loading. 
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“Grain Situation—The grain situation as of October 1 


was as follows: 
(In Bushels) 
(Week ended Oct. 1, 1919) 
In Elevators Received Cleared 
1,392,000 1,622,000 
724,226 658,705 


915,503 
1,336,699 


Portland 
Philadelphia 
Baltimore 
Newport News 


0 eescece ccccccecccccccccl 4,017,815 4,368,428 4,970,726 


“Deliveries exceeded receipts by 602,298 bushels. The 
total amount of grain in elevators as of October 1 epre. 
sents 71 per cent of the total elevator capacity at North 
Atlantic ports. 


Commercial Freight. Report 


“Below is a comparative statement of commercial export 
freight received and delivered at North Atlantic ports for 
the week ended October 1, 1919, as compared with the same 
week of 1918, namely: 

Week ended October 1, 1918-19 


Cars) 
Delivered 


1918 


Received 
1919 
4,356 
0 


Port 
New York 
Boston 
Philadelphia 446 
Baltimore 
Norfolk 
Newport News 

1,087 

“It will be noted that 5,933 cars of commercial export 
freight were received at the North Atlantic ports for the 
week ending October 1, 1919, as compared with 1,087 cars 
for the same week of 1918, an increase of 4,846 cars, or 446 
per cent, while the deliveries to ships increased 5,143 cars, 
or 411 per cent. 


South Atlantic and Gulf Ports 
“At South Atlantic and Gulf ports as of September 30, 
there were 8,786 cars of export freight on hand, as against 
9,056 cars on September 23, a decrease of 270 cars. 
Grain Situation 


“Stocks of grain at Gulf ports as of September 30 were 
9,443,977 bushels, distributed as follows: 


5,933 1,249 


New Orleans 
Port Arthur 
Texas City 
Galveston 


5,545,343 
3,900 
392,027 
3,502,707 


9,443,977 


“The ports of Wilmington and Port Arthur were inactive 
during the past week. 

“Charleston—One steamer cleared with coal for Italy 
and one with coal for Argentine. 

“Savannah—One steamer cleared with cotton and naval 
stores for Liverpool, one with general cargo for Liverpool 
and one with general cargo for-Cuba. 

“In port loading: One steamer with cotton for France, 
one with lumber, rosin and staves for London and Rotter 
dam, one with miscellaneous freight for Cuba and one 
with miscellaneous freight for South America. 

“Brunswick—One steamer cleared with cotton and steel 
for Liverpool. 

“In port loading: One steamer with cotton, cottonseed 
meal and lumber for Liverpool. 

“Fernandina—One steamer cleared with phosphate rock 
for Sweden. 

“In port loading: One steamer with phosphate rock. 

“Jacksonville—In port loading: One steamer with steel 
rails for Cuba. 

“Tampa and Port Tampa—Two steamers cleared with 
general cargoes for Cuba and one with phosphate rock for 
Sweden. 

“Pensacola—One steamer cleared with lumber for Cuba 
and one with coal for Buenos Aires. 

“In port loading: Three steamers with cotton, steel 
etc., for Liverpool and Scotland, two steamers with lumber 
for Buenos Airés, and one with lumber for Cuba. 

“Mobile—Six steamers cleared with lumber and general 
cargoes for Europe, two with general cargoes and lumber 
for South America and two with general cargoes for Cuba. 

“In port loading: Two steamers with staves and lum 
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October 18, 1919 


per for France, one with general cargo for South America © 
and one with lumber for Cuba. | 

“Gulfport—Two steamers cleared with lumber for Argen- 
tine and one with lumber for France. 

“In port loading: One steamer with lumber. 

“New Orleans—During past week a total of thirty-one 
steamers cleared, nine for Mexico, nine for Ceneral Amer: 
ica, four for Cuba, one for Porto Rico, and eight for Europe, 
including one solid cargo beans, two of barley and one 
of petroleum products. 

“In port loading: Forty-eight steamers and five sailing 
yessels for foreign ports. 

“Texas City—One steamer cleared with general cargo 
for Cuba. 

“In port loading: One steamer with wheat for Italy, one 
with general cargo for Mexico and one with general cargo 
for Cuba. 

“Galveston—One steamer cleared with cotton, wheat and 
parley for Manchester and one with flour and general cargo 
for Cuba. 

“In port loading: Five steamers for Liverpool, two for 
Manchester, one for Denmark, one for France, one for Rot- 
terdam, one for Italy and one for Havana. 


Summary Pacific Coast Situation—San Francisco 


———-Week ended——————_ 

Sept. 5 Sept. 12 Sept. 19 Sept. 26 
Oe WROD. Sosddcesncens Ra ere 448 570 742 952 
In st 0 0 0 0 
On ground 0 0 0 


570 742 952 


Arrived during week ...........0. 573 602 356 

Delivered during week 451 448 145 
Pug: t Sound District— 

On wheels 883 804 729 

In storage 89 34 42 


972 838 771 


15 14 4 
Arrived during week 435 376 388 
Delivered during week 349 440 398 


“Owing to the British railway strike, the United States 
Shipping Board has issued instructions that in order to 
avoid congestion and bunkering difficulties, all Shipping 
Board steamers allocated for United Kingdom poits have 
been suspended and vessels held in port. All bookings, 
loading and clearances for United Kingdom ports have been 
discontinued. Necessary instructions have been issued to 
all interested and this particular situation is being care- 
fully watched.” 


SHIPPING BOARD BILL 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


Representative William S. Greene, chairman of the 
House committee on merchant marine and fisheries,. has 
introduced a bill (H. R. 9823) which, if enacted into law, 
would place the United States Shipping Board “in position 
to operate under the terms of the original ‘Shipping Act, 
1916.’” The bill would repeal the emergency laws neces- 
sary on account of the war and the Shipping Board would 
be placed on a peace basis. 


Under the provisions of the bill, the Shipping Board, “as 
far as consistent with the best interests of the United 
States,” would discontinue the building of ships and not 
eter into any contracts for the construction of new ships; 
all property requisitioned by the board would be returned 
as soon as possible, and the board would be directed to sell 
the ships owned by the board. The bill “for the repeal of 
certain legislation connected with the upbuilding of the 
American merchant marine, and providing for the disposi- 
tion, regulation, or use of the property built or acquired by 


- United States under such acts, and for other purposes,” 
ows: 


an it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of 
- @ United States of America in Congress assembled, That the 
Anctgency shipping fund provisions ‘of the Urgent Deficiencies 
abPropriation Act, approved June 15, 1917, as amended by ‘‘An 
ct to amend the emergency shipping fund provisions of the 


Urgent- Deficiencies Appropriation Act approved June 15, 1917, so 
- to empower the President and his designated agents to take 
: er certain transportation systems for the transportation of 
i Pyard and plant employes, and for other purposes,” approved 
pril 22, 1918; and amendments of ‘‘An Act making appropria- 
ons to supply deficiencies in appropriations for the fiscal year 


‘ding June 30, 1919, and prior fiscal years on account of war 
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expenses, and for other purposes,’’ approved November 4, 1918, 
be, and are hereby, repealed. 

Sec. 2. That all merchant ships and other property or intcr- 
est of any kind whatsoever acquired by the President through 
any agencies whatever in connection-with the authority given 


.to him under the Acts repealed by section 1 of this Act, with 


the exception of those required in the military and naval serv- 
ice of the United States, shall be transferred to, and managed, 
operated, leased, or sold by the Shipping Board as hereinafter 
provided. 

Sec. 3. That the board is hereby authorized and directed to 
sell, as promptly as circumstances admit, to citizens of the 
United States, except as in section 4 provided, all of the ves- 
sels referred to in section 2, at such prices and on such terms 
and conditions as it shall determine: Provided, however, That 
the terms and conditions of sale for steel vessels may inc!ude 
part payment of the purchase price in cash at the time of 
delivery of any vessel, and payment of the balance in install- 
ments over.a period of years not exceeding ten. 

Sec. 4. That the board is hereby authorized and empowered 
to sell to aliens, other than enemy aliens and allies or associates 
of enemy aliens, at such prices and on such terms and condi- 
tions as the board may determine, such steel, wood, composite, 
or concrete vessels as the board shall deem unnecessary to the 
maintenance of an efficient merchant marine. 

Sec. 5. That all deferred payments of the purchase prices of 
vessels sold pursuant to section 3 shall bear interest at prevnil- 
ing commercial rates, determinable and revisable annually by 
the board, and shall be secured by. mortgages upon the vessels 
sold, running to the United States in terms and conditions as 
-_ be required by the board and the statutes of the United 

ates. 

Sec. 6. That the terms and conditions of sale with deferred 
payments of the purchase price shall require the purchaser of 
any steel vessel to keep the same insured: (ay Against loss or 
damage by fire, and against all marine risks and disasters, and 
war and other risks if the board so specifies, with insurance 
companies or underwriters, and under forms of policies, and to 
an amount, approved by the board, which insurance shall, if the 
board so requires, be made payable to it, in the event of partial 
loss or collision liability, for payment of the loss, liability, or 
damage insured against, and, in the event of total loss, as 
additional security for the payment of the balance of the pur- 
chase price and charges secured by the outstanding mortgage; 
and (b) by protection and indemnity insurance, with insurance 
companies, associations, or underwriters, and under forms of 
policies, and to an amount approved by the board. 


Sec. 7. That all vessels not sold by the board shall be man-_ 
aged and operated, or chartered or leased on a time basis or on 
terms of division of gross and net operating ineome, as the 
board shall deem advisable for the establishment and mainten- 
ance of an efficient merchant marine, and all net profits derived 
therefrom shall be paid into the treasury on the Ist days of 
January and July of .each year, save such an amount as the 
board shall deem necessary to withhold as operating capital. 

Sec. 8. That it shall be unlawful to sell, transfer, or mortgage 
any vessel purchased from the board to any alien without first 
obtaining the board’s approval. 


Sec. 9. That the sales, charters, or leases of vessels herein 
authorized shall be made by competitive or public or private 
bids as the board, in its discretion, shall deem advisable. 

Sec. 10. That the proceeds received by the board from the 
— of vessels shall be paid into the treasury of the United 

tates. ; 

Sec. 11. That the power and authority hereby vested in the 
board to manage, operate, charter, lease, and sell vessels within 
its control may be exercised directly by the board, or by it 
through the United States Shipping Board, Emergency Fleet 
Corporation, or other agencies. 

Sec. 12. That the Shipping Board or any agencies to whom it 
may delegate its power are hereby instructed, as far as con- 
sistent with the best interests of the United States, to discon- 
tinue the building of any ships, to not enter into any new 
contracts for the building of ships for the government of the 
United States, nor to make any new investment of the funds 
of the United States for any appliances or appurtenances in 
connection therewith. They shall as rapidly as consistent with 
the conditions surrounding the investment of government funds 
made during the emergency under the authority given them by 
the various Acts repealed by section 1 of this Act withdraw the 
investments of the United States from the various enterprises 
and cover such receipts into the treasury of the United States. 

Sec. 18. That all property requisitioned under the authority 
contained in any of the Acts repealed by section 1 of this Act 
in which the government of the United States has no financial 
interest, shall be returned at as early a date as possible to its 
original owners. 

Sec. 14. That the Act of July 18, 1918 (Public, Numbered 202, 
volume 40, United States Statutes at Large), known as “An 
Act to confer on the President power to prescribe charter rates 
and freight rates and to requisition vessels, and for other pur- 


‘poses,’”’ be, and is hereby, repealed. 


See. 15. That in carrying out this Act in all cases where 
compensation is claimed and is found to be justly due settle- 
ment shall be made by the Shipping Board, and if a satisfactory 
settlement can not be arrived at, the board shall pay such 
claimant 75 per centum of the amount it estimates as just com- 
pensation and such person shall be entitled to sue the United 
States to recover such further sum as added to such 75 per 
centum will make up such amount as wil be just compensation. 

Sec. 16. That the United States Shipping Board shall not 
require payment from the War Department for the charter hire 
of vessels furnished from July 1, 1918, to June 30, 1919, inclu- 
sive, for the use of the department when such vessels are owned 
by the United States government. 

Sec. 17. That the Shipping Board shall consider that all 
authorization for the further building of houses under the Act 
of March 1, 1918 (Public, Numbered 102, Fortieth United States 
Statutes at Large), is suspended, and that expenditures shall 
only be made under this Act for the completion of such houses 
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as are considered advisable, and the board is authorized and 
directed as far as advisable to endeavor to dispose of the prop- 
erties or the interest of the United States in such properties at 
as early a date as possible, covering the receipts for the same 
into the United States treasury. 

Sec. 18. That in the carrying out of this Act the Shipping 
Board shall so execute the desire of the Senate and House of 
Representatives as to as soon as consistent place the board in 
por A operate under the terms of the original “Shipping 

ct, vn 


F. 0. B. TERMS FOR EXPORTS 


The Foreign Trade Bulletin of the American Express 
Company thus explains the meaning of the term F. O. B:: 

In handling payments under commercial letters of credit, 
the misunderstandings arising from the meaning of the 
term “F. O. B.” are of daily occurrence. This is usually 
due to the fact that either the shippers or consignees fail 
to designate exactly what they have in mind in offering 
or accepting such terms of sale. The interested parties 
can simplify matters very much by taking care to amplify 
their terms or instructions, by specifying “F. O. B. Cars” 
or “F. O. B. Steamer.” This, of course, would not be neces- 
sary if all shippers and all consignees placed the same 
interpretation on the unqualified term “F. O. B.” 

Competent authorities hold that the term “F. O. B. New 
York,” when applied to an export shipment, means “F. O. 
B. Steamer,” so that the obligation and responsibility rest 
with the American shipper until the goods are actually in 
the hold of the vessel. Consequently incidental expenses 
such as cartage from cars to vessel, consular fees, and 
shipping charges are for account of the shipper—and not a 
charge against the foreign buyer. 

It has been held that goods sold on “F. O. B.” terms 
must be delivered free on board some means of convey- 
ance which will take them to the buyer. It is no advantage 
to the buyer that his goods are to be delivered “on board,” 
unless they are on board something that is going to carry 
the shipment to him or towards him. On an import ship- 
ment, for instance, “F. O. B. New York” would mean “F. 
O. B. Cars,” with cartage and other incidental costs of 
transfer from ship to cars for account of the foreign seller. 
The term “F. O. B.” is held to be for the benefit of the 
purchaser. In other words, the shipper must assume the 
expenses of placing the goods at the “F. O. B.” place 
named. 

Therefore, shippers should bear in mind that a mere 
delivery at New York is not by any means a delivery 
“F. O. B. New York.” It is technically a delivery “F. O. 
B. Cars New York.” The greatest number of troubles 
gonnected with letter of credit financing are encountered 
in the definition of the terms under-which payments can 
be made. These terms must be definitely and clearly un- 
derstood by all parties concerned, and unless otherwise 
specifically instructed bankers have no choice other than 
to decline to make payments under letters of credit, when 
American exporters interpret “F. O. B. New York” to mean 
Free on Board Cars, instead of Free on Board Ship. 


HEARINGS ON FREE PORTS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


Legislation providing for the establishment of foreign 
trade zones in ports of entry of the United States, such 
ports being commonly referred to as “free ports” in which 
imported shipments could be landed and then exported 
therefrom without payment of duty, was advocated and 
opposed at hearings held before the House committee on 
ways and means and the Senate commerce committee, 
October 10 and 11. A number of bills providing for the 
creation of free ports have been introduced in both 
branches of Congress. . 

Representatives of the ports of New York, Philadelphia 
and other large ports urged a favorable report on the 
proposed legislation. Emil F. Albrecht, president of the 
Philadelphia Bourse, appearing in behalf of the commer- 
cial interests of that city, urged passage of the legislation. 

The charge was made at the hearings that the creation 
of free zones would be a blow at the principle of pro- 
tection, but Mr. Albrecht said if there was anything in 
the proposition that was adverse to the protection of 
American industry, he would get out of the movement. 

“There is nothing in this that will conflict with what 
on and Philadelphia have always stood for,” he 
said. 
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Chairman Fordney, of the House committee, suggested 
that an industry in Philadelphia—if that city were con- 
stituted a free zone—would have an advantage over an 
industry in Pittsburgh. Mr. Albrecht said such would 
not be the case, but that those engaged in foreign trade 
would benefit. Chairman Fordney asked if there was go 
little advantage to be obtained by the industry in Phila. 
delphia over the industry in Pittsburgh, why it should 
be necessary to create free zones. The chairman repeat- 
edly asked what the advantage of the free zone system 
was. 

Mr. Albrecht said the free zone was necessary for the 
re-exporting of goods that were imported in their original 
packages and broken up for reshipment. Chairman Ford- 
ney said his real fear was that if there were any benefits 
to be derived from the free zone system there would be 
discrimination in favor of the factory in the free zone 
against any factory outside of the free zone. It was ex- 
plained that under the free zone system raw material 
could be imported, manufactured within the free zone, and 
then exported, without duty charges being imposed on 
the imported raw materials. Likewise, a shipment of 
imported furs might be brought within a free zone with- 
out payment of duty. Part of them might be selected for 
export and part for domestic use. Those which were kept 
in the country would be subject to the regular duty 
chi rges. 

Chairman. Fordney said he feared there would be dis- 
crimination against the beet sugar interests in favor of 
big refineries at Philadelphia and New York. 

Mr. Albrecht said the creation of free zones would afford 
opportunity to increase the export trade of the United 
States and that this was necessary to use the ships “we 
have built.” 

Murray Hulbert, commissioner of docks at New York 
City, urged legislation which would create free zones. He 
said it was his opinion that the port of Hamburg, Ger- 
many, became a great port because it was a free port 
and that it contributed largely to the commercial success 
of the Germans prior to the war. 

Wilbur F. Wakeman, treasurer and general secretary of 
the American Protective Tariff League of New York, op- 
posed the proposed legislation. He declared the free zone 
system would not benefit the American producer. 

“It is a step toward free trade,” he said. 

Mr. Wakeman said that under a free zone system, in- 
toxicating liquor could be brought into free zones, and 
he questioned whether it would remain intact and not 
get outside the free zone. Representative Longworth pointed 
out that under the proposed legislation, intoxicating liquor 
could not come into the country at all. 

Mr. Wakeman read a letter from Irving T. Bush, of the 
Bush Terminal, New York City, in opposition to the 
measures. 

J. H. Rosseter, director of operations of the United States 
Shipping Board, appeared in behalf of the proposed legis- 
lation. He said the free zone system would give to Ameri- 
can ports those advantages enjoyed by the free ports of 
Europe. 


SALE OF GOVERNMENT OWNED 
SHIPS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


Senator Edge of New Jersey submitted in the Senate, 
October 14, a resolution to ascertain the policy of the 
United States Shipping Board relative to the sale of ships 
owned by the Board. The resolution follows: 


Whereas, From time to time public announcement has been 
made of the placing of orders by private American companies 
for the construction of cargo ships by private yards; and 

Whereas, As a specific instance, during the past week, © 
statement appeared in the public press to the effect that t od 
Atlantic, Gulf & West Indies Steamship Company had order 
by private yards the construction of eight tank ships; and 

Whereas, The United States Shipping Board, or Emergency 
Fleet Corporation, has full authority to dispose of ships pad 
under their jurisdiction and control, and included in this ~ 
are many tank ships apparently of the general type being 0 
tained by private concerns from other sources; and : 

Whereas, In the one instance cited approximately $18,000,000 
could have been obtained by the Shipping Board through the 
sale of such ships to private concerns; and ‘ 

Whereas, One of the practical, effective methods for reducing 
the exorbitant taxation now prevailing is by covering back into 
the treasury the hundreds of millions of dollars now tied up in 
the operations of the Shipping Board and the Emergency Fleet 
Corporation; and 
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Whereas, It is now high time that the government be re- 
eased from competition with private business, and that busi- 
ness be restored to private hands: Therefore, be it " 

Resolved, That the United States Shipping Board be_in- 
structed herewith to advise the Senate as to whether any effort 
was made to dispose of government-owned ships to fill the or- 
der herein cited; and if so, what prices were offered and asked 
for the same; and, further, to advise the Senate as to the num- 
per of ships that have been disposed of to private interests, 
with a description of the same and the prices received, and 
whether any offers have recently been received or are at pres- 
ent pending and the quotations involved, as well as to inform 
the Senate on the policy being followed in endeavoring to dis- 
pose of this type of government property. 


‘It does seem to me,” said Senator Edge, “that if the 
policy of the government is finally to be that we should 
dispose Of our merchant fleet, it is very important that 
we should take advantage of the opportunity to secure 
very much higher prices at this time by making spot 
delivery.” 

Senator Edge asked immediate adoption of the resolu- 
tion, but Senator Fletcher objected. . 


SHIPS FOR COAL TRADE 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


The United States Shipping Board has announced that 
the Danish legation has notified the Board that sixteen 
Danish vessels, aggregating 61,000 tons, will be allocated 
to the coal trade between the United States and Denmark. 
This action on the part of Denmark followed an announce- 
ment by the Board that European countries were divert- 
ing their tonnage to the more profitable trade routes and 
leaving the job of transporting coal to the United States. 

“This prompt response of Denmark has been very grati- 
fying to the Shipping Board,” says a statement issued 
by the Board, “as the assignment of this large fleet will 
greatly aid the board in caring for European fuel needs. 

“Word has been received by the Shipping Board that 
Sweden is also taking cognizance of the situation and is 
preparing to place its vessels in the American to Sweden 
coal trade. 

“The Shipping Board has been further advised by the 
Italian High Commission to this country that the Italian 
vessels previously announced by the Shipping Board as 
carrying coal from the United States to Gibraltar were 
in reality carrying coal from the United States to Italy, 
being diverted from Gibraltar to various Italian ports. 
This news further emphasizes the statement made in the 
announcement of the Shipping Board that the Italians 
were putting forth every effort to assist themselves in this 
coal crisis.” 


INTERNATIONAL PARCEL POST 


International Parcel Post has been extended by the Post 
Office Department to more than twenty countries since 
the cessation of hostilities in addition to those countries 
with which it had been established prior to the war and 
the re-establishment of suspertded service. 

The following table indicates the commercial value of 
these new extensions since the signing of the armistice: 


Area 


Name of Country 
Square — 


Popu- Annual Foreign Trade 
. or Colony 


lation Imports Exports 
9,000,000 $ 37,000,000 $ 47,000,000 
90,000 7,000,000 10,500,000 
700,000 5,000,000 7,000,000 
2,000,000 10,000,000 15,000,000 
6,000,000 250,000,000 165,000,000 
259,000 Not available 
5,000,000 6,500,000 
120,000,000 16 ee aoe 


1,000,000 000, 
25,000,000 


28,000,000 
250,000,000 225,000,000 
783,000,000 


525,000,000 
118,000,000 134,000,000 
22,000,000 


14,000,000 
14,000,000 


21,000,000 
14,000,000 3,000,000 


13,000,000 
244,000,000 
7,000,000 
2,975,000 


6,000,000 
228,000 


faric Islands, Ca- 
naryIslands, North- 
Africa 


Trentino and 
elgian Cong 


194,000 21,000,000 120,000,000 190,000,000 


Not available Not available 
909,654 7,000,000 24,000,000 55,000,000 


ih addition to the new service mentioned the service to 
Neth Chile, Denmark, Germany, Greece, Liberia, The 
duri erlands, Norway and Sweden, which was discontinued 

Ing the war, was resumed, and the maximum weight 
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of parcels for Brazil, British Honduras, China, Colombia, 
Guatemala, Republic of Honduras, Nicaragua and Peru 
was increased from 11 pounds to 22 pounds and from 11 
pounds to 20 pounds in the case of parcels for Argentine 
Republic. . 


BREAKS “TURN AROUND” RECORD 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


The United States Shipping Board has issued a state- 
ment relative to the record made by the Osawatomie, one 
of the board’s 8,755 ton cargo carriers. 

Freighted with 1,394 tons of general cargo, 2,110 tons of 
oats in bulk and 142 head of cattle, the Osawatomie 
steamed out of Boston on August 16. She arrived at Ant- 
werp on August 30. Within four days she had discharged 
her cargo and taken on another general one of wool, flax, 
paper stock, brass work, lace and elephant tusks. On 
September 4 she set out on her return journey, arriving at 
Boston on September 19, a total of 34 days being occupied 
on the round trip. 

On this voyage, according to the Shipping Board, the 
Osawatomie broke the ocean record for a “turn-around.” 
Previous turn-arounds on the Antwerp route, American 
vessels, had averaged 53 days, and foreign vessels, 58 days. 
The average daily cost of keeping a 10,000 ton vessel in 
port exceeds $3,000 a day, according to the Shipping Board. 


WOULD OPEN PANAMA CANAL TO 
AMERICAN VESSELS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


Ships sailing under the American flag would obtain free 
passage through the Panama Canal if a bill (H. R. 9902) 
introduced in the House by Representative Hulings of 
Pennsylvania becomes a law. 

When the Panama Canal was built American ships were 
not required to pay tolls for passage through the canal, 
but later Congress passed an act requiring payment of 
tolls from all vessels, foreign and American. 

Representative Hulings’ bill provides that payment of 
tolls by American vessels may be refunded by the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury. The bill follows: 

“Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of the United States of America in Congress assem- 
bled, That whenever the tolls for passage through the 
Panama Canal for any ship sailing under the American 
flag are paid, the person receiving said tolls shall give a 
receipt to the person making said payment, which said 
receipt shall state the amount of tolls paid, the name of 
the ship for which they were paid, the name of the person 
making such payment, and the date thereof. 

“Sec. 2. That said receipts shall not be transferable, 
and upon presentation to the Secretary of the Treasury 
shall be his warrant to pay, and he is hereby authorized 
and directed to pay the person named for the account of 
the ship named, the sum named in said receipt out of 
any moneys in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated.” 


OWNERSHIP OF WATER LINES BY 
RAILROADS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


Senator Brandegee, of Connecticut, has received from 
the Chamber of Commerce of the state of New York a 
report from that body recommending repeal of the legis- 
lation prohibiting the ownership of water carriers by rail- 
roads. The report contained a summary of all the deci- 
sions made by the Interstate Commerce Commission on 
applications of railroads to continue ownership by them 
of water lines. Under the Act to Regulate Commerce, as 
amended by enactment of the Panama Canal Act in 1914, 
railroads were prohibited from owning water lines but the 
Interstate Commerce Commission was given authority to 
permit the continuance of existing rail ownerships of water 
lines if it found that such combinations did not interfere - 
with competition and was in the public interest. 

It is set forth in the report of the New York Chamber 
of Commerce that since July 1, 1914, the effective date 
of the legislation referred to, thirty-three decisions were 
made by the Commission up to May, 1918. Of these deci- 
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sions twenty-six were favorable to continuance of owner- 
ship, three against, and in four cases applications were 
granted in part and denied in part. Since May 7, 1915, no 
application has been wholly denied. 


The findings of a special committee appointed by the | 


Chamber to investigate the matter were as follows: 

“A. That the relatively few decisions adverse to the 
joint relations affected by the act have produced no bene- 
fit, but, on the other hand, and part’cularly those oper- 
ating upon the Pacific Mail Steamship Co. and the boat 
lines on the Great Lakes, have resulted in reduction and 
deterioration of service and in general public protest. 

“B. That the later decisions of the Commission, prob- 
ably in recognition of these results, seem to indicate a 
desire to strain the terms of the statute as far as possible 
in order to save relationships that are plainly essential to 
the perpetuation of necessary and efficient services. 

“C. That the prohibitions of this portion of the Panama 
Canal act are based upon an erroneous conception ‘of the 
economic principles involved and tend to restrict the in- 
vestment of cxpital in facilities for water transportation 
and to impair the efficiency in the public service of such 
capital. 

“D. That railway carriers ought not to be interfered 
with or prevented when, in the sound discretion of their 
owners and managers, they see fit to extend their services 
to water routes. 

“E. That in any degree in which such relations between 
railway and water carriers tend to control competition be- 
tween the rail routes and the water routes, any otherwise 
possible injury to the public interest can be prevented by 
the exercise of the power already existing to regulate the 
rates and practices of the railway and water routes. 

“F. That the prohibitions added to section 5 of the inter- 


state commerce law by the Panama Canal act ought, in 


the public interest, to be forthwith repealed.” 


SAYS PACKERS ARE FAVORED 
. The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


It is the opinion of the Federal Trade Commission that 
“in the shipment of less than carload quantities the 
packers have substantial advantages over their compet- 
itors in the distribution of foods, especially over the whole- 
salers of produce and of groceries.” That conclusion on 
one of the issues that appears to be involved in the com- 
plaints of the wholesale grocers against the railroads of 
the country is contained in the newspaper ‘summary of 
the fourth part of the Trade Commission’s report to the 
President on its investigation of the meat industry, made 
public on October 16. 
Large Packers in Produce and Grocery Foods.” 


Under the heading “Transportation” the summary of 
the report has the following to say: 


“In the shipment of less than carload quantities the 
packers have substantial advantages over their compet- 
itors in the distribution of foods, especially over the whole- 
salers of produce and of groceries. They consist in re- 
frigerator service to towns which the wholesalers cannot 
reach as frequently with their perishables as the packers 
can, and in many cases cannot reach at all. Non-perish- 
able foods shipped in the packers’ cars receive the same 
special service that is given fresh meats and is far su- 
perior to the box car service upon which jobbers must 
depend for such shipments. 


“The packers have secured the adoption of highly favor- 
able rules for mixed carloads of fresh meats and packing 
house products against which no complaint is made; but, 
in official classification territory especially, they have 
secured special rules permitting them to include in their 
mixture a great variety of goods, foreign to their slaughter- 
ing business, with resulting discriminations in service, as 
destructive to competitors as rate discriminations would 
be. Under special mixing rules the packers may ship 
groceries of almost every description under minimum load 
requirements from 6,000 to 10,000 pounds less than a 
jobber can ship the same goods. The jobber’s minimum 
for a straight load of canned goods is 36000 pounds, and 
any mixture containing such goods will have at least that 
high a minimum; the packers can ship any quantity of 
canned goods in cars requiring a minimum of only 30,000 
pounds; or in a fresh meat mixture requiring only 21,000 
pounds charged at a fresh meat rate. If the grocer in- 
cludes in his mixture rice or dried beans, his minimum 
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rises to 40,000; the packer may include these in his ca; 
without affecting the minimum. 

“Another substantial advantage the packers have in the 
transportation of these added lines of goods lies in the 
speed and certainty with which they are moved. The more 
highly organized a marketing system becomes the more 

eimportant become the elements of regularity and prompt. 

ness in the movement of goods. In both these respects 
the advantage from the packer’s transportation service jg 
decisive. .His groceries may receive what is essentially 
an express service as against the slower freight service 
of his competitors. The regularity with which his cars 
move makes it possible to keep lower stocks on hand at 
branch houses than would otherwise be required, thus 
adding to the apparent efficiency of the branch house. 

“Until the packers are shorn of the transportation ad. 
vantages granted them by the carriers, there is no way 
of measuring their true industrial efficiency.” 


ABANDONED RIGHT OF WAY 


The Trafic World Washington Burcau, 


Representative Christopherson, of South Dakota, has 
introduced in the House the following bill relating to dis. 
position of abandoned portions of rights of way granted to 
railroad companies: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of the United States of America in Congress assen- 
bled, That whenever public lands of the United States have 
been or may be granted to any railroad company for use 
as a right of way for its railroad or as sites for railroad 
structures of any kind, and use and occupancy of said lands 
for such purposes have ceased or shall hereafter cease, 
whether by forfeiture, by abandonment by said railroad 
company, or otherwise, then and thereupon all right, title, 
interest, and estate of the United States in said lands shall 
be transferred to and vested in any person, firm, or cor 
poration, his heir, or its heirs, assigns, or successors in 
title and interest to whom or to which a patent of the 
United States may have been or may be granted, convey: 
ing or purporting to convey the whole of the legal subdivi- 
sion or subdivisions traversed or occupied by such rail- 
road or railroad structures of any kind as aforesaid, and 
this by virtue of said patent and without the necesvity of 
any other or further conveyance or assurance of any- kind 
or nature whatsoever: Provided, That this Act shall not 
affect conveyances made by any railroad company or por- 
tions of its right of way if such conveyance be among those 
which have been or may be validated and confirmed by any 
Act of Congress. 


PACIFIC COAST TRAFFIC LEAGUE 
RECOMMENDATIONS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 

Chairman Esch, of the House committee on interstate 
and foreign commerce, has received from Seth Mann, presi- 
dent of the Pacific Coast Traffic League, two letters in 
which the pcsition of the league is stated on the proposed 
legislation which wceuld vest in the Interstate Commerce 
Commission jurisd‘ction over port-to-port rates on wholly 
water-borne traffic in interstate commerce and the provi 
sion in the Cummins railroad bill which would prohibit 
departures from the fourth section of the Act to Regulate 
Commerce. 

Mr. Mann urges that the provisions in the Esch-Pomer 
ene bill relating to water carriers be stricken out and that 
water-borne traffic be allowed to move without restriction 
as to regulation by the Commission. 

“The Pacific Coast,” says Mr. Mann, “is so situated that 
regulation by the Interstate Commerce Commission would 
retard and hamper our development and deprive a larsé 
portion of the population of the United States situated 
west of the Rocky Mountains of benefits to which they are 
entitled by reason of their lccation and by reason of the 
existence of the Panama Canal, which was built by all the 
people of the United States. Ard in no less degree. all of 
the penulation of the United States between the Rocky 
and Allegheny mountains are entitled to the benefits of 
the competition by ocean carriers from port to port.” 

Relative to the fourth section, Mr. Mann says he knows 
that the Commission has administered this section Wit 
substantial equity and justice and that it can be trusted to 
do so in the future. He says the Pacific coast cities ar 
deeply interested in the maintenance of the present system 
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MR. GOMPERS HARD-PRESSED 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


Samuel Gompers, president of the American Federation 
of Labor, has written a letter to Representative Webster, 
of Washington, relative to the questions asked by Mr. 
Webster and the answers made by Mr. Gompers on the 
question of a compulsory arbitration law applicable to rail- 
road workers. .(See Traffic World, October 11.) Repre- 
sentative Webster has replied to the letter written by Mr. 
Gompers. The letter by Mr. Gompers follows: 

“At the hearing before the Committee on Interstate Com- 
merce of the House of Representatives on Saturday, Octo- 
per 4, when the committee had under consideration the 
Esch bill and the general conditions of labor were dis- 
cussed, you asked me a question which you put in several 
forms, and, unsatisfied with my answer, you stated that I 
hesitated in giving my reply. Your manner impressed me 
as if you intimated that I would not care to make a direct 
reply to your question. This thought has grown upon me 
since then. I have been so engrossed with duties that I 
could not defer, or I should have written you earlier. 

“The transcript of the testimony is not before me, and I 
have only my memory to serve me. In substance, you 
asked me that if the Congress should pass a law making 
it unlawful for two or more persons to cease work and 
the courts decided that such an act was constitutional, 
whether I would still hold that these workers had the right 
to cease work. : 

“T endeavored to give a direct answer, and the record 
will so show. Lest you may misunderstand the record or 
Ihave not made myself clear, I now state to you that I 
now hold and would, in the eventuality which you sug- 
gested, hold that no bill enacted by Congress, whether held 
by the courts to be constitutional or unconstitutional, will 


deprive the right of free men from giving their service or’ 


withholding it; that no compulsory labor—slavery—can in 
this day and time be enacted and enforced. 

‘I have an abiding faith in the patriotism and the good 
judgment of the members of Congress, that no matter how 
much they and others in common with myself deplore 
strikes and lockouts, no matter how much any of us may 


do to try and avert and prevent them, that an attempt to 
reintroduce slavery (involuntary servitude) is neither a 
cure for nor an expedient method for strikes and lockouts. 

“After all, your question was, as I stated at the hearing, 
speculative and hypothetical, one which I could have en- 
tirely declined to answer, much less be required to answer 


at all. I endeavored to be frank with you and the ‘com- 
mittee, and did not, as you stated or intimated, hesitate 
at all. 

“You stated that you intended to make an address to the 
Congress, and if ever a member of the House indicated 
opposition to labor, you indicated it by your demeanor. 


“There may be and no doubt are radicals in the labor 
movement, There are some bolshevists in the United 
States who claim to speak in the name and in the interests 
of labor. These the organized labor movement of America 
regard as enemies to the cause of labor and justice, and 
enemies to the Republic of the United States. 

“I beg to remind you that there are men in other walks 
of life, some standpatters and reactionaries among em- 
ployers and big business men and lawyers, who by their 
conduct may be well termed capitalistic anarchists and 
lshevists; and it is a fair question whether the latter 
are not primarily responsible for the former. 


‘Your attention should be called to the fact that the 
constitution of the bolshevist government of Russia pro- 
vided for compulsory servitude.” 

The reply of Mr. Webster follows: 


‘Ihave before me your letter of October 6, in which you 
sate in effect that during your discussion of the so-called 
Esch bill and general labor conditions before the House 
‘tmmittee on interstate and foreign commerce on Satur- 
fay, October 4, I asked you a question in varying form of 
Words and indicated by my demeanor that I thought you 
tid not care to make a direct reply. You then say that at 
the time of writing your letter you did not have before 
you a transcript of the testimony, but from memory under- 
t00k to state the substance of the question in these words: 
ln subst2nce you asked me that if the Congress should pass 
‘law making it unlawful for two or more persons to cease 
work and the courts decided that such an act was consti- 
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tutional, whether I would still hold that these workers 
had the right to cease work.’ 

“The record discloses beyond cavil that I asked you no 
such question, either in words, substance or effect. A 
deliberate attempt to misstate the question could scarcely 
have succeeded better. I can only account for your mis- 
statement of the question by the fact that you say you did 
not have before you a transcript of the testimony and that 
your mind had been engrossed wih other pressing duties. 
There is absolutely nothing in any question asked by me, 
considered singly or in the series of questions asked con- 
sidered as a whole, which affords even the slightest founda- 
tion for your attempted restatement of the substance of 
my inquiry. Unlike yourself, at the time of writing I 
do have before me an official transcript of your testimony, 
and, in order that you may clearly see how utterly you 
failed to state the question with anything even approxi- 
mating accuracy, I shall set forth the question that was 
asked: 


Mr. Webster: It is my purpose to make some observations 
in Congress upon your testimony and I have not the slightest 
purpose to misquote you or to misconstrue anything you say. 
I want you to keep me from doing that by telling me frankly, 
without any qualification or condition, just what your position 
is. I had gotten the impression from the newspaper reports of 
your testimony before the Senate Committee that you had in 
effect taken the position that you would defy the laws of your 
country. Of course, I would not act upon that and I should 
like before this Committee, speaking in an official capacity, to 
ask you this question and I want you to give me a fair answer 
so that there will be no possibility of misconstruction of what 
your position is. 

Suppose this Congress should incorporate in the bill that we 
now have under consideration some provision or provisions 
relating to compulsory arbitration and denying to some extent 
or qualifying your right to strike, and that law should be 
tested through the ordinary channels and in accordance with 
the established procedure to the point where the Supreme Court 
of the United States declared that law in all respects to be 
constitutional and valid, would you advise the men constitut- 
ing the organizations which you represent to go counter to the 
provisions of that law so interpreted and construed by the 
Supreme Court of the United States? ; 


“Albeit you state in your letter that ‘I endeavored to 
give a direct answer, and the record will so show,’ your 
answer to the above question was as follows: 


Mr. Gompers: The question that has been propounded is one 
to which I have made answer. 


“The record discloses that no such question had been 
propounded and no answer, either direct or evasive, had 
been made to any such question. Proceeding, you said: 

Of course, I do not think that I shall ever again work as a 
wage earner‘in a factory; it would be simply impossible, that 
is for any practical purpose. I would say that if I were a 
wage worker I would still assert my right to quit my employ- 
ment, even though in asserting that right it involved a viola- 
tion of a declared constitutional statute. I would assert my 
right to quit work, to leave my employment, the same right as 
you have, sir, the same right as every other man in business 
has or in the law has, to quit employment, to quit his client 
at any_time when his interest or his whim or his fancy prompt 
him. No one undertakes to stop any man from quitting his 
business. 

“This comprises your entire answer. My question re- 
ferred* to a law relating to compulsory arbitration and 
‘denying to some extent or qualifying your right to strike.’ 
Not one word was said in the question about one’s right 
to quit one’s employment and your answer was a palpable 
evasion of the question propounded. Not one word was 
stated as to what advice you would give and that was the 
very gist of the question. 

“Your reference to the legal profession, which both your 
testimony before the committee and your letter indicate 
you hold in such scant respect, was hardly a happy one. 
Do you not know that a lawyer may be compelled against 
his will and without compensation to defend an impecunious 
prisoner? Do you not know that in many situations a lawyer 
may not ‘quit his client when his interest or his whim or his 
fancy prompt him,’ but before ceasing his employment must 
seek and obtain permission of the court? Is it your con- 
ception that a lawyer possesses the right, pursvant to his 
whim, to quit his client in the midst of a trial where the 
client’s life is at stake? The profession to which I have 
the honor to belong, and for which I have no arology to 
offer, either to you or to anyone else, is compelled to ren- 
der what you would no doubt be pleased to character‘ze in- 
voluntary service and is required to submit to what you 
would perhaps denominate involuntary servitude, but for 
the reason, if you please, that the orderly administration 
of justice in the interest of the people as a whole is greater 
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than the right of any individual no matter what his pro- 
fession may be. * 

“My question was: “Would you advise the men constitut- 
i:.~ the organizations which you represent to go counter to 
the provisions of that law so interpreted and construed by 
the Supreme Court of the United States?’ Where, in your en- 
tire and complete answer, is there to be found one syllable 
as to what advice you would give the workmen under the cir- 
cumstances indicated by my question? You were pleased 
to preface your answer by stating, ‘Of course, I do not think 


that I shall ever again work as a wage-earner in a fac-. 


tory,’ and contented yourself with a statement of what you 
would do if you were engaged as a wage-earner, but you 
were significantly silent as to what advice you would give 
the men, which was the very essence of the question. This 
is indeed a splendid sample of how you made ‘a direct 
answer and the record will so show.’ The plain truth can- 
not be gainsaid that you either intentionally or uninten- 
tionally evaded the question and your answer was wholly 
irresponsive; in fact, it was no answer at all to the ques- 
tion asked. 

“Here is another sample of a direct answer which the 
record will show: 


If such a law as I have just indicated (referring to the ques- 
tion above quoted) should be passed by Congress and in ac- 
cordance with the established and orderly procedure of your 
government should be sustained as within the constitutional 
power of the Congress to enact, would you advise or encourage 
or counsel the men cumprising your organization and who look 
to you as their leader, their counselor and their adviser today, 
to act in violation of the provisions of that declared constitu- 
tional statute? 

Answer.—Mr. Gompers: You said, Mr. Webster, that you had 
read in the newspaper what purported to be my statement be- 
fore the Committee on Interstate Commerce of the Senate, in 
regard to the majority of the matters that I am discussing. 

Mr. Webster: Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gompers: I may say that so far as I know the testimony 
and statements made by witnesses, myself included, were taken 
down stenographically and made a part of the official record 
of the committee, and I would commend them to you if you 
desire to learn my attitude upon that subject, rather than the 
newspapers. 

Mr. Webster: I said that I had no intention of acting upon 
any newspaper report of your testimony. 


“Here, again, is evasion. In answer to a plain, specific 
question you referred me to a dissertation upon general 
principles to be found in the voluminous hearings before 
the Senate Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

“You state in your letter that ‘I endeavored to be frank 
with you and the committee and did not, as you stated or 
intimated, hesitate at all.” The moral effect and the truth 
of past occurrences cannot be changed by bold assertion. 
I wonder if in making that statement you had in mind the 
fact that the record ‘will so show’ this question and 
answer: 

Mr. Webster: ‘You have just stated that if this law (the one 
just referred to) should be declared constitutional, though it 
were your personal opinion that it was unconstitutional, that 
you would not advise the members of your organization to obey 
the law. Am I to understand from that that you would withhold 
the benefit of your very great influence as an exponent of labor 
_ this country in a matter of encouraging obedience tg the 
aws: 

Mr. Gompers: Your question is entirely speculative and hypo- 
thetical. My work and the character of my work, my services 
stand. I am willing to submit them to any prejudicial opinion 
which may be held of me. 


“Another instance of a ‘direct answer and the record 
will so show.’ However, when in referring to the same 
law I asked, ‘Would you counsel or advise the workmen 
to obey it?’ you answered, ‘No, sir. I should probably 
remain quiet upon that subject and permit them to act as 
their judgment as law-abiding citizens directed them, but I 
would appeal and make the most strenuous efforts of whicn 
I was capable to secure a reversal of the Supreme Court’s 
decision by the people through their congressmen in the next 
Congress, as the decisions of the Supreme Court have been 
reversed in many instances by Congress and by the peo- 
ple,’ ete. 

“Since you submit your work, the character of your work 
—your services—as your answer to my question whether 
you would withhold the benefit of your influence as the 
President of the American Federation of Labor in so im- 
portant a matter as that of encouraging obedience to the 
constitutional laws of your country and then emphatically 
assert that you would probably withhold such influence, am 
I to understand that this reflects your consistent attitude 
of mind as disclosed by your work and services, or have 
you, like your colleague, William Z. Foster, had a change 
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of heart? The public has recently discovered that it ig 
not safe to act upon the past work, services and declara- 
tions of men as indicative of their attitude upon important 
public problems. Shortly after Representative Cooper of 
Ohio discovered upon the floor of the House of Representa- 
tives ‘the work and the character of the work—the serv. 
ices’ of William Z. Foster, Mr. Foster announced to a Sen- 
ate committee that he had changed his mind and courted a 
star chamber session of the committee, with the newspaper 
correspondents excluded, so that he might in private make 
a new confession of faith. 

“In the light of this experience it was my sincere pur- 
pose to ascertain what your present views were on the 
very important question: Are the Constitutional enact- 
ments of the Congress advisory merely to be obeyed only 
when they suit one’s convenience, whim or caprice, or are 
they the sovereign laws of a great nation to be voluntarily 
obeyed and respected by every good citizen and to be vig. 
orously enforced by all the power of the state against those 
who defy and violate them? 

“During the process of my examination I asked you these 
questions: 


Mr. Webster: When your point of view is so definite and well 
understood upon a matter of this sort, why should you hesitate 
to give me the benefit of it now? 

Mr. Gompers: I do not hesitate. 

Mr. Webster: Well, then, Mr. Gompers, you may answer this 
question for me, yes or no. The Congress of the United States 
places upon the statute book a law relating to compulsory arbi- 
tration and the right of labor to strike, which, in your judg- 
ment, trenches upon the constitutional right of an American 
free man in that behalf and that law is brought on for a test 


‘in the courts as to its constitutionality and it finally reaches 


the Supreme Court of the United States and that tribunal de- 
clares that the law is constitutional, that the limitations placed 
upon the right to strike are valid and that the machinery ar- 
ranged for the arbitration of disputes is legal and constitutional, 
would you, as the president of the American Federation of 
Labor, advise and counsel obedience to the law or not? 


“Your answer was as follows: 


Mr. Gompers: Perhaps I may be entirely in error, but I think 
the question is unintelligibly stated. It occurs to me that it is 
unintelligible, that part of the question, that if the Congress 
should enact a law for compulsory arbitration and the right to 
he What I think was intended was to prevent the right 
o strike. 


“This answer was a plain misstatement of the question 
and with no pride in the form of the question I assert that 
for a man of your acuteness of intellect to characterize 
that question as unintelligible is to resort to plain subter- 
fuge and no amount of explaining on your part can refute 
the assertion. 

“Notwithstanding your indicated hostility to the legal 
profession, I beg to remind you that the guaranty against 
involuntary servitude contained in the Constitution of the 
United States was formulated by lawyers and has been 
steadfastly safeguarded by lawyers ever since. No body 
of men have ever been more loyal to any principle than 
have the lawyers of this country to that principle. 

“TI note that you say in your letter ‘you stated that you 
intended to make an address to the Congress and if ever 4 
member of the House indicated opposition to labor you in- 
dicated it by your demeanor.’ Please permit me to assure 
you that this statement will not disturb me in the least. It 
is astounding to think that any fair mind will attribute to 
me hostility toward labor merely because I am not in sym 
pathy with an individual, no matter how exalted his post 
tion may be, who hesitates openly to stand up and say ‘I am 
an American citizen, amenable to the laws of my country. 
I believe in a government of law—not of class—and I shall 
at_all times and under all circumstances render obedience 
to the constitutional laws of my government and will ad 
vise and encourage others to do likewise.’ ” 


DIRECTOR-GENERAL VISITING CEN- 
TRAL WEST 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 
Director-General Hines left Washington October 14 fot 
an inspection trip through the Middle West. His schedule 
provided for a stop at Indianapolis, where he addressed 
the convention of the National Association of Railway and 
Utilities Commissioners. At Chicago he conferred with 
representatives of the railroads and the United States 
Grain Corporation on the car shortage in the movement 
of grain. At Duluth and Minneapolis the ore situation 
occasions his visit. 
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Ratio of Net Income 
Net Income to — Cent 


is COMMISSIONER McCHORD ON RAIL- Year Ended Stock 


: June 30, 1908 7,300,739,273 443,986,915 
a sateaeB9.04 frst ie beaenee «| Getta 
of The Traffic World Washington Bureau. June 30, 1911 8,363, 270,892 047,280,771 
. ; ; ; un > ° ° ° 
> peer snc gen McChord has submitted a prongs wenn je 30° 1913 8°599°992,854 544,201,074 
on railroad credit and railroad income to the sub-com- June 30; 1914 395,631,642 
“n- mittee of the House committee on interstate and foreign June 30, 1915 354,786,729 
la commerce, which has been working on the railroad ques- June 30, 1916 671,398,243 
Ye ; . ee : : . . Dec. 31, 1916 735,341,165 
T tion, with a view to reporting a bill to the whole com Dec. 31’ 1917 9'003-796 530 658224696 
ke mittee. It was called forth by a statement by Robert S. pectin wa 7 eT : ae ees 
Lovett that four present members of the Interstate Com- The following table showing the relation between the 
ur- merce Commission had said they did not know of the balance of net income, after the deduction of all dividends 
he existence of any problem concerning railroad credit. The and sinking fund charges charged to income of class I 
ct- commissioner said he did not know of any such declara- ‘team railroads, 1912-1917: 
ly tion, by even one commissioner. On the contrary, he an 
re said, he had protested against the derogation of railroad Year Above Dividends and Income 
ily credit by the railroad officials themselves. He said that, - Ended Fixed Applied to Sinking and 
ig- while the earnings of the railroads were increasing, the =" $405, 784 209 ener eet 5 60.609 338 
Se officials continually intimated that railroad securities were 485,745,995 335,923,753 149,822,242 
a ae 4 sees Hosa “RIES 
3 In his memorandum prepared for Chairman Esch an »Lo0, 2040, OL, 
his colleagues, Mr. McChord said: O06, 255,005 sea cmenaeed 508,555,528 
“Referring to a statement of Judge Lovett’s to the 646,880,673 321,294,292 325,586,381 
“~ House committee in effect that he had seen statements 593,030,606 332,517,964 260,512,642 
from four of the present members of the Interstate Com- *Deficiency. 
his merce Commission wherein they declared they did not “The following table showing the railway operating in- 
tes know of the existence of any problem of railroad credit: come, compared with total railway capital and investment, 
bi- “IT have no idea to whom or.to what statements ref- as shown by the books of class I and II railroads, 1908- 
i erence is made. If he has reference to statements in 1917: 
est decisions of the Commission in various advance rate cases eo @& 
1€s wherein at least four commissioners took the position that g Fos 
on there was no good reason for a decline of railroad credit, a" 8 
ar it appears that these discussions were with respect to - O25 
al, the cause of the decline. Nowhere do I find a denial of So YS>, 
of the fact that there had been a decline of credit. - ' EL ods 
“So far as I can recollect, I have never in public or Ended Total Rail- Railway Operat-3 § = wid 
private statement announced that railroad credit is not - June 30 way Capital Investment ing Income @& @&e 
ink a problem that must be considered. I have from time ereteit yet eet tat $ ety ty ass == 7 
1s to time expressed my surprise at the continual announce- 17,774,426,871 14,557,816,099 826, 466, 756 5.68 4.65 
~ ment of high officials in railroad circles that railroad se- 18,437,820,946  15,612,378,845 768,213,345 4.92 4.17 
sht curities were no longer worthy of consideration from a 18,989,345,476 igen sen ies rH = 5 
safe investor’s standpoint. I have pointed out that the 17'153°785 568 705,883.489 412 3.64 
: propaganda directed against the value of these securities 19,719,893,944 17,441,420,382 727,546,101 4.17 3.69 
“e in the first instance had reacted so as to unnecessarily 19,681,193,092 17,689,425,438 1,043,017,290 5.90 5.30 
“1 depress railroad credit. I also pointed out that while this 19,630,610,082 17,842,776,668 1,100,545,422 o.1% 5.61 
vn was going on railroad earnings had increased. In Support 19,764,941,991 18,574,297,873 986,819,183 5.31 4.99 
| of this I made public the following table, which gives the : ; 
ite average rate of dividends declared on dividend-yielding “I have also pointed out that while under feuerat con- 
stock of the railroads of the country from June 30, 1892, trol the income of the railroad companies is based on 
zal to June 30, 1916, and for the calendar years 1916 and the operating income they received for the three fiscal 
ast 1917, the earnings per mile of line, average operating in- years of 1915, 1916 and 1917." They are insured that in- 
he come per mile of railroad, per cent of property investment come no matter what has been or what may be the con- 
en per mile for the same period, and the corporate surplus ditions of traffic. Under the law their properties are to 
dy accumulations for each year from 1910: be returned to them in as good physical condition as 
an when they passed to federal control. 
Ratio of . Surpl “That the net income the railroads now receive 1s pased 
" Average Income Dividend Income to Cost, Surmlus ng on the highest average earnings they have ever received 
: 1892 $2,194 17 in any three-year period. The average yearly return on 
Im- 1893 _ 2,099 which payment is now made‘is approximately $936,000,000. 
Ire fn eo A comparison with the returns for the years 1912, 1913 
It 1896 1/853 and 1914 showing the operating revenues, income from 
to operation and average income per mile of line for those 
‘m- years and certain other comparisons and deductions there- 
os from were made by me as follows: 
ry. Operating Income Average Income 
all Revenues From Operation Per Mile of Line 
1912 $2,906,415,869 $751,266,806 
ice 1913 3,193,117,834 829,863,248 3,420 
ad- 1914 3,111,396,422 704,685,079 2,869 
“The average income for the three years was $761,938,- 
378. For the year 1915 the operating revenue was $2,956,- 
\- ear ig 193,202; income from operation, $727,546,101, and average 
1:583,032.034 income per mile of line, $2,840. 
1,767,320,318 “The following table gives the operating revenue, in- 
vag 1 er car tae come from operation, and average income per mile of 
fot 1935019191 line for the calendar years 1916, 1917 and 1918: 
ule 2,159,768.716 ; 
sed 2,714,703,325 Operating Income _ Average Income 
nd r Revenues From Operation Per Mile of Line 
ith Calendar year. ae 1is.d13.056 + 980,819°181 eet 
tes “And the following table, showing the total railway 4,995,362,625 732,064,301 2,780 
ont Capital stock outstanding, 1908-1917, excluding only switch- 
jon ing and terminal companies, giving also the percentage “It will be observed that the average income for the 


tatio of net income to stock: 


latter three years is $939,809,635, about $3,000,000 more 
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than the guaranteed income. The income from operation 
in the calendar year 1918 was $29,874,077, or 3.9 per cent 
less than the average for the three years, 1912, 1913 and 
1914; $21,967,175, or 2.9 per cent less than the average 
for 1913, 1914 and 1915, while the average income for the cal- 
endar years 1916, 1917 and 1918 exceeds that for the fiscal 
years 1912, 1913 and 1914 by $177,875,257, or 23.4 per cent. 


“It is true there has been an increase in capital issues 
and property investment since 1912. From reports of the 
railroads to the Commission the average percentage of 
operating income to the average outstanding capital for 
the three fiscal years 1912, 1913 and 1914 was 3.98 and 
to property investment 4.59. The average percentage of 
operating income to the average outstanding capital for 
the calendar years 1916, 1917 and 1918, was 4.75, and to 
property investment, 5.08. This shows that the percent- 
age of operating income to capital increased .77 per cent 
and to property investment .49 per cent. 


“From the returns already received, which include only 
a few of the roads of the country, it appears that the 
credit balances will be as large on January 1. 1919, as 
on January 1, 1918. During the year 1918 dividends were 
paid in substantially the same amount as during the pre- 
vious year, while the roads were under private manage- 
ment. The guaranteed operating income for 1919 will be 
approximately the same as received in 1918. Add to this 
the ccrporate income for the year, and the credit balance 
of the railroads as a whole will be substantially the same 
on January 1, 1920, as on January 1, 1918. 

“It is now asserted that, based upon the earnings of 
the first six months of this year, the earnings of the 
carriers will fall short of the government guaranty by 
variously estimated amounts. These estimates are made 
on the assumption of an equal monthly accrual of the 
annual compensation which the government must pay the 
roads. 

“In making such an estimate comparison should be 
made over a series of years. The following table gives 
the railway operating income for the first six months of 
each year from 1912 to 1919, not including switching and 
terminal companies; the operating income, based on the 
six months; and the actual income for each year: 

Actual Rail- 
way Operat- 


ing Income for 
Twelve Months 


Railway Operating 
Income for Twelve 
Months Based on the 
First Six Months 


Railway 
Operating 
Income for 

First Six Months 


1912 $303,627,114 $607,254,228 $ 736,466,326-F 
1913 324,210,263 648,420,526 816,510,793-F 
1914 269,352,891: 538,705,782 692,330,572F 
1915 318,573,159 637,146,318 716,476,186-F 
1916 473,295,808 946,591,616 1,081,556,496-C 
1917 458,203,531 916,407,062 970,197,438-C 
1918 173,821,733 347,643,466 719,159,540-C 
1919 174,106,521 S4G,20G08S ee Seep esasee 


F-Fiscal year. C-Calendar year. 

“If a comparison be made between the railway oper- 
ating income for the first six months of 1919 with the 
corresponding period of 1918, it will be found that the 
railway operating ircome is $284,788 greater than during 
the six months of 1919. It is also interesting to note that 
returns for 105 class I railroads and 17 switching and 
terminal roads fcr the mcnth of July, 1918, and 1919, 
show the following: ; 


Operating 
Operating Operating Income Taxes 
Revenue Expenses Deducted 
1918 $470,385,534 $318,153,814 $136,243,472 
1919 455,364,409 359,016,940 80,280,165 


“The average government guaranty is about $78,000,000 
per month. 


“These are figures taken from the reports of the rail- 
roads, and on them I based the assertions I. have made. 

“I am unable to appreciate how such statements of facts 
can be tortured by anyone to mean that I have not and 
do not recognize that railroad credit has nevertheless 
declined and that there is a problem as to railroad credit. 

“I have repeatedly asserted that whatever decline there 
was in railroad credit, previous to federal control, was 
not due to any action of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. 

“My attitude and assertions were in refutation of the 
repeated declaration that the railroads of the country 
were, or are, in a state of bankruptcy. It has been my 
effort to defend the railroads as against their traducers.” 
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SENATE RAILROAD BILL 


The Trafic World Washington Bureay, 


The Senate committee on interstate commerce, October 
14 and 15, made a number of important decisions on vari. 
ous points involved in the Cummins railroad bill. The 
action of the committee, as explained to The Traffic World 
by Senator Cummins, chairman of the committee, involveg 
dispcsition of excess earnings, the prevention of strikes 
on the railroads, section 35 of the bill relating to a rigid 
long-and-short-haul rule, consolidations, and suspension of 
intrastate rates by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
in the transitory period following termination of federa] 
control. i 

Senator Cummins said the committee had voted to strike 
section 35 from the bill. This is the section which pro. 
vided for rigid application of the long-and-short-haul rule 
of the fourth section of the act to regulate commerce, andj 
embodied the principles of the bill introduced by Senator 
Poindexter of Washington and on which extended hear. 
ings were held by the committee early this summer, It 
is believed that the action of the committee on this point 
will dispose of the pcssibility of there being any legisla. 
“tion on that subject in connection with the general rail- 
road bill. It is-not believed that the House committee 
will include any provision in its bill which would change 
the existing law. 

By a vote of 14 to 1, Senator Stanley of Kentucky cast- 
ing the opposing vote, the committee decided in favor 
of including in the bill a provision designed to prevent 
strikes on the railroads. The present provision on that 
point in the Cummins bill probably will not stand, as 
Senator Cummins annourced that a sub-commitiee com. 
posed of himself as chairman, and Senators Townsend, 
Poindexter, Frelinghuysen, Pomerene and Robinson, had 
— to redraft the sections of the bill relating 
to labor. 


Explaining the committee’s action on rate-making and 
disposition of excess earnings, Senator Cummins said the 
Interstate Commerce Commission would be directed to 
divide the railroads into rate-making groups and then pre 
scribe rates that will yield to those roads in a given group 
a net operating income of 5% per cent on the value of 
the property of all the roads in the given rate-making 
group. To this 51% per cent, Senator Cummins said, the 
Commission would be given authority to add one-half of 
1 per cent for the purpose of taking care of non-productive 
improvements which have been charged to capital account. 
Senator Cummins said, however, that the addition of the 
one-half of 1 per cent was not compulsory under the 
provisions of the bill as agreed on by the committee. 
In other words, whether the one-half of 1 per cent shall 
be added will be left to the discretion of the Commission. 

“If a carrier earns more than 6 per cent on the value 
of its property,” said Senator Cummins, explaining the 
proposed disposition of excess earnings, “the excess be 
tween 6 and 7 per cent shall be divided as follows: One 
half shall vo to the general railroad contingent fund in 
half shall go into the company’s reserve fund and one 
the hands of the Transportation Board. 


“The excess above 7 per’ cent shall be divided as fol 
lows: One-fourth shall be retained by the carrier for its 
reserve fund and three-fourths shall be paid into the gel 
eral contingent fund in the hands of the board. Whe 
the reserve fund of a given carrier equals 5 per cent of 
that carrier’s property and is maintained at that level, 
then one-third of the excess earnings above 6 per cell 
shall go to the carrier to be used for any proper purpose 
‘and two-thirds shall go to the general contingent fund. 

Senator Cummins said that money out of the general 
contingent fund could be used by the board for buying 
equipment, which would be rented to carriers who weré 
unable to buy such equipment, or that loans could be made 
from the fund to carriers which needed financial assist 
ance. 

A sub-committee, consisting of Senator Cummins and 
Senator Kellogg, was named to consider the question of 
what arrangements should be made in regard to the 
debtedness of the railreads to the government. Senate 
Cummins said the railroads owe the government oe 
billion and a half dollars in round figures and that the 
question to be determined was how much of what the 
government owes the railroads should be deducted from 
the amount the railroads owe the government. He S@l 
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the government had advanced to the railroads approxi- 
mately $1,200,000,000 for capital account. He said the 
position taken by the railroads was that all advances 
py the government should be funded and no part de- 
ducted from the sums due the railroads for rental. — 

Senator Cummins said the committee had reconsidered 
its action in favor of giving the Interstate Commerce 
Commission power to suspend intrastate rates during the 
transitory period following federal control, but that defi- 
nite action had not been taken. He said a vote simply 


was taken that it should reconsider the action on that 


oint. ; ‘ 
. Senator Cummins said the provisions in the bill relating 


to consolidations would remain urchanged. 


SAY ADMINISTRATION SHOULD IN- 
CREASE RATES 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Thomas DeWitt Cuyler, chairman of the Association of 
Railway Executives, in a letter replying to the letter from 
Director-General Hines suggesting that the railroad corpo- 
rations study the rate situation and file tariffs with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, said that the committee 


which had ecnsidered the question has reached the con- 


clusion that the suggestion could not be accepted. 

The letter sent by Mr. Cuyler to Director-General Hines 
follows: : 

“] duly received your letter of October 7, confirming our 
conversation in reference to the increase in railroad rates, 
and submitted the same today to meetings of the Steering 
Committee, the Standing Committee, and the full Mem- 
bership Roads, all of which were very fully attended. 

“The committee came to the conclusion unanimously 
that they did not see their way clear to accept your sug- 
gestion of an application by the roads in the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for an increase in rates before a 
further conference with you on the subject. A very strong 
feeling was developed that it was the duty of the govern- 
ment, in view of ail the circumstances, to make an in- 
crease of their own volition. I inclose you herewith a copy 
of the resolution that was adopted by both the Steering 
and Standing Committees and the general membership. 

“Under the terms of the resolution, I propose to appoint 
acommiitee to confer with you, and I shall be glad if you 
will advise me when you can conveniently see the com- 
nittee at as early a date as possible.” 

The resolutions referred to in the letter are as follows: 


“Resolved—1. That the Association of Railway Execu- - 


tives respectfully insists that the duty rests upon the gov- 
ernment to restore, on its own initiative and by its own 
action, the relationship between revenues and expenses 
which the government’s action, in increasing expenses, has 
disturbed; and that appropriate action in this direction is 
hecessary in order to be in conformity with the statement 
of the President, when the railroads were taken over by 
the government, that investors in railroad securities might 
rest assured that their rights and interests would be as 
scrupulously looked after by the government as they could 
be by the directors of the several railway systems. 

“2. That a committee be appointed by the chairman, of 
which he shall be chairman, to take such action as it may 
consider appropriate to secure a reconsideration of the 
conclusion of the Director-General as stated in the letter 
above referred to, and to take such other action as they 
may deem necessary in order to protect the interests of 
the railroads in regard to rates to be effective after the end 
of federal control.” 


HINES ON CAR SITUATION 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 
Director-General Hines, Oct. 12, authorized the following: 
“The railroads of the country are now doing a heavier 
business for the present season of the year than was ever 
done in the history of the railroads in normal years, and 
Practically as heavy business as was done at this season 
in 1918, which exceeded all previous records. They have 
more cars in actual service, after excluding cars held out 
of service for repairs, than in 1917 or 1918. While the 
ad order car situation was greatly embarrassed by the 
*xtensive strikes among shopmen in August, the percent- 
age of bad order cars is now rapidly improving. 
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“There was an increase of 52,456 cars in serviceable 
condition between August 16 and Cctober 4; 12,110 of this 
increase were added in the one week ending October 4. 

“While the freight business is practically as heavy as 
at this time last year, the Railroad Administration in per- 
forming that business is unavoidably deprived of many 
exceedingly important aids which it was able to utilize 
last year. One of these is the zoning of coal, which last 
year compelled consumers to take their coal from nearby 
mines and thereby greatly increase the efficiency of coal 
transportation. This advantage has necessarily been lost 
because the coal zoning was terminated last winter. An- 
other is that last year there was much heavier loading 
of many important commodities than it has been possible 
to secure this year, and the result is that under existing 
conditions more cars have to be used for the same amount 
of traffic than were used last year. There are various 
other important respects in which traffic was controlled 
in the interest of the war last year, so as to get the 
maximum results out of rail transportation and with the 
return of peace conditions and the resulting insistence of 
public sentiment upon release from wartime restrictions, 
these advantages have been lost: 

“The fact that there is still a shortage in rail trans- 
portation is due to the condition that the amount of busi- 
ness offering is far in excess of the transportation facilities 
of the country. This has always been true in this coun- 
try in times of heavy business in the autumn months, 
except last year, when the matter could be and was con- 
trolled with an iron hand with a view solely to war neces- 
sities. 

“At the same time railroad facilities have not expanded 
to the extent required in the public interest. Even prior 
to the war, railroad facilities were not equal to the de- 
mands. During the war the addition of new facilities 
was greatly restricted by scarcity of material and labor. 
Since the war, it has been impossible to enter upon or 
carry out any extensive program for enlargement of rail- 
road capacity, because of the uncertainty es to the status 
of the railroads. The Railroad Administration was not 
provided with the money and therefore could not originate 
or carry out any such program. The Railroad Companies, 
in view of the uncertainty, were unwilling to provide the 
money. 

“The result is that the railroad facilities of the coun- 
try are decidedly below what the traffic demands. Never- 
theless the maximum traffic is being handled and this is 
being done with less shortage of transportation than mani- 
fested itself at times in the prewar period. 

“Particular attention is being paid by the Railroad Ad- 
ministration to the furnishing of necessary equipment for 
the transportation of coal and of grain. It was decided 
early in September that in order to meet the coal re- 
quirements of the country, it would be necessary for the 
railroads to move a minimum of 11,000,000 tons of bitum- 
inous coal a week. For the week ended September 13th, 
11,046,000 tons were transported. For the week ended 
September 20, 11,248,000 tons were transported, and for 
the week ended September 27, the Railroad Administra- 
tion estimates that approximately 11,575,000 tons were 
transported. 

“Conditions have developed, which have made it neces- 
sary to handle the wheat situation in an emergency way. 
This situation has been complicated by the fact that many 
of the elevators are full and it has been impracticable 
to move additional wheat to points where the elevators 
are full because to do so would cause large numbers of 
railroad cars to be filled with grain which could not be 
disposed of at destination, and this would result in prac- 
tically taking such cars out of the transportation service 
and using them for storage and depriving the public 
generally of cars which are badly needed for business of 
every sort. The railroad Administration is following this 
matter very vigorously in consultation with the Grain 
Corporation and the Director-General will consider the 
matter personally at a meeting of interested railroad of- 
ficers, representatives of the Grain Corporation and others 
to be held at Chicago this week. . 

“As to the situation in Texas, where the wheat condi- 
tions are particularly acute, because the crop is anproxi- 
mately 25,000,000 bushels larger than last year, and where 
there is a scarcity of local storage facilities, arrangements 
are being made through the Grain Corporation for the 
sending of additional cargo vessels to Galveston and ar- 
rangements have already been made for increasing the 
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number of permits for carloads of wheat into Galveston 
from 50 to 100 per day. Particular efforts are being made 
to move wheat which is on the ground and is thus exposed 
to the weather.” 

Director General Hines, October 10, authorized the fol- 
lowing statement: 

“Continuing and very earnest efforts are being made 
by the Railroad Administration to get in service as 
promptly as possible, new freight cars being constructed 
for the Railroad Administration and new cars already con- 
structed which have been in storage awaiting numbering 
and stenciling. For the six days from September 27 to 
October 4 an average of 622 new cars per day have been 
placed in service and on October 4 of the 100,000 cars on 
order by the Railroad Administration, 72,098 have been 
completed and placed in service.” 


CARS FOR GRAIN 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


Complaints from men desiring to ship grain, to the 
effect that they cannot obtain cars, railroad officials say, 
are not well founded, as a general proposition. They ad- 
mit they are not furnishing cars to every man who is 
willing to ship grain. 
they say, not to inability or unwillingness to furnish cars, 
but to the fact that the prospective shipper is not able 
to show a permit from the Grain Corporation or from one 
of the grain committees at terminal markets, indicating 
that there is elevator space available for what he is anx- 
ious to forward at the destination to which the shipper 
desires to send his grain. 

Grain shipments have been on the permit system ever 
since August 1. The Railroad Administration, months be- 
fore the wheat harvest began, was convinced that the 
enormous grain crop could not be cared for either in the 
country or terminal elevators. Director-General Hines 
knew that unless grain shipments were controlled at their 
source the equipment of the railroads would be loaded with 
the grain and thousands of cars would be used as sub- 
stitutes for elevators and farm granaries. For that reason 
he entered into negotiations with the Grain Corporation, 
which is handling the wheat crop for-the United States 
government, and agreed with it that no grain should be 
shipped except on permit issued or supervised by com- 
mittees representing the Grain Corporation and the Rail- 
road Administration at the various grain markets. Per- 
mits were to be based on the unused elevator capacity 
at the destination to which a prospective shipper desired 
to send his product. 

A free movement has, therefore, been an unknown fact 
this grain-shipping season. A country elevator can obtain 
no cars unless the committee at the point to which it 
desires to ship will certify that there is elevator space. 
The grain committees are supposed to study the necessi- 
ties of various localities and to apportion the elevator 
space in a way that will give the maximum benefit from 
its use. There are points in the country where grain is 
stored on the ground, as was the fact in 1916 and 1917. 
The grain committees are supposed to know conditions 
in every community and to so govern themselves as to 
keep loss, by reason of such poor storage, down to a mini- 
mum. If the committees are not doing their work well, 
the Railroad Administration is not responsible for the 
failure. The government’s Grain Corporation has the pri- 
mary responsibility on its shoulders of saying when and 
to what points grain may be shipped. The Railroad Ad- 
ministration furnishes the cars only when the grain com- 
mittees have indicated that there is room at a given ter- 
minal market for the reception of grain in the hands of 
farmers and country elevators. 

The slow movement is due to a large extent to the 
embargo which had to be placed on ships to the British 
ports, which embargo was made necessary by the strike 
of the British railway operatives, and later to the strike 
of the longshoremen at New York. 


Director-General Hines, October 9, felt constrained to 
explain the grain-shipping situation in a statement pre- 
pared for the public. This statement was referred to in 
It was, in full, as 


The Traffic World of October 11, p. 848. 
follows: 

“My associates and I have been and are giving most 
earnest consideration to the transportation of wheat, but 
it is important to have it clearly understood that the pres- 
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ent inability to transport the wheat is due to causes whig 
the Railroad Administration cannot control. On May » 
and again on May 29 the Railroad Administration issue 
notices to the public that. in view of an expected larg 
crop of wheat and the necessity of utilizing all availa}, 
railroad equipment to the fullest possible extent, the whe, 
crop would have to be handled under the permi! syste, 
under which wheat would not be accepted for transports. 
tion until there were facilities for unloading it at destin, 
tion. The permit system, which is administered in op. 
nection with the Grain Corporation, was put into effe 
in accordance with public notice on August 1, and sing 
that time permits for the shipment of wheat have bey 
issued only when there were facilities at destination fy 
unloading it. The reason the Railroad Administration ha: 
not been supplying more cars for wheat is that the ee 
vators are full at the proposed destinations and conse 
quently the wheat could not be unloaded from the car 
It is absolutely necessary to avoid a situation where yas 
numbers of railroad cars would be filled with grain whic 
could not be disposed of at destination, because this woulj 
result in practically taking the cars out of transportation 
service and using them for storage and depriving the pub 
lic generally of cars, which are badly needed for business 
of every sort. The Railroad Administration is prepare 
as an emergency measure to provide ample freight cars i 
take care of all wheat that can be unloaded out of the 
cars ‘at destination, giving preference to wheat on th 
ground. The situation thus becomes one of finding ele 
vator capacity to take care of the wheat at destination 
My associates and I are using every endeavor to improv 
this situation through co-operation with the United State 
Grain Corporation, and that corporation is following 
the matter in a most active way. It must be appreciated, 
however, that there are world-wide limitations upon the 
extent to which grain can be immediately moved out of 
the elevators on acccunt of conditions in the foreign mar 
kets and conditions of ccean shipping, and it will be & 
ceedingly difficult to overcome these limitations. Just a 
fast as elevator capacity can be provided at destination, 
the Railroad Administration proposes to give preference 
to the wheat movement and furnish the cars to move it 
but it would make the situation worse and greatly injur 
transportation generally to tie up cars by loading the 
with wheat which could not be unloaded at destination’ 


CAR SUPPLY SITUATION 


The Trafic World Washington Burts 


According to the complaints lodged with the car servitt 
section of the Railroad Administration by representative 
of the lumber industry, coal operators and traffic manage! 
of fertilizer manufacturing companies, the car shortage él 
this time is worse than any other they have experiencel 
in three years. The Railroad Administration officials 
charged with the distribution of equipment are not willing 
to acknowledge that the situation is any worse than It 
has been every fall since 1916. Director-General Hines 
however, in talking With the newspaper men, said that 
everything possible for human beings to accomplish Wa 
being done to get cars to the points where they welt 
needed. 

Twenty-eight representatives of the phosphate rock 
dustry and fertilizer manufacturers, representing parti 
larly quarries in Tennessee and Florida, and fertilizer fat- 
tories in the southeast, called on Manager Kendall October 
8 and again on the following day with a view to devisilt 
plans for a more certain car supply. They represented the 
condition as being alarming. Some of them said the sup 
ply of cars would not average more than 30 per cenl® 
the demand. 


Robert B. Allen of the West Coast Lumber Manutée 
turers’ Association also called on the car service officit 
October 9, pleading for more cars for the mills operatilé 
in the Pacific northwest. He said that the supply ™ 
very small in comparison with the demand. ; 

The semi-monthly bulletin of percentages of freight can 
on line to ownership as of September 15, 1919, was “— 
by the car service section of the Division of opr 
October 9. It showed that on September 15, 1918 " 
eastern roads had a percentage of 103.9 of cars - 
while on the same date this year they had only 974 a 
cent. In the Allegheny Region, in 1918, the roads : 
105.2 per cent, and on September 15, this year, 102 
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cent. In the Pocahontas Region the percentage in 1918 
was 85, while this year it was 82.4. 

In the Southern Region the percentage on September 
15, 1918, was 87.7, and on the same day of this year it 
was $2.4. In the Northwestern Region, in 1918, the per- 
centage was 107, and in 1918, 105.8. In the Central West- 
ern Region the percentage last year was 96, and this 
year 102. The grand total for the whole of the west last 


year was 100.5, and this year, 104.6. The Canadian roads 
in 1918 had a percentage of 97.8 and this year 90.8. 


LOSS OF CARS DUE TO LIGHT LOAD- 
ING 


The San Francisco Terminal Car Service Committee has 
compiled the following figures of car loading by the S. P. 
Company for the month of August, 1919, as compared 
with 1918, which reflect a serious falling off of average 
load offered by the shipping public, which spells but one 
thing—loss of equipment space available and loss of busi- 
ness to the shipper. 

During the month of August, 1918, there were loaded 
64,110 cars with an average capacity of 37.9 tons per car. 
Actual load obtained averaged 24.2 toms per car, or 63.8 
per cent. For the same month, 1919, there were !oaded 
66,145 cars, with an average capacity of 37.9 tons per 
car, actual load being 23.4 tons per car, or 61.8 per cent, 
a loss of 1,322 cars. It will be granted that there are a 
large number of commodities that cannot be loaded to 
car tonnage capacity; on the other hand, there are a 
great many heavy commodities that can and should be 
loaded to full car capacity—among them, sugar was loaded 
to 102 per cent of car capacity in 1918, while in 1919 the 
loading fell to 88 per cent, a loss of 14 per cent; wheat, 
1918, loaded to 101 per cent, fell to 98 per cent in 1919, 
a loss of 3 per cent; rice, 1918, 107 per cent, 1919, 97 
per cent, loss of 10 per cent; dried fruit, 1918, 94 per 
cent, 1919, 84 per cent, a loss of 10 per cent; corn, like- 
wise shows a loss of 10 per cent, and beans 7 per cent. 
In these six items alone for the month of August, 1919, 
the loss amounted to 302 cars. During this same period 
the carrier loaded company material in 4,136 cars, utilizing 
98 per cent of car capacity, as against 5,096 cars during 
August, 1918, with an average loading of 96 per cent, 
showing an increase of 2 per cent in the load obtained. 

During the same period the average miles per day per 
car increased 13 per cent in 1919 over 1918, indicating that 
the carrier was leaving nothing undone to relieve the car 
shortage. 


LUMBER DEMURRAGE TARIFFS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


Attorney-General Palmer has been asked to get into the 
controversy about the imposition of a penalty of $10 a 
day per car on lumber held for reconsignment for more 
than 48 hours, on the suggestion that the imposition of 
such a penalty is part of an attempt by competitors of 
the lumber interests making the complaint to monopolize 
the business of dealing in lumber. He has written to 
Director-General Hines. The latter has referred the letter 
to Directors Chambers and Thelen for suggestions. 

The Railroad Administration officials attribute the ap- 
peal to the Attorney-General to the members of the Na- 
tional Bureau of Wholesale Lumber Distributors, estab- 
lished in Washington during the war to help the govern- 
ment in solving its lumber problems. They also attribute 
the representations on the injustice of the penalty charge 
that have been made by senators and representatives to 
the same organization. Joseph E. Davies, former chair- 
man of the Federal Trade Commission, is acting as counsel 
for that organization. W. S. Wilkinson is assistant sec- 
etary of its bureau. Mr. Wilkinson was out of the city 
the middle and latter part of the week before the tariff 
taming the penalty was filed with the Interstate Commerce 
~OmMission. Officers of other lumber organizations, espe- 
tially the ones that have been advocating the imposition 
oe Such a penalty as a matter of permanent policy, told 
reeay Administration officials handling the penalty mat- 
~ hat Mr. Wilkinson and others opposed to the penalty 

fre in Chicago attending a meeting of wholesalers who 
oppose the penalty. 

Director-General Hines, if he follows the advice of the 
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men who handled the penalty proposition, will tell Attor- 
ney-General Palmer that instead of restraining commerce 
or helping any particular branch or branches of the trade 
to obtain a monopoly, the Railroad Administration is under- 
taking to facilitate commerce by seeing to it that all cars 
are promptly reconsigned so they can be unloaded; that 
its figures for St. Paul alone show that 106 cars were held 
for 886 days, or an average of 6.6 days more than the 
free .time which is deemed ample for the giving of the 
reconsignment orders that would have sent the cars to 
points where they could be unloaded. Director Thelen, in 
discussing the matter, said that the sole object in imposing 
the penalty was to procure the dispatch of the cars so 
they could be returned to mill points for reloading. The 
object in imposing the penalty on refrigerator cars was 
to force them back to the points where fruit is ripe and 
will rot if it is not carried to market. 

Five days—three under ordinary demurrage charges— 
are allowed for unloading refrigerator cars. There is no 
question of loading or unloading the cars of lumber held 
for reconsignment. They are held pending the receipt of 
information as to their final destination. 

At the time the letter on the subject was received from 
Attorney-General Palmer the thought among the Railroad 
Administration officials was that wholesale lumber distrib- 
utors known in the trade as transit men would continue 
their fight for a rescinding of the order by the Railroad 
Administration right up to the last minute, and then, if 
Director-General Hines did not overrule Directors Cham- 
bers and Thelen, file a formal complaint against the pen- 
alty rate. 

Inability of the Railroad Administration to get printed 
the demurrage and track storage tariffs imposing a pen- 
alty of $10 on lumber not reconsigned with 48 hours, and 
a like penalty on a refrigerator not unloaded within five 
days, gave time to opponents of such penalties to bring 
pressure on Director-General Hines and his associates 
for reversal. One branch of the lumber industry, through 
individuals and firms, started a fight immediately. It 
called to its assistance such senators and representatives 
as could be persuaded to take a hand in the matter. 


Wholesale distributors of lumber, who do a transit busi- 
ness, did not like the imposition of a penalty. Some of 
those who wired to Director Chambers said they had bec. 
promised a hearing on the subject before action was taken 
on the proposal to exact a penalty. That was the general 
nature of representations on the subject coming to Wash- 
ington. 

No hearings or conferences were held on the emergency 
publicatfon ordered on October 3. W. E. Fairbanks, the 
Railroad Administration’s tariff filing agent, was able to 
get copies of his tariff into the hands of Director Cham- 
bers October 10, the day on which it would have become 
effective if the printers had been able to print the tariff 
the traffic division officials had in mind when the order 
was issued. 

Discussions as to the wisdom of an emergency applica- 
tion of a penalty on failure to reconsign lumber cars was 
under discussion for a week before action was ordered. 
The car service section ordered a check on cars of lumber 
at various junction points. It is claimed the figures pro- 
duced showed that lumber was being held, at a time of 
unprecedented demand for it and for cars, five and six 
days. 

The question of a penalty charge for failure to recon- 
sign within forty-eight hours as a permanent policy has 
been under discusison for years. Before the railroads 
were taken over suggestions on that head were made to 
the Commission. At one of the numerous hearings on 
demurrage and reconsignment, a suggestion was made that 
a penalty of $25 a car be placed on the reconsignment 
privilege itself, in so far as it related to lumber. The man 
who made it was opposed to what are known as the transit 
lumber distributors, on the ground that they were dis- 
turbing elements in the lumber trade. It was represented 
to the Commission that in time of poor demand their 
operations tended still further to depress prices, and that 
in time of brisk demand they tended to create a “run- 
away” market, because transit lumber was practically held 
for auction purposes; that is to say, the transit men, know- 
ing that they had cars in transit, would ask those desiring 
lumber how much they would pay for it, the result being, 
the wholesale yard men and manufacturers claimed, a 
further depresssion in time of indifferent demand, and 
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an increase in time of strong demand, such as prevails at 
present. 

The discussion, with a view to having penalty imposed 
as a matter of peramennt policy, so far as the Railroad 
Administration is concerned, was begun in March, 1919, 
and continued for weeks. According to the officials in 
the traffic division who have been handling the matter, all 
elements of the lumber trade professed a desire for the 


elimination of the so-called abuses in the transit business. - 


They were proceeding on the assumption that by negotia- 
tion they would be able to work out penalties to be ap- 
plied at all times with a view to bringing about the quick 
disposition of cars loaded with lumber, no matter whether 
they had been billed to the wholesale dealers with sorting 
yards or to the transit wholesalers. 

The imposition of the penalty charge, under the order 
of October 3, was undertaken, it is declared by Director 
Chambers’s office, without thought of waiting for the con- 
sent of all elements in the trade, other than the declared 
willingness of all elements to have abuses abolished. The 
penalty was put on the cars for no reason, it is asserted, 
other than the determination to have equipment released 
in the shortest possible time. 

At least two of the factions in the lumber trade contend 
that there is now no reason why anyone should hold a 
car for reconsignment orders, other than the procurement 
of higher bids from those who feel that they must have 
lumber. The demand, according to the manufacturers and 
the wholesalers with yards, is so great that a man who 
has had a car of lumber consigned to him is sure of sell- 
ing it at a profit wherever he is willing to unload it. There 
is never any question about the achievement of a reason- 
able profit. The only question is as to whether the man 
to whom the car has been consigned is willing to take a 
reasonable profit. Excessive profits, they suggest, are 


made possible by the detention of the cars, and not by 
any particular increase in the demand between the loading 
of the car and its arrival at its first billed destination. 


LUMBERMEN ACT 


Members of the National Bureau of Wholesale Lumber 
Distributors, at a meeting in Chicago, October 10, in- 
structed their traffic committee, with Joseph E. Davies of 
Washington, D. C., counsel for the bureau, to seek a con- 
ference with Director-General Hines for the purpose of 
protesting the new emergency lumber demurrage tariffs, 
effective October 20. They assert that the new tariffs are 
unfair and discriminatory, would not produce the result 
intended (conservation of car supply), and would result 
in the wiping out of a commercial and economic benefit— 
the transit car lumber business. They say that if such 
charges are to be applied on lumber cars held more than 
48 hours for reconsignment, they should, in fairness, be 
applied to all lumber traffic and to traffic in all other 
commodities. 

The purpose of the penalty demurrage tariffs, as applied 
to lumber cars held for reconsignment, is to stop the 
transit business, which, it is argued, causes a wasteful use 
of equipment. Transit lumbermen contend, on the other 
hand, that it does no such thing, but that, on the contrary, 
it results in efficiency in distribution and that, without it, 
small retail dealers would be seriously handicapped, if 
not, indeed, put out of business. They say their case has 
not been presented- to the Railroad Administration, the 
large manufacturers evidently having had its ear. 


Some wholesalers do a transit business and others do 
not. There are some dealers whose business is confined 
to the transit movement. These, of course, are opposed 
to the new tariffs. In the National Bureau of Wholesale 
Lumber Distributors are both wholesalers who do a transit 
business and wholesalers who do not. There is some be- 
wilderment as to why wholesalers who do not engage in 
transit business should join in a protest against these 
tariffs and why, on the other hand, certain other associa- 
tions made up, in part or in whole, of wholesalers, should 
indorse the tariffs. This is explained by protesting whole- 
salers who say that the wholesalers who do no transit 
business but who yet protest the tariffs, do so, not because 
their interests are affected in this particular case, but 
because they fear further blows if the large manufacturers 
are successful in this move against the jobbers, and that 
the wholesalers who have actively indorsed the tariffs do 
so either because they do no transit business and have 
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not thought far enough to see that their interesis ar, 
indirectly affected, or, if they do deal in transit cars or 
have considered the indirect effect on the jobbing indys. 
try, are dominated by the large manufacturers. 


FRAUDULENT CAPITALIZATION 


The Trafic World Washington Bureay, 


The House committee on rules held a brief hearing, Oe. 
tober 10, on the resolution submitted by Representative 
Huddleston, of Alabama, asking for the appointment of a 
special House committee to investigate the charges made 
by Glenn E. Plumb, counsel for the organized railway em. 
ployes and author of the Plumb plan for ownership and 
operation of the railroads, as to fraudulent capitalization 
of the railroads. 

Representative Huddleston made a brief statement to 
the committee, of which only three members were present, 
relative to the resolution. He said he had received many 
letters in regard to it from financial interests and railroag 
employes. He said the letters from the “financial inter. 
ests” laid stress on the fact that while, no doubt, there 
had been a great deal of watered stock issued in the past, 
such stock was now held by “innocent stockholders.” Mr 
Huddleston said the general public insisted that railroad 
rates be based on actual value of the property. 

Mr. Huddleston said the publications which represented 
the interests that would be affected by an investigation 
had been very “hostile and abusive.” He said that no 
matter what plan for the railroads was finally adopted, it 
was essential that the actual value be ascertained. ‘He 
said the valuation work being done by the Commission was 
not sufficient and would not reveal all that an investiga. 
tion such as proposed would reveal. 


Mr. Huddleston said Mr. Plumb, “the star performer,” 
was not able to be present and that another hearing would 
be asked of the committee when Mr. Plumb could appear. 
He said that the hearing without Plumb would be like 
giving the play “Hamlet” without Hamlet. 


_Warren S. Stone, grand chief of the brotherhood of en- 
gineers, made a brief appeal to the committee to report 
the resolution favorably. He said he appeared in behalf 
of two million railroad workers. He said the American 
people wanted the facts. He said he knew what it meant 
to make such charges as have been made, but that the rail- 
road workers had “the facts to prove it.” 


“In the name of two million workers we ask that you 
report out this resolution,” Mr. Stone said. 


Benjamin C, Marsh, secretary of the farmers’ national 
committee on transportation of the Farmers’ National 
Council, urged a favorable report on the resolution. He 
made the assertion that the interests opposing the resolu 
tion were going to “raise everything necessary to block it.” 
Chairman Campbell interrupted to remark that he had 
heard of no opposition to the resolution nor that anybody 
was preparing to block it. Marsh said in part: 


“We are in favor of Congressman Huddleston’s resolution 
calling for congressional investigation of the way in which 
the railroads have been looted by financial interests. We 
are confident that such an investigation, if fearlessly and 
thoroughly conducted, will reveal the methods of the finan: 
cial interests of America and show that they are detri 
mental to the best interest of the farmers and the people 
of the entire country. The strenuous efforts which the 
financiers have made within the last few years to secur 
a system of valuation which would add about eight billion 
dollars to their present capitalization is sufficient proof 
that these financiers are not to be trusted with the ownel- 
ship or operation of the railroads, no matter how much 
the government may attempt to supervise them. Farmers 
favor government ownership of railroads, not upon any 
theoretical grounds, but because they want lower freight 
rates and equality of service. The effort to jam legislation 
through the Congress without adequate hearing shows the 
need for just such an investigation as Congressman Hut 
dleston’s resolution calls for. The forces of evil hate light, 
hence their opposition to this investigation. This shows 
how essential it is that it be made. American farmers 40 
not want to pay the owners of railroads for stock dishol 
estly issued nor do they want to pay freight rates sufficient 
to pay a dividend on such watered capitalization. 

“We are unable to conceive of one objection to such ib 
vestigation and request you to initiate it at once.” 
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TO RETURN ROADS JANUARY FIRST 


Director-General Hines, who came to Chicago on October 
16 to look into the grain transportation situation, made the 
following statement with reference to the return of the 
railroads to their corporate owners: 

There has been no qualification whatever of the Presi- 
dent’s announcement made in his message to Congress last 
May, that the railroads will be handed back to their owners 
at the end of this calendar year. The Railroad Administra- 
tion is making all its plans to this effect with a view of 
making the transfer back to private management at that 
date with the least possible disturbance of the public serv- 
ice. To this end we are co-operating actively in every 
practicable way with the representatives of the railroad 
companies. 

The question has at times been raised as to whether, 
when the railroads are turned back on December 31, they 
will be in proper physical condition. This involves the 
question as to the maintenance of the railroads during fed- 
eral control, and that subject has had most careful at- 
tention on the part of the Central and Regional Adminis- 
trations, as well as on the part of the organizations of the 
federal managers. 

My judgment is that at December 31 the physical condi- 
tion of the properties will compare favorably with the con- 
dition when the properties were taken over on December 
31, 1917, and this is what the government’s obligation con- 
templates. On some particular railroad it may turn out 
that less maintenance of a particular sort has been done, 
this being due to inability to get materials during the war 
period; but I believe that, broadly speaking, this will be 
offset, or more than offset, by maintenance of other char- 
acter which has been done, so that it is a fair general 
statement to say that the government will turn back the 
railroads in a condition required by the contract, although 
in specific instances there may have to be readjustments, 
some involving payments to the government and some in- 
volving payments by the government. It may be that on 
a balancing of all these matters which are capable of set- 
tlement the government may have to make some net outlay 
in cash, but the amount will at most be a very small pro- 
portion of the amounts expended for maintenance. On the 
other hand, it may turn out that the cash balance will be 
in favor of the government. 


SHORT LINE CONTRACTS 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau. 


The Railroad Administration has completed negotiations 
with 144 short lines, either by entering into co-operating 
contracts with them or procuring waiver of the right to 
enter into such contrect. -Twenty-seven have given such 
waivers. The others have made co-operative contracts 
under the terms of which the short line has been prom- 
ised fair divisions, fair routing of traffic and a fair supply 
of cars. 

According to the contention of many of those who have 
had to do with the discussion of the short line question, 
the promises made by the government in the co-operating 
contract are no more than the government, as the op- 
erator of the trunk lines, is bound by the laws to accord 
to the short lines and that no contract is necessary to 
assure at least as much as is covered by the agreement. 
The American Short Line Railroad Association, however, 
has pursued the policy of advising good relations with 
the Railroad Administration and the making of agree- 
Ments with it so as to have a definite understanding that 
the short lines which follow its advice and the Railroad 
Administration are not to stand in the relation of buyer 
and seller, at arm’s length, each prepared to use a knife 
or club on the other. 

The roads that have waived the making of a contract 
are of the character the Railroad Administration believes 
were needed in the carrying out of the government’s policy 
for unified control, and entitled to an understanding as 
to the compensation to be paid by the government. The 
waiving lines, however, did not think it necessary to have 
Contracts. In the following list the roads marked with 
an asterisk are those which waived contracts. The list 
18 as follows: 

Akron, Canton & Youngstown; Alabama Central; Ala- 
bama & Northwestern; Alabama, Florida & Gulf; Arcade 
& Attica; Atlantic Northern ; Alabama, Tennessee & 
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Northern; Augusta Railroad; Atlantic & St. Andrews Bay. 

Birmingham & Southeastern; Beaver, Meads & Engle- 
wood; Bowden Railway; Boyne City, Gaylord & Alpena; 
Bristol Railroad; Bartlett Western; *Blytheville, Burdette 
& Mississippi; Batesville & Southwestern. 

Carolina & Yadkin River; Great Haven & Bruceton; 
Chesapeake Western; Chicago, Harvard & Geneva Lake; 
Columbia, Newberry & Laurens; Couder-port & Port Alle- 
gany; Cumberland & Manchester; Charles City Western; 
California Southern; Carrollton & Worthville; *Caro, Tu- 
man & Southern. 

Delaware & Northern; 
Northeastern. 

East Carolina; East Jordan & Southern; Electric Short 
Lines; Erie & Michigan Railway & Bav. Company. 

Fernwood & Gulf; Flint & Northeastern; *Franklin & 
Abbeyville; Fonda, Johnstown & Gloversville; Franklin 
& Pittsylvania; Federal Valley. 

Gainesville & Northwestern; Georgia & Northern; Glen 
Mora & Western; Green County Railroad; Grasse River 
Railroad Corporation; Garyville Northern; Grafton & 
Upton. 

*Holton Interurban Railway; *Hartford Eastern. 

Ironton Railroad; Indian Valley; Jefferson & North- 
western. 

*Kaydeross Railroad Corporation; Kalamazoo, Lake 
Shore & Chicago; Kosciusko & Southeastern; Kentucky 
& Tennessee. 

La Crosse & Southeastern; Little River Railroad; Lor- 
anger, Louisiana & Northeastern; Live Oak, Cary & 
Gulf; *Lake Erie, Franklin & Clairion; *Lewiston, Nez 
Perce & Eastern. 

Manchester & Oneida; Mariana & Blountstown; Marion 
& Eastern; Maryland & Pennsylvania; Midland Railway; 
Minneapolis, Red Lake & Manitoba; Montana, Wyoming 
& Southern; Morehead & North Fork; Midland & North- 
western; Miama Mineral Belt; *McCloud River Railway; 
Missouri Southern; Modesto & Empire Traction Company; 
Manistee & Northeastern; Mt. Jewétt, Kinzua & Riterville; 
Muscatine, Burlington & Southern. 

Nevada Copper Belt; New Jersey, Indiana & Illinois; 
New Orleans, Natalbany & Natchez; Natchez, Columbia 
& Mobile; Northwestern Railroad of South Carolina; New 
Aukum Valley; *Northern & Northwestern; Norwood & 
St. Lawrence. 

Oneida & Western; *Ohio & Kentucky. 

Palatine, Lake Zurich & Wauconda; 
Railroad; Paris Mt. Pleasant; 


Delaware Valley; *Duluth & 


*Potato Creek 
Pecos Valley Southern; 
Pellham & Havana; Pittsburgh, Lisbon & Western; Pitts- 
burgh & Susequehanna; Preston Railroad; Pickens Rail- 
road. 

Randolph & Cumberland; Roscoe, Snyder & Pacific; 
Rock Island Southern; Rockingham Railroad; Roby & 


Northern; Rapid Railroad Company; 
*Roby & Northern. 

Shearwood Railroad; St. Louis, Kenneth & South East- 
ern; South Georgia Railway; South Manchester; *San 
Luis Southern Railway; *Salem, Winona & Southern; *Sa- 
vannah & Southern; *Santa Maria Valley; Sand Springs; 
*Sierra Railway Company. 

Tennessee Railroad; Tuskegee Railroad Company; Ten- 
nessee, Alabama & Georgia; *Tuckerton Railroad. 

Ursina & Northport. 

Valdosta, Moultrie & Western. 

Virginia Blue Ridge Railway; 
Southern; Virginia & Truckee. 

Wabash, Chester & Western; Willamette Valley & Coast 
Railroad; Waycross & Southern; Western Allegheny; 
White River Railroad; Wildwood & Delaware Bay Shore 
Line; Williamsport & North Branch; *Winfield Railroad 
Company; *Woodstock Railway Company; Wilmington, 
Brunswick & Southern; *West Virginia Northern; Wood- 
worth & Louisiana Central; Washington & Choctaw; 
Washington & Lincolnton; West Virginia Midland. 


*Raritan River; 


*Virginia & Carolina 


FIELD ON TRAFFIC COMMITTEE 


R. M. Field, manager of the traffic department of the 
Peoria Association of Commerce, Peoria, Ill., has been ap- 
pointed shippers’ representative on the Chicago Western 
District Freight Traffic Committee, to fill the place made 
vacant by the resignation of J. S. Brown of the Chicago 
Board of Trade. Mr. Field is president of the Illinois Dis- 
trict Traffic League. 
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ISSUES STOP ORDER ON 5 AND 15 PER 
CENT ADVANCES 


To end the confusion resulting from failure of carriers to 
take advantage of permissive orders to increase rates 
granted in decisions on five and fifteen per cent cases, the 
Commission, October 14, ordered that all authority granted 
in these cases that had not been acted upon by December 
31 be withdrawn and cancelled. That means that unless 
carriers can get their tariffs filed by November 30 they 
will not be permitted to make increases authorized by deci- 
sions of the Commission in those general advance cases. 

The largest outstanding matter arising under either case 
is that in which Official Classification roads are trying to 
increase their rates to and from the southeast. Southern 
shippers at recent hearings on that proposal vigorously 
protested. 

The Commission’s order in what are technically known 
as the Five Per Cent Case, Docket No. 5860, and I. and S. 
No. 333, and Fifteen Per Cent Case, Ex Parte No. 57, is 
as follows: 

It appearing, That by orders hitherto entered in the 
above-entitled proceedings various increases in freight 
rates were authorized of which the carriers for the most 
part have already availed themselves; 

And it appearing, That there have been called to the 
attention of this Commission certain instances in which 
carriers hitherto have not put into effect the increased 
rates, authority for which was granted in these proceed- 
ings, particularly interterritorial rates, and that their fail- 
ure more promptly to do so has resulted in confusion and 
misunderstanding; 

And it further appearing, That the interests of the public 
demand the termination of the grant of authority herein- 
before referred to: 

It is ordered, That such permission to increase rates as 
has hitherto been given by this Commission in the above- 
entitled proceedings, and such other authorizations as may 
be contained therein, be, and they are hereby, revoked as 
of December 31, 1919, as to all rates not made effective 
thereunder prior to that date. 


CONFERENCE RULINGS CHANGES 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


The change in the conference rulings pertaining to de- 
murrage announced by the Commission October 9 (Traffic 
World, October 11, p. 814) grew out of a request by the 


American Railway Association for a revision. Its desire 
was to have the language made certain. But when the 
revision was completed the Commission had given recogni- 
tion to the fact that Judge Knapp of the Circuit Court 
of Appeals, whose long experience as an interstate com- 
merce commissioner gives him a familiarity with the rea- 
sons for things, had said that demurrage is something that 
is measured by the day and is not subject to the general 
rule that the rate in effect at the time the transaction 
is begun remains in effect until it is completed, if the 
setting of the car and its release constitute one transac- 
tion. In Chesapeake & Ohio Coal Co. vs. T. & O. C. (245 
Fed. 917) he held, in effect, that each day constitutes a 
transaction in demurrage and that the transaction does 
not continue from the time the car is set and begins ac- 
cruing free time and demurrage until it is loaded or un- 
loaded. 


FAVORS FEDERAL INCORPORATION 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 

Senator Calder of New York, discussing in the Senate, 
October 11, the national industrial conference, declared 
himself in favor of federal incorporation as a means of 
furthering both the interests of business and labor, and 
referred specifically to the railroads and indirectly to the 
Plumb plan. 

“Has the time come when federal incorporation is the 
next logical step in industry?” Senator Calder asked. “Is 
this not a step, American in its spirit, more effective than 
government ownership? Federal incorporation would give 
us such government control as would effectively protect 
both labor and minorities in corporation business, and at 
the same time would retain the thoroughly American de- 
velopment of private initiative and hustle of private man- 
agement. 
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“To turn the railroads, for example, to the control and 
operation of labor is to transfer the control and operation 
from one class of private interests to another, and there 
is no reason to believe that future ills will not equal, if 
they fail to surpass, the past ills. Federal incorporation 
would give the government such power as is essential to 
guaranteeing justice to labor, shipper, passenger, majority 
and minority stockholder, and at the same time there 
would be no diminution of incentive in endeavor and eff. 
ciency, because private initiative would remain free in its 
executive and operative capacity. 


“The conference cannot be a success unless every act 
is based on consideration of the public interest and in- 
dustrial stability,” continued Senator Calder. ‘‘The con- 
ference cannot be a success if one side or the other attends 
with the idea of getting something for itself rather than 
contributing something to the common interests and public 
welfare. The pugilistic attitude demanding this, that, or 
the other, and threatening to back up the demand with 
tie-ups, disorders, or revolution leads only to ruin. To 
make collective bargaining a camouflage for consolidating 
the gains of organized labor is to prejudice industrial own- 
ers and the general public against such virtues as there 
may be in collective bargaining. Subterfuge and preten- 
sion must be torn aside, deuces called deuces, and spades 
called spades. May we have a frank statement of purpose 
from all concerned and compare those purposes and arrive 
at the inevitable compromise, and having arrived, estab- 
lish responsibility on the part of all parties to it; let us 
raise labor to the same level of responsibility as we hold 
employers; let us put the public in as the government 
on the same plane of responsibility; let us not have labor 
agreeing and no way of holding it accountable when de- 
linquent in its obligations under the agreement; let us 
not have the government agreeing and not there when 
it comes to shouldering responsibility for its agreement. 
Let the owning interest be subjected to no greater re- 
sponsibility, and no less, than devolves on the other two 
elements. 

“The nation must gradually improve the standards of 
living. We have gone backward since March in this re 
spect. Labor pays its own wage, and the consequence of 
what labor as labor does must be borne by labor as the 
public. The American Federation of Labor, representing 
the highest development of labor thought and practice, is 
yet human and makes its mistakes, and must admit them, 
as must the employing interest admit its mistakes. It is 
obvious that employes cannot go to their employers one at 
a time and receive the consideration and justice forthcom- 
ing when they appear through group representatives. Col- 
lective bargaining has its economic virtue, and as such 
it deserves to prevail as an accepted practice in industry. 
But if collective bargaining is to be prostituted and used 
as a weapon for ultimate domination of management, of 
profits, of political action, and of social conventions, then 
do we have anything less than a government within a 
government? Let us know now to what end the union 
movement travels. Where does it draw the line on its 
quest of power? Having a unionized nation, what then? 
Here is the danger which the public intuitively senses. 
The inescapable logic of nation unionism is an inner gov- 
ernment more powerful than the outer or constitutional 
government. 


“It may be admitted, perhaps, that properly handled such 
an inner government might prove a blessing, but we must 
judge its future on its record to date. Power in unionism 
finally comes to rest in a few hands; these may count 
votes unfairly; they might surpass the most corrupt po- 
litical machine in the manipulation of alien and ignorant 
workers; and then we have an inner government dol- 
inated by a few powerful men without the consent of the 
constitutional government and with the aid and influence 
of the alien, and, as the senator from Oklahoma (Mr. 
Owen) suggests to me, without the pale of the law. 

“If the one alternative is such a national unionism, then 
the open shop is essential to perpetuate our government 
on the foundations of its Declaration of Independence and 
of its Constitution. But, also, this open shop must not 12 
fact be a closed shop; a union man should enjoy the same 
rights in this shop as a non-union employe. 

“If we can have from this conference a clear, honest 
statement of the actual conditions in industry, the real 
purposes of the groups which have been in conflict for 
years, if the public can have an authoritative statement 
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of the industrial situation as it is to-day and as it has 
developed since the Civil War, the conference will not 
have labored in vain, but to approach the task as a tem- 
porary one requiring temporary treatment surely is to add 
insult to the injury and increase confusion. It is to lead 
labor to expect divisions of profi@® where there are no 
profits, to expect privilege without responsibility, which 
eventually leads to disaster; it is to lead the public to 
expect reductions in prices when there can be no reduc- 
tions in prices if we are to produce abnormal profits and 
then divide them between employer and employe; it is 
to urge our citizens to turn investors without protecting 
their investment, leaving them to the tender mercies of 
the wolves which travel in sheep’s clothing; it is to work 
inestimable injury on the legitimate and productive busi- 
ness of the nation and solve nothing, but only intensify 
and aggravate the irritations and make the final reckoning 
more certain and vastly more precarious and menacing.” 


CLARK REPLIES TO CLARK 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


Representative Esch, chairman of the House committee 
on interstate and foreign commerce, has received from 
Commissioner Clark a letter replying to a statement made 
by W. L. Clark, representing the Pacific Steamship Com- 
pany, to the effect that water carriers on the Pacific Coast 
were not benefited by any supplemental order in the fifteen 
per cent case, as testified before the House committee by 
Commissioner Clark. The letter from Commissioner Clark 
follows: 

“In the course of my statement before your committee, 
afew days ago, I said that the Commission had no disposi- 
tion to embarrass water carriers, and that it had taken 
cognizance of the increased cost of operation and the re- 
duction in the available ships caused by the war, as evi- 
denced. by the fact that in a supplemental order in the 
fifteen per cent case the Commission authorized the in- 
creasing of joint rail-and-water rates to the level of the 
existing all-rail rates between the same points. 

“This statement was later challenged by Mr. W. L. Clark, 
representing the Pacific Steamship Company, in a supple- 
mental statement which he had printed, and of which he 
furnished copies to your committee. Mr. Clark said that 
he had examined the supplemental orders in the fifteen 
per cent case and that so far as he knew or had been able 
to ascertain the only order of the Commission under the 
fifteen per cent case authorizing rail differentials for water 
carriers was a provision applicable to the carriers operat- 
ing across Lake Michigan break-bulk rates. He said: ‘It 
will be readily understood, therefore, that this order, hav- 
ing no general application, could not be availed of by 
water carriers on the Pacific coast, notwithstanding the 
contrary that might have been inferred from the state- 
ment of the commissioner.’ 

“On pages 324 and 325 of our report in the fifteen per 
cent case (45 I. C. C., 303) will be found a paragraph 
which reads as follows: 

“Special emphasis has been laid upon the unusually 
heavy increased expenses that have been laid upon the 
carriers by water, which because of arrangements for 
through carriage with rail carriers, are subject, as to part 
or all of their rates, to our jurisdiction. Ordinarily rates 
via rail-and-water routes are maintained at a lower level 
than via all-rail routes. Largely increased costs of opera- 
tion, the diversion of traffic to other channels because of 
war conditions, and the attendant increased marine insur- 
ance have laid upon such rail-and-water routes unusual 
burdens. We think that existing conditions justify the 
maintenance of rates via such routes on a level not higher 
than the all-rail rates between the same points. Carriers 
in the eastern, southern and western districts, parties 
thereto, may, if they so elect, file and make effective, upon 
hot less than five days’ notice, tariffs increasing existing 
joint rates between rail-and-water carriers to a level not 
higher than the all-rail rates between the same points.’ 

m This was definite authority to the carriers to increase 
€se rates, and to do it on short notice. It was not neces- 
an to carry it into our order in the case, and therefore 
— was not done. My statement before the committee 
pe inaccurate only in that I said the authority was con- 
—e in our report in that case. It will be noted that the 
uthority specifically extends to carriers in the eastern, 
Southern and western districts, and it was therefore as ap- 
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plicable to carriers on the Pacific coast as it was to those 
on the Atlantic coast or on any of our inland waters. 

“I make this explanation only because of desire to cor- 
rect the slight inaccuracy in my own statement and the 
impression that the committee might get from Mr. Clark’s 
statements if they remained unchallenged. I take it that 
the committee is not interested im an argument over dif- 
ferences of opinion between Mr. Clark and the Commission 
as to whether or not the Commission acted rightly in deal- 
ing with the application of the Pacific Steamship Company 
for authority to cancel its joint rates with the rail car- 
riers, to which reference was made and to which a sub- 
stantial part of Mr. Clark’s supplemental statement is 
devoted.” 


THE STRIKE OF EXPRESS EMPLOYES 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


In regard to thestrike of chauffeurs, teamsters, stable- 
men and helpers employed by the American Railway Ex- 
press, which is under government control, early in the 
week, in which a temporary settlement was announced on 
October 15, Director-General Hines wrote to Michael J. 
Cashul, first vice-president of the International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Stablemen and Helpers, 
under date of October 14, as follows: 


*“T have learned with great regret of the action taken 
by your organization about the strike of your members 
who work for the American Railway Express Company in 
New York. I do not believe that your organization wishes 
to maintain an unreasonable attitude or to insist upon 
any specially favorable treatment as compared with other 
employes. I feel, therefore, that the present strike has 
come about on account of a lack of clear understanding of 
the situation as it confronts the United States Railroad 
Administration. 


“By virtue of action taken January 1, 1918, and action 
taken through Supplement 19 to General Order 27, these 
members of your organization received increases in wages 
averaging probably 35 per cent, and in addition had their 
basic work day shortened from ten hours to eight hours, 
so if they continued to work ten hours, they got overtime 
and increased their pay, compared to what it was prior to 
January 1, 1918, by perhaps 25 per cent or 30 per cent addi- 
tional. 

“After Supplement No. 19 was issued these members 
struck on May 6 because they were dissatisfied with the 
decision which had been reached, but they returned to 
work on May 14 with the understanding that their griev- 
ances would then be taken up for consideration. The 
matter was accordingly carefully considered, and on July 1 
your members were advised that the Railroad Adminis- 
tration could not at that time change the decision already 
reached. Much dissatisfaction was expressed with this 
conclusion, but there was no strike. 

I am advised that there was no further presentation of 
the matter until a hearing beginning September 10 was 
begun, when appeals pere presented for a reopening of 
the subject. Thereupon the Board of Railroad Wages and 
Working Conditions gave hearings, extending over three 
days, in order to obtain fully the views of the employes, 
and have since had the matter under consideration. The 
questions thus presented to the board involve not only the 
employes at New York, but also other express employes in 
other parts of the country. It is obvious that before the 
board can make a recommendation it ought to have data 
from other parts of the country, and this, of course, un- 
avoidably requires time. On September 21 a represent- 
ative of the Division of Labor of the Railroad Administra- 
tion, in talking with these employes, told them he expected 
a recommendation to be made by the Wage Board within 
two weeks, but it turned out that the data necessary to 
be obtained from other parts of the country could not be 
collected by that time, and this has unavoidably delayed 
a decision. 

“The Board of Railroad Wages and Working Conditions 
has also necessarily had under consideration various mat- 
ters of great importance affecting a large proportion of 
the two million railroad employes throughout the United 
States. It is impossible for the board to decide all these 
important matters instantly upon submission, and it would 
be improper to select one class of employes and give them 
preference, with the result of delaying the cases of other 
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employes which have been heard first and which were 
entitled to be decided first. 

“This strike has taken place within four weeks from 
the time the representations of your organization were 
presented to the Wage Board, and the strike has taken 
place without any notice to the Wage Board or to the 
Director-General. 

“IT am sure that you and your members feel that it has 
been a valuable thing to you to have the benefit of col- 
lective bargaining with the American Railway Express 
Company, an organization with employes throughout the 
country. A necessary feature of this collective bargaining 
is that the employes throughout the country must be con- 
sidered and that action upon wages or working conditions 
in one place cannot be intelligently taken without con- 
sideration of the employes elsewhere. 

“It has been the policy of the United States Railroad 
Administration to promote the orderly handling of these 
problems in a way designed to meet the just and reason- 
able interests of the employes. It is, however, a necessary 
part of this policy that the matters must be handled upon 
careful investigation. In the nature of things, it is out 
of the question for the Railroad Administration to be 
coerced by means of a strike into reaching a decision in 
advance of obtaining the information needed to view the 
matter from the standpoint of all the employes involved, 
or in giving preference to employes who strike, over em- 
ployes who do not strike. The Railroad Administration, 
therefore, is not willing to decide this case, so far as it 
involves these employes, while they are on a strike. It is 
willing, and intends, to take it up and decide it as promptly 
as the Wage Board can make a report without unjustly 
preferring the case of these employes over other employes. 
The best information now obtainable from the Wage Board 
is that its report will be forthcoming by the 4th of No- 
vember. and the case will be decided promptly thereafter, 
provided the employes have returned to work. 


“You should understand that the government is not will- 
ing to negotiate a question with its employes after they 
have left its service in a manner in which the men you 
represent have left the service in New York City, and 
until such time as they return to work no decision will be 


reached in this case.” 


TRANSPORTATION OF COTTON BY 
RAIL 


(Address by W. S. Turner, Secretary Arkansas Cotton Trade 
Association, delivered at the World Cotton Conference, 
New Orleans, October 13-16.) 


I wish at once to indicate my attitude toward the rail- 
roads. It believe it is time to stop ridicule, adverse criti- 
cism and, perhaps, even abuse of the railroads, and put 
into practice the all important principle of co-operation, 
and in this way lend a hand toward securing for our busi- 
ness and our personal comforts those things which we 
have been trying to secure by opposition and antagonism. 
I believe the time has come when we should refuse to 
return to our state legislatures and to our national Con- 
gress men whose principal basis for re-election is because 
of that which they “did” to the railroads. I believe that 
we should especially discourage our state legislatures from 
indulging in regulatory laws governing transportation, 
when the effect of such laws directly interferes with in- 
terstate traffic. Ninety per cent of our traffic is interstate. 
The service on this, however, is practically all subject to 
state laws and, not infrequently, to municipal regulations. 
It is hard to conceive how any business can be a success 
which has forty-eight regulatory bodies making rules or 
laws beneficially or adversely bearing on the welfare of 
the enterprise. A fight may be a good thing occasionally, 
but I believe we are all fed up on fighting just now, and 
in these early days of world-wide peace, better start the 
home fires burning and inaugurate co-operative and peace- 
ful methods in our transportation and commercial affairs 
generally. 

What is this thing, ‘co-operation,’ of which we hear 
so much to-day? It is applying to business methods the 
principle of the Golden Rule without always trying to “do” 
the other fellow first. It is using oil, instead of sand, as 
a lubricant. It is confidence, to the defeat of suspicion. 
It is belief, to the destruction of doubt. It is helping our- 
selves by helping others. It is the spirit which, in all 
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friendliness, can point out a weakness or defect, and g 
the same time can suggest, and help apply, a r medy, 
It is good-will toward all men which will oring pexce gp 
earth, glory to God in the highest. It is constructive cop. 
petition which suggests friendship, rather than destructiye 
competition which suggests discord. ‘ 

We are in a new era of thinking and doing. The ciianges 
involve new terms with the new methods. Co-ordinatioy 
is one of these, by the use of which term we cimouflage 
the obnoxious “trust” of commerce and “unionism” of 
labor and all are able to meet on a common basis of 
peaceful procedure, and, because of the industrial peace 
which this insures, we have united into a cosmopolitan 
pact and moving in unison toward the millennium. 

While there has been a recent period of unrest and 
some labor troubles, we can see nothing about this to 
cause alarm, but believe this is but an indication that 
the various branches of organized labor are intelligently 
co-ordinating their affairs and are driving the discordant 
Bolshevists back to the shores from whence they came 
and, as their sea of despair closes over them, Miriam may 
again sing her song of triumph. Farmers and manufac. 
turers are conferring and co-ordinating their buciness ideas 
with excellent results. We now speak of the allied cotton 
interests and mean by this the mutual affairs of the cotton 
planters, the cotton gins, the cotton compresses and ware. 
houses, the cotton dealers, the spinners, and the all-in. 
portant financiers. Railroads are co-ordinating their 
thoughts and efforts and facilities and, despite all that 
has been said in the recent years to the contrary, trans. 
portation was never better than it is now and has never 
gone backward one particle. We have better motive power, 
better cars, better roadbeds and steel, better terminals, 
better rules and regulations, and better men than ever 
before in the history of transportation; and all this in 
spite of forty-eight regulatory agencies apparently work 
ing to obstruct. Perhaps we may appear a little preju- 
diced against state regulation of common carriers, but if 
there is a single state which, by the sum total of its laws, 
has benefited either the railoads or its patrons, let them 
come forward with the proof. 


We believe there should be a governing power placed 
over the railroads both for their restraint and for their 
protection and that this should be a well ordered federal 
organization with duties and powers clearly defined by 
law. Probably the most intelligent organized body in the 
United States to-day is the Interstate Commerce Commis. 
sion, and we believe that the scope of its work should 
be enlarged and extended so as to cover the necessities. 
We believe that the state control of interstate common car- 
riers should cease. We might have an Interstate Com: 
merce Congress with one member from each atate endowed 
with conference duties only, the Interstate Commerce Con: 
ission to act as the board of directors with full executive 
power. While we are in the days of reconstruction and 
are accustomed to reforms, why not have our government 
establish a Department of Transportation and place the 
whole regulatory system of the common carrier within 
the jurisdiction of the federal government? This would 
at least give a home to the Interstate Commerce Com: 
mission and, to a large extent, remove the menace to theif 
existence should Congress some time fail to make an ap 
propriation. 

Most assuredly do we believe that the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission should have its powers enlarged. It 
should have power to initiate rates and rules of trafic 
and should have power over minimum as well as maximul 
rates. With Interstate Commerce Commission control over 
minimum rates, we believe our inland and coastwise wate! 
transportation would be developed so as to become 4 
fact instead of fiction. We believe that our rivers can be 
used for transportation and should be protected and used 
as such and that, because of opportunities which they 
afford, they should not be used in forcing the railroads 
to make differential rates to river points and, by so doing, 
destroy our natural traffic highways, create preferential 
markets and force the railroads to become their ow! 


‘financial executioners. 


With a better ordered and better defined control of the 
railroads there is no necessity for other than private mal 
agement. The records of transportation, whether for suc 
cess or failure, during the war period is no criterion fot 
times of peace. Reference to such records may be unfait 
to the government and to the whole railroad crowd. 4 
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man may walk upright to-day and be utterly prostrate to- 
morrow. His disabilities may consist of dislocations or 
fractures, or May be due to a general breaking down of 
the system; either one is due to too much strain or crowd- 
ing. Should a man be condemned and be the subject of 
adverse criticism because of the fact that, in the face 
of insurmountable difficulties, some part of his anatomy 
failed to function? Men and machinery are wonderfully 
alike. The burden which was placed on transportation 
during the war period was simply beyond its capacity to 
accommodate and, like a stream during a freshet, it over- 
fowed. That which the government did to relieve the 
condition was simply to put into effect a comprehensive 
embargo which morally and physically dammed the flood 
and the trick was turned. 


We have passed a transportation crisis, such as no in- 
dustry has ever before experienced. A retrospect of the 
past shows that there were some shortcomings, not as 
many, however, as men in their excitement believed. The 
final records of transportation during the war period will 
show a most wonderful accomplishment in connection with 
that historical event. Had it not been for a well estab- 
lished and well ordered transportation system, generally 
speaking, it would have been impossible to secure the re- 
corded results. Our eyes are now opened to the fact that 
honesty and patriotism have gone hand in hand with in- 
dustry and that the railroad builders have done a wonder- 
ful thing for industrial America and for world-wide civiliza- 
tion. 

Based on a twelve-million-bale cotton crop, to transport 
this, including the lint, the seed, repuires about one 
million carload units. In the transportation of cotton by 
rail there are two principal moves; from the country sta- 
tion to the compress, and from the compress to the port 
if for export, or to final destination, if domestic. In the 
frst movement the cotton is flat or uncompressed and 
weighs about 11%, pounds to the cubic foot. In the second 
move it has been-compressed to a density of 221%, pounds 
or more to the cubic foot, if standard, or 33 pounds or 
more to the cubic foot if high densitied. This has ref- 
erence only to the standard bale of cotton weighing about 
500 pounds, 27 inches wide, 54 inches long and, before 
being compressed, will average about 50 inches high. 

Transportation of cotton by rail embraces much more 
than the two movements just referred to. Warehousing 
at point of origin and at the transit point is a distinctive 
feature and, because of the extraordinary damage caused 
by exposure during the 1918-19 season, this is now receiv- 
ing especial attention. Speaking for Arkansas, the com- 
presses of our state now have an undershed capacity for 
uncompressed cotton equal to two-fifths of a normal crop; 
and I believe that this is about representative of the south- 
western region, and perhaps of the entire south. Our com- 
press system has a faculty of rising to emergencies, and, in 
regard to insufficient warehouse capacity, we wish to offer 
the same advice that the nursery poet offered to Little 
Bo-Peep. 

Cotton rates and rules are predicated almost entirely 
on the single bale movement. The one principal excep- 
tion is the carload rate to the Pacific coast. It requires 
a well-ordered system to convert cotton from the condition 
at the gin to the requirements for the market. The two 
transportation terms used in handling cotton are “floating” 
and “forwarding;” floating, from the gin point to con- 
centration or compress point, and forwarding,- from the 
latter point to destination. At the concentration point 
cotton is sampled and typed, graded and classed, com- 
pressed and marked, and is financed. 


_ Cotton is floated on a cotton bill of lading, which lading 
is taken up by the cotton dealer’s banker at concentration 
point and is held by the banker as collateral. When the 
caltiers deliver the cotton to the compress they take up 
4 compress receipt or ticket for each bale of cotton de- 
livered and deliver such tickets to the banker and take 
up the country bill of lading. The banker now holds the 
compress receipts or tickets as collateral. In the mean- 
time, the dealer, who has been kept advised, proceeds to 
select into even running grades, the cotton for the mar- 
ket, and then directs the compress to press and mark and 
oad into cars the number of bales called for in the spin- 
her’s order. When the loading is complete, on a certifi- 
= to this effect issued by the carrier’s inspector in 
bile at the compress, the railroad issues the forwarding 

of lading to the dealer, who takes same to the banker, 
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who in turn delivers to him an equal number of compress 
tickets as there are bales of cotton covered by the bill 
of lading, and the dealer delivers these tickets beck to 
the compress for cancellation and the satisfying of rec- 
ords. The banker makes draft on the spinner or his agent, 
the dealer is credited with the proceeds, and all records 
are closed at the compress point. 

To some, who give thought to the present system of 
handling cotton, our methods are primitive. Perhaps so, 
but in this respect it is a good deal like the good old 
religion, which was good enough for our fathers and is 
good enough for me. Here is a business which will not 
admit of much change. Men meet in conventions, the pur- 
pose of which is to arrange reforms in the appearance, 
dimensions and style of the bale of cotton. The reform 
spirit spreads and obtains over the entire land. It is taken 
up by correspondence, is advocated through the public 
print and is acclaimed from the rostrum. We feel our 
importance expand as we proclaim that which we have 
done toward modernization of the bale of cotton; and 
then the new season comes around and along comes the 
same old ragged, irregular sized bale of King Cotton, and 
we all bow in sentimental respect and, in our hearts, are 
glad that it is so. The King looks bad—long live the 
King! Improved methods of seed selection and of farming 
are good. Methods of marketing admit occasional reforms, 
but the ectual handling of the bale of cotton will not 
admit many changes, and we wish to predict that the high- 
densitied-bale idea is doomed, except, perhaps, for export, 
and we are not convinced about that. When we are able 
to load 37,500 pounds, as a minimum, of standard con- 
densed cotton in a standard 36-foot box car, and lumber 
loading has a minimum of but 34,000 pounds, there is but 
little reason why, from a transportation necessity, there 
should be a call for high density. 


The actual transportation service directed to cotton may 
admit of some improvement. Railroads will not execute 
ladings on compressed cotton until loading into the car 
and car numbers and initials are shown in the ladings. 
In the southwestern region the cotton must have been 
examined by an accredited agent of the Western Weighing 
and Inspection Bureau, and his certificate is also necessary 
before ladings will be issued. These are modern reforms 
and are good. We are now seeking a ruling from the rail- 
roads to the effect that they will not issue ladings on 
cotton at country stations for compress or concentration 
points unless the cotton is loaded into the car and car 
number or billing reference is shown in the bill of lading. 
Anticipating a ruling to this effect, we would ask all deal- 
ers in cotton to refuse to buy on country ladirigs unless 
billing reference is shown therein and, in this respect, fol- 
low a trading rule now enforced in certain districts. 


There has always been agitation bearing on the mark- 
ing of cotton, but up until this season nothing definite 
has been determined. It is not a case of the shippers and 
carriers disagreeing, but all parties interested are trying 
to find some suitable, legible, permanent and reasonably 
inexpensive mark. We need a system of marking which 
will readily -identify the bale from country station to com- 
press, from compress to domestic destination or port, and 
from port to foreign destination. Here is a chance for 
someone to immortalize himself with the cotton industry 
and, besides, as Colonel Sellers would have said it, “there’s 
millions in it,” to the fellow who will get a copyright on 
an acceptable plan. 

We recently asked the southwestern regional director 
for trainload service on our cotton, intact and con- 
tinuous movement from point of origin or convenient as- 
sembling point up to the farthermost point toward which 
the train can be so handled, and we now have this service 
at our disposal. At times of congestion of traffic this 
service should be invaluable. We tried this out on a ship- 
ment of 29,000 bales from one of our presses to an eastern 
destination, and had record of delivery of the last car 
of the movement before we could have secured delivery of 
the first car of the consignment under the single car plan. 

Just a word about rates, and I am through. Rates on 
cotton are high, but I believe our attitude toward rates 
should be to favor higher rather than lower rates, just 
so the parity is maintained. We believe that our charges 
for transportation should all be expressed in one through 
rate, and that this should be high enough to make our 
cotton traffic the most attractive of all commodities to the 
carriers, and they should then yield ua a service con- 
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sistent with the charge. There is no doubt but that freight 
rates should be higher if we are to get the high character 
of service necessary to the economic conduct of our 
business. 

On railroad coupon tickets there is an admonition, “Void 
if detached,” and this is the relationship which commercial 
development sustains toward transportation, “Void if de- 
tached.” Next in importance to production is transporta- 
tion, consistent with the adequacy of which are values to 
be determined of the thing to be transported. Distribu- 
tion rectifies the law of supply and demand; therefore 
prices and values are governed almost entirely by trans- 
portation. The higher the character of the transportation 
service, the better the price of the thing transported. We 
recently read an article in which the author desperately 
tried to reconcile “cheap” and “adequate” transportation. 
His effort was necessarily a failure because, in the lan- 
guage of the man at the circus, “There ain’t no such 
animal.” 

I believe the time has come when we should cease being 
interested in objects outside the car window when the 
ticket-taker comes around, and maintain an attitude toward 
the carrier of being willing and ready to pay for the 
transportation which we need and demand. 


AUGUST OPERATING FIGURES 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


The Operating Statistics Section of the Railroad Admin- 
istration October 12 published figures covering the finan- 
cial results of operation for August for all Class I roads 
in Federal operation. These comprise 231,964 miles of 
road, or 97 per cent of the total of 240,177 miles of road 
Federally operated. 


CLASS I RAILROADS IN FEDERAL OPERATION 
CONDENSED INCOME ACCOUNT 
, Increase 
a of oy or Decrease 
1919 Amount Pet. 


Operating revenues... $464,550,969 ont. 8g 570 See 138,601 D6.7 
Operating expenses... 353,416,001 354 ,438 D 266,437 D0.4 
Net operating revenue 111,134,968 143, 007, 132 D 31° 872, a sa 
Taxes, rents, etc...... 20, 485,967 16,324,502 es. eee 
Net operating income 90,649,001 126,672,630 D 36,023,629 seis 
Operating ratio....... 76.1 71.3 4.8 


One-twelfth of the annual rental due the companies cov- 
ered by the report amounts to $74,352,976, so that the net 
profit to the government was $16,296,025 for these proper- 
ties. In this connection, however, it should be observed 
that the August expenses do not include the increases in 
wages recently granted the shopmen, which are retroactive 
to May 1, 1919. It is estimated that these increases will 
amount to approximately $4,000,000 per month. 

In making comparison with last year it should be noted 
that freight and passenger rates are on substantially the 
same basis in both years. The expenses in August, 1918, 
include about $19,000,000 back pay applicable to prior 
months, but they do not, on the other hand, reflect the 
increases to agents, telegraphers, trackmen, clerks, engine- 
men and trainmen, granted subsequent to August, 1918, 
which are included in the August, 1919, expenses. 

Complete figures for freight train operation, 
mixed trains, show: 


CLASS I ROADS IN FEDERAL OPERATION 
FREIGHT TRAFFIC MOVEMENT 


Month of August 


including 


Increase 
or Decrease 


1919 1918 Amount Pet. 
Revenue and non- 
revenue ton miles 
OT er oe $ 36,361,653 $ 40,776,125 D$ 4,414,472 D10.8 
Loaded freight car 
miles (thous.)...... 1,300,865 1,340,363 D 39,498 D 2.9 
Total freight car miles 
MLD. ac00ceeecee 1,847,800 1,981,279 D 133,479 D 6.7 
Freight train miles.. 49,128 55,314 D 6,186 D11.2 
Train load, tons..... . 740 737 3 0.4 
Carload, tons........ 28.0 30.4 D 2.4 D 7.9 
Per cent loaded to to- 
tal car miles...... ‘ 70.4 67.7 2.7 4.0 


These figures emphasize that it has been increasingly 
difficult to secure the heavy car loading which was obtain- 
able during the war and the result is that many more cars 
-.are being required for the same amount of traffic than were 
necessary during the war. 

The results for the eight months ended August 31 were 
as follows: 
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CLASS I ROADS IN FEDERAL OPERATION 
CONDENSED INCOME ACCOUNT 


8 Months Ended Aug. 31 
1919 1918 
Operating revenues $3,238,744,231 $3,017,761,965 


Increase 
} Bsus a 


P 
$220: 982: 266 3 


Operating expenses 2,763,103,717 2,457,633,745 305,469,972 124 
Net operating reve- 

MEE cebsenka vanes 475,640,514 560,128,220 D 84,487,706 ,,,, 
Taxes, rents, ete.. 151,326,023 144,976,921 6,349,102 .,., 
N vod - gaeneeetted in- 

scat acta ala nace 324,314,491 415,151,299 D 90,836,808 ., 
s/i2 of annual ren- 
Se ESE wa 594,823,808 ft rrr 
Gnanniinn loss bpiiase 270,509, wt 179,672,509 90,836, 508 
Operating ratio.. $1.4 


3.9 . 

It must be remembered that the comparison between the 
eight months’ periods is substantially affected by the fact 
that the rate increases, approximately 25 per cent, which 
were in effect this year, became effective for passenger and 
freight traffic respectively the middle and latter part of 
June, 1918. 


CLASS I RAILROADS IN FEDERAL OPERATION 
FREIGHT TRAFFIC MOVEMENT 


8 Months Ended Aug. 31 
1919 1918 


Increase 
or Decrease 
Amount Pet. 

Revenue and non-r 


ton miles (thous.). .$249,380,247 $288,380,758 D$39,000,511 D135 


Loaded car miles 

a ae 8,963,193 9,963,525 D 1,000,332 D100 
Total car miles (thous.) 13,184,075 14,624,725 D 1,440,650 D 49 
Freight train miles 

DE! Adneciaacomie 363,926 430,480 D 66,554 Di55 
Tremiand, tOBS. ...sece 685 670 15 “123 
Oe ee eee 27.8 28.9 D 1.1 D 38 
Per cent loaded to to- 

tal car miles....... > 68.0 68.1 D 0.1D01 


Figures published by the Bureau of Statistics of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for Class I roads and 
large terminal companies operating 234,079 miles of road, 
of which a small proportion is not in Federal operation, 
were as follows: 


CLASS I RAILROADS AND LARGE TERMINAL COMPANIES 
CONDENSED INCOME ACCOUNT 
Increase 


om of August or Decrease 
1319 1918 Amount _ Pet. 


Operating revenues..... oat. 726,403 “—_ 713,093 D$32,986,690 Dé.5 
‘Operating expenses..... 359,269,255 360,462,142 D 1,192,887 sh 7 
Net operating revenue. ; 112; 457,148 144,250,951 D 31,793,803 . 


Taxes, rents, etc...... -» 20,060,512 16,095,103 3,985,409 . 
‘Net operating income.. 92,396,636 128,155,848 D 35,759,212 de 
OPOTStINE TALC... .cccee 76.16 71.42 4.66 oss 
Increase 
8 Months Ended Aug. 31 or Decrease 
1919 1918 Amount Pet. 


Operating revenues. $3,284,437,490 $3,063,696,178 
Operating expenses. 2,809,457,629 2,500,851,345 
Net operating reve- 


$220,741,312 7.2 
308,606,284 12.3 


DGGE sescuuvacavece 474,979,861 562,844,833 D 87,864,972 .... 
Taxes, rents, etc.... 147,953,405 142,920,287 5,033,118 .... 
Net operating in- 

CR 264 ca ade eine ees meee 92,898,090 ... 
Operating ratio..... 5.54 81. 3.91 4% 


Note—The letter D ee decrease. 


RAILROAD OWNERSHIP OF WATER 
LINES 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


Senator Ransdell of Louisiana and Representative John 
H. Small of North Carolina, member of the House com 
mittee on rivers and harbors, appeared before the Senate 
committee on interstate commerce, October 13, to urge 
inclusion in the Cummins railroad bill the proposed amend- 
ment relating to inland waterways submitted recently by 
Senator Ransdell. The same subject matter was presented 
to the House committee on interstate and foreign com 
merce just before that committee concluded its hearings 
on railroad legislation. 


Representative Small expressed opposition to the pro 
posals that have been made to modify the existing act 
to regulate commerce so that rail lines could again owl 
water lines as they did prior to 1914, when the act to 
regulate commerce was amended by the passage of the 
Panama Canal act. He said the committee should give 
serious consideration to the question of changing the law 
in that respect. New England shipping interests, before 
the House committee on interstate commerce, urged ament- 
ment of the law so that ownership of water lines by 
lines would not be prohibited. 
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a 
Questions and Answers 


In this department will be ans~ered questions of both legal and 
practcal nature that confront persons dealing w'th traffic. 
jalist on inters‘ate commerce law, who is a member of our legal 
department, will give his opinion in answer to any simple question 
relating to the law of interstate transportation of freight. A traffic 
man of long exper ence and wide knowled ze will answer questions 
relating to practical traffic problems. Wedo not desire to take the 
lace of the traffic man but to help him in his work. Persons desir- 
ing imme jiate answer by mail or wire or a moe ela‘orate treatment 
of any question—by the citation of authorities in a legal opinion, for 
instance—may obtain this kind of private service by the payment 
of a reasonable fee. The right is reserved to refuse to answer in 
this department any question, lezal or traffic, that it may appear 
to us unwise to answer or that involves a situation too complex for 
the kind of inves‘igation herein contemplated. 
Address Questions and Answers Department, 
Traffic Service Bureau, Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 


Cars Unsuitable and Goods Improperly Packed 


Nebraska.—Question: I have on hand a bunch of claims 
fled with the carriers which were presented in October, 
November and December, 1918, which they have declined 
to pay on the grounds that they are not liable, for the 
reason that we loaded equipment improperly coopered and 
unfit for loading. 

At this time cars were inspected by carrier and O. K.’d 
for our commodity; the Grain Door Reclamation Bureau 
furnished a man who coopered the cars and we were 
eliminated from this responsibility, even though the rail- 
way did furnish cars that were unfit for loading, we not 
maintaining a car repairer or inspector at our mill for 
inspection of cars; is not the carrier liable for loss and 
damage and can we not collect same through the court? 
If yu have anything covering court ruling on such in 
Michie, please refer me to page number and volume, as 
I have access to these books, or to a ruling previously 
quoted in an issue of The Traffic World. 

Answer: The above question does not make wholly 
dear whether the carrier’s refusal to pay the claims is 
based upon injuries received from the defective condition 
of the car, or from the improper loading or packing of the 
gods. The Interstate Commerce Commission has fre- 
quently held that it is the duty of the carrier to furnish 
cars suitable to transport in safety traffic which they hold 
themselves out to carry, and that this duty is not fulfilled 
when a carrier furnishes a car, upon reasonable request 
of a shipper, which requires repairing to prevent leakage 
of grain in transit. Farmers’ Co-operative Assn. vs. C. B. 
&Q.R. RK. 34 1. C. C., 64. Again, that the carrier’s duty 
io furnish equipment includes, necessarily, the obligation 
to furnish equipment in good repair and suitable condition 
for the transportation which it holds itself out to perform. 
Wabash Sand & Gravel Co. vs. Vandalia R. R. Co., 31 
LC. C., 346. But the duty also rests upon the shipper 
to refuse to accept a car which requires repairing to make 
it suitable for the use desired, except where, after protest, 
the carrier is unable to furnish other equipment. And the 
shipper would be responsible where he selects a particular 
car when offered an opportunity to choose from a number 
of others in good condition. 

In the case of Claims for Loss and Damage of Grain, 
81. C. C., 571, the Commission held that shippers should 
reject cars that are unfit for loading and the carriers 
should refuse to accept any shipment tendered in an unfit 
car or where the shipper has failed properly to install the 
grain doors or otherwise prepare the car for the safe 
tansportation of grain. Michie on Carriers, Volume 1, 
section 1000, says: “In the absence of negligence on their 
part, carriers are not liable for losses resulting from the 
defective manner in which goods are packed by the owner. 
But, though goods be improperly packed, the carrier is 
lable for other injuries to which the bad packing did not 
contribute. If a carrier accepts for carriage goods im- 
Moperly packed, it is bound to exercise due care for their 
safe carriage; and where goods are not in a proper con- 
tition to be shipped in safety, it is bound to stow them 
with reference to their condition.” 


Tax Not Exempt on Shipment to. Government F. O. B. 
Destination 


New Jersey.— Question: ‘We have filed’a claim with the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue, Washington, D. C., for 
‘large amount of war tax, charged on a number of freight 
bills. ‘The cars which these freight bills apply on are cars 
hat were consigned to an army officer, of the U. S. Ord- 
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nance Department, and were delivered on one of the U. S. 
government loading plants in New Jersey. These cars 
were all sold f. o. b. destination and freight and war tax 
charges were deducted from our invoices to them. 

The revenue officer declines to refund these war tax 
charges, stating that, “You are advised that when trans- 
portation services are rendered directly to the government 
the charges are exempt from taxation. The mere fact that 
shipments are sold and consigned to the government or 
some governmental agency, does not render charges for 
transportation exempt. If your material was sold f. o. b. 
destination, it is obvious that the price covered all ex- 
penses for delivery and that such expenses were borne by 
the seller in filling contract.” Will you kindly advise us 
regarding the above, in your answer column? 

Answer: Section 500, subdivision (h) of the revenue 
act of 1918 provides that, “No tax shall be imposed under 
this section upon any payment received for services ren- 
dered to the United States or to any state or territory 
or the District of Columbia. The right to exemption under 
this subdivision shall be evidenced in such manner as the 
Commissioner, with the approval of the Secretary, may by 
regulation prescribe.” 

Article 72 of Regulation 49, as promulgated by the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue, provides that “The right 
to exemption under section 500 from the tax on amounts 
paid for the transportation of persons shall be evidenced 
in one of the following ways,” etc. Article 79 provides, 
“An exemption certificate for property or persons or other 
evidence of right to exemption, must be delivered to the 
carrier by the person paying the charges when the charges 
are paid; otherwise there shall be no exemption from the 
tax.” 

Under General Order No. 38 by the United States Rail- 
road Administration it was ordered that shipments intended 
for use of any one of the government departments shall 
not be entitled to any privilege which may be accorded 
on account of being intended for use of one of the United 
States government departments, where said shipments are 
consigned otherwise than in one of the ways prescribed 
therein. 

Assuming, therefore, that the shipper fully complied with 
the requirements of articles 72 and 79, and that the ship- 
ments are not deprived of the privilege which may be ac- 
corded on account of being intended for use of the United 
States Ordnance Department, as prescribed by General 
Order No. 38, then it is our opinion that Article 80 of said 
regulation will govern, which reads as follows: 

“Where transportation charges, either prepaid or col- 
lected, are paid by the shipper at point of the shipment, or 
by a contractor at destination of the shipment, upon prop- 
erty shipped to the United States government or to a state 
or territory or the District of Columbia, or to a government 
contractor, and the payment of such charges is in behalf 
of the government, and the amount paid therefor is borne 
by the government, such amounts are not subject to be 
taxed. Exemption certificates, properly signed by a gov- 
ernmental officer or employe, must be furnished to the car- 
rier as evidence of such right to exemption.” 

Inasmuch as the shipments were sold and billed f. o. b. 
destination, “the amount paid therefor was not borne by 
the government,” and, in accordance with Article 80, such 
amount is not exempt from the tax. 


Pro Rata Liability of Express Company 


Maryland.—Question: We desire to know the common 
law liability of the express company in prorating the loss 
on shipments traveling prior to August 1, 1918; that is, 
on filing several claims against the express company for 
loss to our shipments, they have stated that they are only 
liable for a certain proportion of the liability, and they 
quote as their authority the case of the Western Transit 
Company vs. A. C. Leslie, which was decided in the Su- 
preme Court. We desire you to furnish us with findings 
of the Supreme Court in this case, as to whether or not 
same will govern us in the settlement of our claims. 

Answer: The gist of the decision by the United States 
Supreme Court in the case of Western Transit Co. vs. 
A. C. Leslie, 242 U. S., 244, was that where a shipment is 
valued at a given sum, and it is agreed that such value 
is the maximum that should govern in computing the loss 
or damage for which the carrier might become liable, that 
the maximum liability of the carrier for the loss of a part 
was not the total valuation so fixed, but the value, at the 
ratio stated of the part lost; that is, the valuation clause 
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does not fix an arbitrary limit of recovery, but simply a 
ratio. For instance, where a shipment is valued not to 
exceed $100 per ton, and is partly lost or damaged, the 
liabiilty of the carrier is not fixed at that valuation, but 
merely at the ratio of $100 per ton of the part lost. 


Refund Charges on Shipment Incurred Through 
Misdirection 

‘New York.—Question: We forwarded a shipment to 
Indianapolis, Ind.; two days after shipment had gone for- 
ward we discovered that correct destination should read 
Indianola, Miss. Necessary diversion orders were fur- 
nished the railroad company and the local agent in turn 
forwarded same to the agent of the delivering line, as 
indicated on the bill of lading, also in his waybill; how- 
ever, the shipment was diverted to another route in trans- 
sit and arrived at Indianapolis via a different line. On 
account of the delivering line being unable to locate con- 
signee, same was placed in public storage. Upon receipt 
of notice to that effect, instructions were given storage 
company to forward to proper destination, and we were 
compelled to pay storage charges, together with hauling 
charge at Indianapolis. We placed claim for the amount 
on the basis of misrouting by carriers; claim has been 
declined, carriers claiming that, inasmuch as original error 
had been with this company in forwarding to wrong des- 
tination, they were not liable. Our contention, of 
course, was that diversion instructions had been furnished 
in ample time to prevent this shipment going into storage 
providing the original routing had been observed. Kindly 
advise us if we are not legally correct in asking for re- 
fund of the charges. 

Answer: A carrier cannot, of course, be made respon- 
sible for any misdelivery of a shipment caused by the 
misdirection of the shipper. If, however, the shipper dis- 
covers the erroneous address while the shipment is in 
transit, and the carrier publishes diversion or reconsign- 
ment rules in its tariffs, and notice of diversion from the 
wrong address to the correct one is given the carrier in 
time to enable it to make such change in destination, any 
failure on the part of the carrier to comply with such 
directions would make it liable for the extra charges that 
had grown out of the carrier’s omission. On the facts 
you submit, and the further fact that the carrier did divert 
the shipment via a route other than that originally di- 
rected, leads us to the conclusion that it should refund 
the storage and demurrage charges incurred on the ship- 
ment described above. 


Bo‘ler Inspection Act Applies to Switching Movement 


New Jersey.—Question: Can you advise what act of 
Congress applies the locomotive inspection rule of inter- 
state commerce to the locomotives used by corporations 
in the shifting of cars on their property tracks over which 
these locomotives operate are private property which con- 
nect at interchange tracks with two interstate carriers? 
The cars that are shifted by these locomotives are moved 
in interstate commerce and the locomotives operated as 
part of the operating machinery of the works and are not 
operated under any incorporations organized for doing 
similar terminal work. 

Answer: The boiler inspection act, as amended March 
4, 1915, provides that it shall apply to any common carrier 
of property or passengers, and includes any railroad 
whether owned or operated under a contract, agreement 
or lease. This act stands in the same category with the 
safety appliance act, to limit the hours of service of em- 
ployes, to prevent cruelty to animals while in transit, etc.; 
that is, acts passed by Congress to promote the safety of 
employes and travelers upon interstate railroads. The 
United States Supreme Court, on April 21, 1919, in a de- 
cision announced by Associate Justice Clarke, held that 
the safety appliance act, under which the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission requires that 85 per cent of the train 
brakes in a given train of cars shall be coupled so as to 
be under engine control, applies in the case of the Louis- 
ville & Jeffersonville Bridge Co. vs. the United States, 
in which it was contended by the plaintiff that the move- 
ment of cars in its yards was a mere switching of cars 
and not a train movement within the meaning of the act 
of Congress, and that therefore the act did not apply. The 
court held otherwise. 


Measure of Damages in Duplicate Shipment 


Michigan.—Question: I placed an order with the Michi- 
gan Central Railway for refrigerator car, for protection 
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against freezing, for loading grape juice in glass packeg 
in corrugated containers, complying with the rules ang 
regulations of the Official and Western classifications 
Before allowing car to be moved I saw that the vent 
under the ice bunkers were open. This car moved frop 
Lawton to Salt Lake City, Utah, and upon arrival at de 
tination consignee found that water had overflowed fron 
the bunkers, entirely ruining a number of the cases, } 
order to repack the bottles and place the goods in salable 
condition, it was necessary to ship new cases from Lawto, 
and, further, in order to avoid delay and carcellation of 
order, I made sipment by express prepaid, including the 
express charges, amounting to $35.32, in claim agains 
the transportation company for loss and damage. 

This claim has been declined and the transportation com. 
pany requests me to eliminate the express charges, as the 
position assumed by them is that they claim the carriers 
liability shall be on the basis of the value of the property 
at the time and place of shipment as the condition of 
the bill of lading. However, I contend that I am entitled 
to refund covering express charges, as this is the actual 
amount expended to replace the damaged goods and put 
them in the same condition as when received by the ruil 
road company. 

Will you please advise me whether cr not I am entitled 
to refund and, if so, state the necessary steps to take in 
order to force the railroad company to honor this claim? 

Answer: The uniform bill of lading provides that the 
amount of any loss or damage for which the carrier js 
liable shall be computed on the basis of the actual value 
of the property at the place and time of shipment, and 
if the inveice price is fairly representative of the actual 
value of the property, that would govern. This provision 
necessarily applies to the particular shipment that was 
damaged, not to the value of the shipment that was for 
warded in substitution for the damaged shipment, since 
the value of the latter was no consideration for the stipu 
lation of the value in the original contraci of shipment, and 
was not in the contemplation of the parties when making 
the same. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission holds that an a: 
lowance for express charges would not be a proper one 
The ship 


when the original shipment moved by freight. 
per, being under no obligation to deliver the shipment in 
good condition to the consignee, and having entered into 
a contract of affreightment with the carrier on the basis 
of limiting the latter’s liability for loss and damage to the 
value of the property at the place and time of shipment, 
this would be the amount for which the carrier is liable, 


plus prepaid freight charges. In the case of Larkin (0. 
vs. Erie & Western Trans. Co. et al., 34 I. C. C., 108, the 
Commission said that “carriers ought to provide by ap 
propriate rule that where an article forming part of 4 
shipment is lost in transit and the charges on that art/cle 
as a part of the shipment are less than the minimum 
charge on the article if shipped alone, carriers should 
collect charges on the full shipment and should transport 
a like article from the same consignor at the same poill 
of origin to the same consignee at the point of destination 
free of charge. 
Reconsignment Privileges and Rules 

Minnesota.—Question: Will you please advise in The 
Traffic World if the Interstate Commerce Commission has 
defined what is meant by the term reconsignment? That is, 
doesn’t the term reconsignment contemplate the idea of 4 
through rate? Formerly a reconsignment charge was & 
sessed only when the destination was changed and the 
through rate applied. If the rate was made up by apply 
ing the regular tariff rate from point of first destinato 
to final destination it was called a reshipment and 20 
charge assessed. This was on the theory or viewpoill 
that when the through rate from original shipping point 
was applied the original waybill and all billing records 
had to be charged, making extra work and service P& 
formed. When new billing was made it was merely the 
service that any shipment was entitled to free, that r 
being billed where ordered when it was delivered as thous' 
it were a new transaction. Now, however, some of tlt 
roads omit mention of the through-rate provision 
call any change in destination a reconsignment, evel 
though it is a rebilling, and they charge for both kin 
of service. des 

Has the Interstate Commerce Commission ever ma a 
definition to the effect that reconsignment included t 
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use of the through rate? We forward many cars to Canada 
from Minnesota Transfer, which arrive from the south 
from points where the Minnesota Transfer combination 
js the only rate there is, and we are assessed reconsigning 


swe! Part of rule 72 (c) Conference Rulings Bulle- 
tin 7, by the Interstate Commerce Commission reads: 
“Some carriers do not count a change of consignee which 
does not involve a change of destination as a reconsign- 
ment, while others do consider it a reconsignment and 
charge for it as such. The Commission holds the view 
that without specific qualifications the term ‘reconsign- 
ment’ includes changes in destination, routing, or consignee. 
If carrier wishes to distinguish between such changes in 
its privileges or charges it must so specify in its tariff 
ules.” 
' In the case of Charles Becker vs. P. M. R. R. Co., 28 
LC. C., 651, the Commission said that the primary ad- 
vantages of the practice of reconsignment are found in 
the increase in fluidity and regularity of the movement of 
commodities, or the elimination of economic waste in re- 
duction of handling between produc*r and consumer, in- 
crease in celerity of movement, and facilitation of the 
direction of commodities to the point of most active de- 
mand. 

Again, in the case of Red Cedar Shingle Manufacturers’ 
Assn. vs. C. B. & Q. R. R..Co., I. C. C., 424, that re- 
consignment and diversion on basis of the through rate 
from point of origin to new destination, with a fair charge 
for extra service performed, are reasonable practices; but 
the non-existence of an out-of-line haul and request for 
reconsignment or diversion within a reasonable time are 
conditions precedent to the right of a shipper to demand 
such reconsignment. 


Notice of Loss or Damage 


Ohio.—Question: October 24, 1918, we shipped to a 
point in Indiana, via express, one box of castings. Same 
was delivered to consignee damaged and consignee failed 
to have damage noted on receipt before signing for same. 
We presented claim for consignee May 12, 1919. The 
claim department contended this to be concealed damage 
and declined claim. On July 10 we furnished claim agent 
an affidavit by consignee showing the casting broken when 
delivered to consignee. July 14 the claim agent says, 
since it was not concealed damage, and their attention 
was not called to the damage before the four months’ 
time limit expired, he therefore has closed his files. 


July 15 we wrote him, stating that we fail to find where 
the four months’ time limit has anything to do with this 
claim, and call his attention to article No. 7 of Terms and 
Conditions on back of the express receipt, which excepts 
damage in transit from the time limit. July 22, claim 
agent writes he has instructions from the management of 
the company, undér Law Bulletin No. 1, Supplement No. 2, 
stating where claim is not filed within the four months 
time limit -and the damage is concealed, and it is not 
proven that the damage occurred while loading into the 
car, from the car, or found lying in the car in a damaged 
condition, that such claims be declined. 


We wrote him July 23 that we fail to find where this 
law is authorized or approved by the I. C. C. or the federal 
courts, and we also quoted your answer to “New York” 
in Traffic World, July 13, 1918. To this he replies, August 
21; “I am simply under instructions to decline a claim 
for damage not filed within the four months’ time limit, un- 
less Investigation shows damage occurred at time of load- 
Ing into car or unloading from car.’ To this we replied, 
August 26: “As we understand it, we have proven by 
afidavit that the express company broke the casting, and 
are entitled to pay claim.”” September 10 they say: “We 
referred the file to the management of this company and 
ate advised by them that we have followed instructions 
landed down by them.” Please advise whether we are 
tight or wrong. 

Answer: The purport of our answer to “Illinois,” pub- 
lished on page 101 of the July 13, 1918, issue of The Traffic 
World, is that it is always prudent for a claimant to file 
awritten notice of claim within the prescribed time, no 
latter from what cause the loss or damage occurred. In 
to “Illinois,” as published on page 794 of the 
tober 4, 1919, issue of this paper, we have more fully 















































































our answer 
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teviewed this subject. 

mensequently, if you did not file your claim within four 
onths from the ‘time when the shipment was delivered 
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to consignee, it is our opinion that the express company’s 
position in refusing to entertain your claim is the correct 
one. 

Misbilling Goods 

Colorado.—Question: Is it legal or illegal when a tariff 
carries a list of goods covered by a commodity rate, to 
be included in a car, for the shipper to include other goods 
than ‘those listed in the tariff, even though these other 
gceods are properly shown on the shipping bill and the 
bill of lading? The Inspection Bureau is inclined to think 
that these contraband items may be put in the car, if 
they are shown on the shipping ticket; but we maintain 
that this is illegal, otherwise there would be no necessity 
for specifically listing the items which are supposed to 
go in the car under the commodity rate. Will you please 
give us your opinion on this matter? 

Answer: While it may not be a crime for a shipper to 
include other goods than those listed in the published 
tariff of the carrier in a carload shipment covered by a 
commodity rate, when such goods are properly shown in 
the bill of lading, inasmuch as the elements of conscious 
misrepresentation is lacking, yet if the carrier publishes 
two rates, one applicable to the goods listed in its tariff 
and another applicable to gocds other than those so listed, 
the shipper by i-c'uding both goods in one carload ship- 
ment is knowingly declaring an undervalue for the purpose 
of obtaining the lower of two published rates, and is 
thereby obtaining an advantage and causes a discrimina- 
tion which is forbidden and made unlawful by the first 
section of the Elkins act. 


Intrastate Rates Advanced Under General Order 
No. 28 


New Jersey.—Question: Have the Interstate Commerce 
Commission passed on unchallenged intrastate rates that 
covered shipments moving after March 21, 1918? If they 
have had cases, did they in any of them award reparation? 

Answer: In a tentative report in Docket 10471, state 
of New York, Commission of Highways vs. Director-Gen- 
eral, West Shore R. R. Co. et al., it .is proposed that the 
Commission award reparation on certain shipments mov- 
ing on intrastate rates, lower rates having been estab- 
lished subsequent to the date shipments moved. We do 
not, however, find that the Commission has in any case 
ordered intrastate rates reduced and reparation awarded 
to basis of the reduced rates. 


Construction of Industrial Tracks 


Ohio.—Question: Kindly give correct interpretation and 
full significance of that part of paragraph “C,” article 1, 
of General Order No. 15, which réads as follows: “although 
in special cases the railroad company may do so.” The 
railroad company’s right-of-way line lies directly between 
our loading platform and industrial track, the latter be- 
ing situated wholly upon the railroad company’s right-of- 
way. 

Permanent increase in shipping forced us to lengthen 
loading platform to accommodate 14 cars instead of 8 
cars per day. Application was made to carrier to lengthen 
industrial track accordingly, who agreed to consider mat- 
ter, provided we bear the entire expense. The present 
track was constructed by carrier some years ago on 
credit basis plan. 

We contend that that part of paragraph “C” referred 
to above permits carrier, who may at its own option, 
lengthen said treck without expense to us, provided, of 
course, the volume of our shipping justifies. 

Answer: We agree with your interpretation of para- 
graph C, article 1, of General Order No. 15, to which you 
refer, that in cases similar to the one you mention, that 
is, where the extension is to be constructed upon the 
right-of-way, the carrier may, “in special cases,” construct 
the extension at its own expense. 

If the carriers deem your case as one coming within 
the meaning of “special cases” they have the consent of 
the Director-General of Railroads to prcceed with the con- 
struction of the extension, otherwise not. Just what the 
Director-General had in mind (when he extended to car- 
riers under his jurisdiction authority to bear the expense 
of extensions upon the right-ofway) as to what would con- 
stitute a “special case” is a matter to be determined by 


the carriers and the Administration, based upon. the _par- 


ticular circumstances bearing upon each case which comes 
up for consideration. In our opinion, it will depend to a 
great extent upon the amount of tonnage which will be 
derived from the construction of the track as to whether 
the expense of construction will be assumed by the carrier. 
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Shipping Decisions 
Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter 
System, Published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. | 
Copyr-ght by West Publishin,; Co.) 


3 a 
Failure to Load: 

(Circuit Court of Appeals, Second Circuit.) A charter 
does not terminate at the expiration of the lay days for 
loading because loading has not then begun; but where 
the agreement is to load at a certain rate and thereafter 
pay demurrage, the ship must wait thereafter for a rea- 
sonable time, the demurrage being the agreed compensa- 
tion.—Steger et al. vs. Orth, 258 Fed. Rep. 619. 
Damages: 

To get another cargo as good as can be obtained and 
as quickly as is reasonably possible is the extreme measure 
of a shipowner’s obligation to mitigate damages on notice 
by the charterer that he will not load.—Ibid. 

Where a charterer refuses to load the cargo contracted 
for,.the owner is under no obligation to accept a dif- 
ferent cargo from him on different terms.—lIbid. 

Interest: 

Interest is allowable on demurrage based on charter 
party agreement, whatever the form of action.—Ibid. 
Shipping Board Vessels: 

(District Court, D., Maryland.) The provision of Ship- 
ping Board act, Sept. 7, 1916, 9 (Comp. St. 1918, Append. 
8146e), making Shipping Board Vessels, while employed 
solely as merchant vessels, subject to all laws, regulations 
and liabilities governing merchant vessls, applies to ves- 
sels requisitioned under act June 15, 1917, 1—The Jean- 
nette Skinner, 258 Fed. Rep. 768. 

A vessel requisitioned and operated by the government 
under authority of the Shipping Board, assigned to carry 
food products to the Swiss government, held “employed 
solely as a merchant vessel,” within Shipping Board act 
Sept. 7, 1916, 9 (Comp. St. 1918, Append. 8146e), and sub- 
ject to process in a suit in rem, although officered and 
manned by naval men.—Ibid. 


OPPOSES PLUMB PLAN 


(Resolutions adopted by the directors of the Kansas City 
Chamber. of Commerce) 


American institutions have been nourished upon the 
American tradition of the preservation of individual lib- 
erty. The right to life, liberty and the pursuit of hap- 
piness, guaranteed by our bill of rights, includes the right 
of the individual to engage in legitimate enterprises upon 
a basis of equality. Proper though it might be, in the 
interest of efficient mobilization of economic forces, to in- 
vade the domain of private enterprise in times of war, the 
reason for such action disappears with the coming of 
peace. Reconstruction demands the preservation and ad- 
vancement of the economic welfare of all individuals and 
all classes; legislation in favor of any one class tends to 
taint the life blood of our democracy. 

Whereas, There has been introduced in Congress a bill, 
officially known as H. R. 8157, commonly called the “Plumb 
plan,” which bill undertakes to do away with private own- 
ership and operation of our steam railroads by the process 
of retiring the securities of the several private companies 
at public expense by the issuance of bonds of the United 
States, and provides for the operation of said railroads 
by a triple alliance of public officials, railroad operatives 
in the official class, and railroad employes below the offi- 
cial rank and donates as a free gift to these two classes 
of labor, over and above their salaries and wages, one- 
half of the entire net earnings of all the railways of the 
United States; and 

Whereas, The directors of the Chamber of Commerce of 
Kansas City believe that the passage of the proposed legis- 
lation would be hostile to the best interests of the general 
public, resulting in class legislation more vicious. than 
socialism, in that it contemplates the taking of private 
property for the benefit of one class; and, further, because 
we are opposed to the enunciation of a principle which, if 
applied to other basie industries, would destroy existing 
industrial conditions, thereby creating untold economic 
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disasters, tending to cripple industrial initiative, so jp. 
portant in American industry; and, further, because th. 
operation of the railroads by the federal government dy. 
ing the war has not been such as to warrant a prolongatigy 
of a lack of privately controlled and operated system of 
transportation; be it therefore 

Resolved, That the Chamber of Commerce of Kanga: 
City is opposed to the passage of the proposed Dill, ang 
the general secretary is directed to mail a copy of this 
resolution to the senators and representatives in Congress 
from Missouri, with the request that they oppose the 
passage of the law. 


ATTORNEY-EXAMINER HAGERTY 
RESIGNS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureay, 


After serving twelve years with the Interstate (Com. 
merce Commission, Alfred G. Hagerty has resigned to join 
James W. Carmalt, formerly chief examiner for the Com. 
mission, in the general practice of law under the firm 
~~ of Carmalt and Hagerty, with offices in Washington, 

Prior to entering the service of the Commission in 
1908, Mr. Hagerty had acquired a wide and practical ex- 
perience with the railroads, and after serving the Commi. 
sion as an expert accountant in the periodical examinations 
of the carriers’ book, was placed in charge of its San 
Francisco branch office. In 1914, while the five per cent 
case was pending, in which the eastern railroads sought 
a general increase in rates, Mr. Hagerty was called to 
Washington to assist Justice Brandies, then special coun- 
sel for the Commission, in that proceeding, and shortly 
afterward was appointed attorney for Commissioner Har 
lan. Later he served on the general staff at attorney- 
examiner, and more recently has been acting in the ca 
pacity for Commissioner Hall. Mr. Hagerty also was 
chairman of the Commission’s compensation Board, which 
assisted the Commission in ascertaining and certifying to 
the President, as required by the federal control act, the 
average annual railway operating income of all the railroads 
of the country for the three-year period ended June 3), 
1917, and was appointed a referee on the several boards 
created under the federal control act for the purpose of 
determining and reporting to the President just compensa 
tion for use by the government of the carriers’ property 
while under federal control in instances where agreement 
had not been reached with the Director-General of Rail- 
roads. 

Mr. Hagerty is a member of the California bar, the 
District bar, and the American Bar Association. 


VALUATION REPORT 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


In a final valuation report on the Kansas City Souther, 
the Commission said the original cost of the properties 
that system was $45,742,093; cost of reproduction, new, 
$41,538,531; and cost of reproduction, less depreciation, 
$33,975,849. These values attach to property owned and 
used for common carrier purposes. The reproduction fig 
ure does not, of course, include the value of lands, which 
at present is stated at $3,335,961. The carrier claims It 
vestment in road and equipment to be $99,578,382; capital: 
ization amounts to $99,082,900. 

Commissioners Hall and Daniels dissented on the grounds 
previously stated in the Winston-Salem South Bound and 
Norfolk Southern cases. 


SOAP RATE HEARING 


The Western Freight Traffic Committee has set for heal 
ing at 9 a. m., November 11, the proposal to establish 4 
rate of 30 cents on soap, C. L., minimum 40,000 pounds, 
from El Paso, Tex., originating in Mexico to El Paso des: 
tination, Mexico. The present rate is 56% cents. 


RECONSIGNED GRAIN ON BLANKET PERMITS 


B. F. Bush, regional director Southwestern Region, i 
his Supplement No. 3 to Circular No. 247 says: “Circular 
No. 247 is amended to permit the handling of all grait 
shipments reconsigned from country stations to primary 


markets on blanket permits.” 
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Personal Notes | 
———_{________—_——— a 7 
¢, E, Perkins,.who was appointed general traffic man- 
er of the Missouri Pacific Railroad Company on October 
was born in Chicago in 1871 and moved to Kansas 
city as a child. He received his education in the public 
schools of Kansas City, preparing for college at Williston 
seminary, East Hampton, Mass., completing his education 
at Amherst College. He entered the railroad service as a 
clerk in the office of the Kansas City, Fort Scott & Mem- 
phis Railroad in 1891. After five years of service with 
that line, in the rate department, he became chief clerk 
0 the general agent of the Frisco Road at Kansas City. 
jn 1897 he entered the service of the Kansas City, Pitts- 
wurg & Gulf, now known as the Kansas City Southern 
Railway, as Chief tariff clerk, later being made successively 
chief clerk and assistant general freight agent. For five 
years he was stationed at Texarkana, Tex., as assistant 
general freight agent of the Kansas City Southern and 
general freight agent of the Texarkana & Fort Smith (the 
Texas line of the Kansas City Southern). He returned to 
Kansas City as assistant general freight agent of the 
Kansas City Southern. In March, 1909, he came to St. 
Louis as assistant general freight agent of the St. Louis, 
Iron Mountain & Southern Railway, and on January Il, 
1910, he was made general freight agent of that line. On 
May 20, 1913, he was appointed assistant general traffic 
manager of the Missouri Pacific-Iron Mountain system 
aid on August 1 of the same year was made freight 
trafic manager. In his new position he succeeds to the 
duties of H. M. Adams, recently elected vice-president of 
the Union Pacific lines. 

U. G. Powell and V. E. Wilson, formerly with the rail- 
way commission of Nebraska, have formed a partnership 
for the practice of law, and they are located at Lincoln. 

H. R. Wilson is appointed assistant secretary of the 
Mississippi Central Railroad Company, with office at Hat- 
tiesburg, Miss. 

James J. Converse of New York, formerly acting secre- 
tary of the United States Shipping Board, has left for an 
extended tour throughout Poland and other parts of Eu- 
lope to survey the opportunities for the use of American 
banking facilities there and to lay the foundation for ship 
transactions between American shipbuilders and foreign 
purchasers. Mr. Converse will accompany Constantine 
Radkieweitz, one time general manager of the Vistula 
Navigation Company, who came to this country to buy 
boats for Poland. 


R: B. Battey, who on October 1 was appointed assistant 
general freight agent in charge of coal traffic, C. B. & Q. 
Railroad, was born in Chicago and received his education 
in the Chicago public schools. He first entered railroad 
Service in April, 1905, as stenographer in the superin- 
tendent’s office, Pennsylvania Lines, Chicago, where he 
continued until January, 1907, when he resigned to enter 
the service of the C. B. & Q. as stenographer in the gen- 
eral passenger department, where he remained until Janu- 
ary, 1910, when he was transferred to the office of vice- 
president, traffic department, as secretary to C. G. Burn- 
ham, vice-president. He was made chief clerk in the same 
ofice and served under Mr. Burnham and the latter’s suc- 


- ; When Mr. Burnham was named federal 

— of the Burlington after the railroad had been 

. - over by the Railroad Administration in 1918, Mr. 

fh ey was appointed chief clerk in the federal manager’s 

» ce and served in that capacity until his appointment as 
sistant general freight agent in charge of coal traffic. 

a ‘illington, who has been appointed general agent 

edo Distributing and Forwarding Company, To- 

Dette ed his career with the Michigan Central Railroad 

ober 19, 1901, as night clerk at the M. C. local freight 

ginaw. He was later promoted to rate clerk in 

it ion freight office at Bay City, and on March 17, 

aa appointed commercial agent of the Cincinnati 

oo — Railway at Jackson, Mich. June 1, 1915, he was 

~o “ commercial agent of the Michigan Central at 

freight » and April 1, 1917, went to Toledo as traveling 

relent of the Michigan Central. He was elected 

Re y of the Toledo Transportation Club last May. 
- Richards, chairman of the central safety commit- 
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tee, Chicago and North Western Railroad, was elected 
president of the National Safety Council, at the eighth 
annual congress, held in Cleveland. 

The jurisdiction of C. A. Smith, general freight agent 
of the Carolina, Clinchfield and Ohio Railroad and Caro- 
lina, Clinchfield and Ohio Railroad of South Carolina, is 
extended over the passenger department with title of gen- 
eral freight and passenger agent. The death of C. T. 
Mandel, formerly general passenger agent, is announced. 


Wilmer W. Wood, traffic manager for the United States 
Cast Iron Pipe and Foundry Company, will, October 15, 
become associated with the Kerr Steamship Company, Inc., 
New York City, as general freight agent. Prior to his 
connection with the pipe company in 1912, he was with the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, Eastern Lines, for several years. 
He has recently resigned from the presidency of the 
Traffic Club of Philadelphia. 


DOINGS OF THE TRAFFIC CLUBS 


The Traffic Club of Philadelphia held its autumn meet- 
ing on October 13, at the Bellevue-Stratford. The speak- 
ers of the evening were Wm. A. Glasgow, attorney; H. G. 
Tulley, vice-president of the Philadelphia Rapid Transit 
Company, and Fayette B. Dow, former counsel for the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission. The meeting was presided 
over by Mr. W. H. Reed, traffic manager of the Union 
Petroleum Company, who was recently elected to the un- 
expired term of Mr. Wilmer C. Wood, former traffic man- 
ager of the U. S. Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry Company, who 
resigned owing to his leaving the city, now being asso- 
ciated with the Kerr Steamship Company, New York City, 
as general freight agent. 


GRAIN, COAL AND LIVE STOCK LOADING 


In September, 1919, the roads comprising the Central 
Western Region loaded 55,372 cars of grain, as compared 
to 46,113 cars in the corresponding month last year, an 
increase of 20.1 per cent. The lines comprising this region 
loaded 96,718 cars of coal, as compared with 118,351 cars 
last year, a decrease of 18.3 per cent. They loaded 60,451 
cars of live stock, as compared to 62,874 cars last year, a 
decrease of 3.9 per cent. 


MONEY FOR ALASKA RAILROAD 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


The House bill providing an appropriation of an addi- 
tional $17,000,000 for the government railroad in Alaska, 
between Seward and Fairbanks, has been passed by the 
senate, 

Senator New of Indiana explained the purpose of the 
bill as follows: ; 

“This bill amending the act of March 12, 1914, carries 
with it an authorization for an appropriation of $17,000,000 
additional, which is necessary for the completion of 601 
miles of railroad in Alaska, the construction of which was 
undertaken under the original act. Thirty-five million 
dollars was appropriated in the original act, all of which 
has now been expended, except a balance of a very little 
in excess of $2,000,000 on the first of August of this year, 
and that $2,000,000 will have been expended by the end 
of this building season, which has really been reached at 
this time. 

“ghere are 2,500 men at present engaged in work along 
the line of the road. The main line, which runs from 
ceward, Alaska, to Fairbanks, Alaska, is a little over 400 
miles in length. In addition to that line, there are 
branches of varying lengths—one to Matanuska, one to 
Chatanika, and one to Chena—aggregating, with sidetracks 
and switches, nearly 200 miles. Most of the work on the 
two ends of the main line has been done. They begun at 
Seward, on the south, and built north 265 miles. Most of 
that work is completed. Then they began at Fairbanks, 
on the northern end, and built south to mile 365, and the 
most of that work is completed; but on the 100 miles be- 
tween the mile 265 and mile 565 nothing at all has been 
done beyond the work of surveying and clearing the right 
of way. The cost of the road to date exceeds the estimate 
by about 31 per cent; and the committee felt that, in view 
of the great increase in the cost of material and the cost 
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of labor, which everybody realizes and recognizes, it is 
not a bad showing. 


“The $35,000,000 that has thus far been expended is, 
of course, money lost unless the road is completed. The 
company is out of funds entirely, and this money is abso- 
lutely necessary for the completion of that project.” 


REPORT ON WRECK 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


A Commission report has been made on the passenger 
train wreck near Elwood, N. J., which resulted in the 
death of one passenger and the injury of twenty-five pas- 
sengers and ane employe. A report on the same accident 
by the Railroad Administration has already been published. 
The reports of the Public Utilities Commission of New 
Jersey and of the local authorities remain to be made. The 
Commission’s report was made by W. P. Borland, chief 
of the Commission’s bureau of safety. 


By implication Mr. Borland places the blame for the 
wreck on Engineman Townsend. The Railroad Adminis- 
tration also placed the blame on him. In his report Mr. 
Borland said: “While Engineman Townsend stated posi- 
tively that he was wide awake all the time, it is believed 
that, instead of the fog and escaping steam entirely ob- 
securing his view of the caution signal and preventing him 
from seeing the stop signal until, as he said, ‘he got right 
to it,” he must have dozed off or have suffered a momentary 
lapse of his mental faculties. While he had had ample 
time off duty prior to starting on this run, he had had 
probably less than four hours’ sleep since Saturday morn- 
ing, and during that time he was awakened by the caller.” 


According to Mr. Borland, this accident again directed 
attention to the necessity for the use of an automatic train 
control system to control a train whenever, for any cause, 
an engine man fails to see or heed danger signal indica- 
tions. Mr. Borland said the necessity for such a device 
had been repeatedly pointed out, and especially in connec- 
tion with the wrecks at Fort Washington, Pa., on the 
Philadelphia & Reading, and at South Byron, N. Y., on the 
New York Central. 

Mr. Borland said that while the cars in the train were 
wood, they were in good, serviceable condition. He ex- 
pressed the belief that the use of wooden cars in the ex- 
cursion trains involved in the accident did not contribute 
to any material extent to the number of fatalities and 
injuries. 


LOADING OF FREIGHT—NORTHWESTERN REGION 


Following is the revenue freight loading of railroads in 
the Northwestern Region for the week ending October 7, 
compared with the corresponding period last year: 


Cars Loaded 


1919 1918 

Grain and grain products... cccccccccccecccccccce 14,347 19,461 
Die SE i. cnccedbieedbeteeneadnenecestanenewes en 10,841 11,602 
se EO errr baenet eaten Gana 16.226 §=15,061 
EMMDOF GUE TOTES PTOGUCUS. ooo. cccccecvescccscces 17,077 13,482 
Sl otvakeneneces RRS PORE RG one Puen ee 30,076 47,857 
NR cos cea cacadies aiedase oe aeeeeoeenee - 74,872 63,931 
EE: boavan shanties teansbereabe ees teraenes occceehGa,439 173,394 


CASES DISMISSED 


At the request of the complainants, or lack of prosecu- 
tion by complainants, the Commission has dismissed the 
following: 10702—Lowry Lumber Company vs. Union Pa- 
cife et al.; 10556—Graham Paper Company vs. Portland 
Railway Light and Power Company et al., in connection 
with fourth section order No.-4244, and 4714, on fruit wrap- 
ping paper from California terminals and from Tamas, 
Wash., vacated and set aside; 10372—D. H. Fifer vs. Great 
Northern et al.; 9858—Good-Hopkins Lumber Company vs. 
Great Northern et al.; 10550—Crown-Willamette Paper 
vs. Southern Pacific; and 10711—Naylor & Co., Inc., vs. 
B. & O. et al. . 





COMMISSION ORDER 


The Commission has permitted Illinois Coal Traffic Bu- 
reau to intervene in No. 180886, Northwestern Coal Dock 
Operators’ Assn. vs. C. M. & St. P. et al. 
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| Digest of New Complaints 





No. 10770, Sub. No. 2. P. H. Gorman Co., Inc., New York, yg, 
Northern Pacific et al. 
Unjust and unreasonable rates on imported tobacco via 1. 
coma to New York. Asks for reparation amounting to $3,997 
No. 10888. Charles H. Schlicher and Aldine Coal Co. et’ al’ 
Spargler, Pa., vs. New York Central et al. 7 
Alleges violation of switch connection part of Act to regu. 
late commerce whereby complainants were required to g¢jj 
their coal mine property to a company for which the New 
York Central did furnish switch connection such as it agreeg 
to furnish to the complainants. Ask for reparation amount. 
ing to $50,000. 
No. 10890. Dothan (Ala.) Chamber of Commerce and Dothan 
Syrup Co. vs. Atlanta & West Point et al. 
Unjust and unreasonable rates to Dothan on corn syrup or 
glucose in tank cars, in comparison with rates to Pensacola, 


Mobile and New Orleans. Ask for reasonable rates andj 
reparation. 
No. 10891. O. E. Burns and F. R. Knapp, as the Burns-Knapp 


Lumber Co., Chicago, vs. Big Sandy & Kentucky River et a], 
Against through rates from the Big Sandy & Kentucky 
River to destinations in Maine New Hampshire, Vermont, 
Massachusetts, Connecticut, Rhode Island, New York, New 
Jersey, Delaware, Maryland, Pennsylvania, West Virginia, 
Virginia, Michigan, Ohio, Indiana, Kentucky, Wisconsin, [lli- 
nois, Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri and Canada, being combina- 
tions as locals, as unjust and unreasonable. Asks for joint 
rates less than the locals and reparation. 
No. 10892. Railroad Commissioners of Florida vs. Aberdeen & 
Rockfish et al. 

Against increased refrigeration charges on herries, fruits, 
melons and vegetables carried in Florida refrigeration Tariff 
No. 2, by reason of the inclusion therein as separate factors 
of the cost of hauling ice in the refrigerator cars, and the 
cost of switching to and from icing stations as separate 
factors. Asks for reasonable rates. 


No. 10893. E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co., Wilmington, vs, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore & Washington et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable charges on sulphuric acid from 
Elkton, Md., to Hopewell, Va., because in excess of the rate 
on acid from Wilmington. Asks for a reasonable rate and 
reparation. 

No. 10894. Wheeler Lumber, Bridge and Supply Co. et al. ys. 
Chicago Great Western et al. 

Against a rate of 14.5c on lumber from St. Louis, Kast St. 
Louis and points taking the same rate to Des Moines as 
unjust and unreasonable. Asks for a rate not higher than 
12c and reparation. 

No. 10895. American Sand and Gravel Co., Chicago, vs. C. & 
N. W. et al. 

Agaist increases in rates on sand and gravel under G. 0. 
No. 28 from Carpentersville on the C. & N. W. and Han- 
mond on the C. M. & St. P. as unjust, unreasonable and u- 
duly discrimiratory. Asks for reasonable, non-discriminatory 
rates and reparation. 


No. 10896. Lakewood Enineering Co., Cleveland, O., vs. New 
York Central et al. 
Unjust and unreasonable rates on new iron and steel rails 
iron and steel railroad crossties and fittings for the military 
railroads sold to France by the complainant, through an 
agent, the dispute being as to whether the rails and cross- 
ties, being fastened tcgether, were merely rails and cross- 
ties or parts of portable railway track set up, the bolts, fish- 
plates and other parts being shipped separately. The rail- 
road company has obtained judgment for undercharges, the 
rails and crossties taking a commodity rate equal to 10c pe 
100 pounds and portable railways, fifth class, of 32c¢ De 
100 pounds. Asks for a cease and desist order and reparation. 


No. 10897. Old Ben Coal Corporation, Chicago, IIl., vs. Illinois 
Central et al. ; 
Unjust and unreasonable rates on soft coal from its mines 
at West Frankfort, Christopher and Sesser, IIl., to points ! 
Missouri and Iowa. Asks for rates not in excess of rates! 
effect from mines in Missouri to the same destinations. 
No. 10898. Lowry Lumber Co., Kansas City, Mo., vs. Interur- 
ban Railway Co. et al. 
Unjust and unreasonable charges on lumber from Emad, 
La., to Des Moines, la., reconsigned at Kansas City. As 
for reparation. 


No. 10899. Lowry Lumber Co., Kansas City, Mo., vs. Michigall 
Central et al. 
Unjust and unreasonable charges on lumber from Lag 
Tex., to Owosso, Mich., reconsigned at Mounds, Ill. Asks 10 
reparation. 


No. 10900. The National Industrial Traffic League vs. Aber 
deen & Rockfish et al. in 
Alleges that the practice of the railroads of the country ‘ 
declining to pay claims of some shippers hecause suits a 
not filed within two years and one day, while pay ing those» 
other shippers, constitutes an unjust discrimination In Range 
tion of the third section of the act; also that the filing 0 
this complairt was made necessary by the failure of the vere 
plainant in No. 10696, Jacob E. Decker & Sons, VS. Minneape 
lis & St. Louis, to join all of the railroads of the we" 
as defendants. Asks that the railroads he required to ie, 
in their bill of lading the following: ‘Ard suits for (00% 


damage or delay, where no claim has heen filed. ea 
instituted only within two years and one day after onthe! 
of the property, or, in case of failure to make livery. fot 


within two years and one day after a reasonable - 
delivery has elapsed: and where. claim has _been file ‘arried 
shall be instituted within two years and one day after tin 
has completed its investigation and served notice In ye 
upon the claimant that it denies liability and will no 
payment unless required to do so by the courts. 
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October 18, 1919 


no, 10901. Lowry Lumber Co., Kansas City, Mo., vs. Grand 
Trunk of Canada et al. , 

Overcharges on a carload of lumber from Silsbee, Tex., to 
Montreal, P. Q., due to error in weight. Asks for reparation. 


no. 10902. KE. H. Edwards, doing business as E. H. Edwards 
Company, South San Francisco, Calif., vs. A. T. & S. F. et al, 

Against a rate of $1.25 on wire rods not exceeding 3-16 
in. in diameter, from Harriet, N. Y., and Woodlawn, Pa., to 
South San Francisco, because equal to the rate on finished 
wire. Asks for rate on rods from 74 to 85 per cent of the 
rate on finished wire, and reparation amounting to $4,500. 


No, 10903. Oklahoma State Shippers’ Assn. et al., Oklahoma 
city, Okla., vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. : 

Unjust, unreasonable and unduly discriminatory rates on 
canned goods, canned fruits, canned vegetables and pickles 
from Colorado points to Oklahoma jobbing centers, because 
in excess of rates on like traffic from the same points to com- 
peting jobbing centers in Kansas and Missouri. Asks for 
reasonable and non-discriminatory rates and reparation. 


No, 10904. Weshere. (Wis. Pure Food Co., Waukesha, Wis., 
3. C. & N. W. et al. 

ys ba first class rates on gelatin dessert and ice cream 
wders from Waukesha to Atlanta as unjust and unreason- 
able because in excess of third class rating imposed in 
Official Classification territory. Asks for third class rating 
and reparation. K 

No, 10905. William Danzer & Co., Hagerstown, Md., vs. C. & 
. et al. 

niet and unreasonable charges on a carload of lumber 
from Hamlet, N. C., to New Holland, Pa., through the failure 
of the Norfolk. & Western to reconsign car at Roanoke. 
Asks for reparation. 

No, 10906. Cambria Steel Co., Philadelphia, vs. P. R. R. et al. 
Against rates on iron and _ steel articles from the plant of 
the company at Johnstown, Pa., as unreasonable and excess- 
ive through failure of defendants to make allowances for 
services rendered by the ‘railroad of the complainant. Ask 
fora reasonable rate and reparation. 


No. 10907. Goldsmith Bros. Smelting and Refining Co., Chicago, 
vs. P. C. C. & St. L. et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates and charges on 112 barrels 
of copper sulphate from Chicago to Philadelphia due to mis- 
routing. Asks for reparation. 

No, 10908. Lowry Lumber Co., Kansas City, vs. T. & O. C. 
et al. 

Unreasonable charges on lumber from Bogalusa, La., to 
Columbus, O., due to erroneous estimated rates. Asks for 
reparation. 

No. 10909. Lowry Lumber Co., Kansas City, vs. A. & V. et al. 

Unreasonable demurrage charges on lumber from_ Pela- 
hatchie, Miss., to Loogootee, Ind., reconsigned at Tupelo, 
Miss. Asks for reparation. ; 

No, 10910. Joseph Stern & Sons, New York, vs. N. Y. C. et al. 

Alkges unlawful rates on ordinary live stock shipped from 
various points of origin to New York City. Ask for reason- 
able rates and reparation. : 

No, 10911. Southern Cotton Oil Co., New York, vs. M. L. & 
T.R. R. & S. S. Co. et al. 

Against the fifth class rate on copra oil from Gretna, La., to 
Chicago as unjust and unjustly discriminatory in that it 
exceeds the rate on cottonseed oil. Asks for reasonable rates 
and reparation. ? 

No, 10911, Sub. No. 1—Southern Cotton Oil Co., New York, vs. 
M.L. & T. R. R. & S. S. Co. et al. 

Against the fifth class rate on copra oil as to shipments on 
different dates. Asks for reasonable rates and reparation. 

No, 10911, Sub. No. 2. Southern Cotton Oil Co., New York, vs. 
ZELé&T. R.K. & 8B. S. Co. et al.. 

Against the fifth class rate on copra oil from Gretna to Elgin. 
Asks for reasonable rates and reparation. 
No, 10912. Acme Cement Plaster Co., St. 
quette Ry. 2 

Against a rate of 25.5¢e on plaster from Grand Rapids to 
Lynch, Ky., as unjust and unreasonable. Asks for just and 
reasonable rate and reparation. 

No, 10913. Lowry Lumber Co., Kansas City, vs. Canadian Na- 
tional Rys. et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable charges on lumber from Gray- 
town, Ark., to Amherst, Nova Scotia, due to erroneous rates. 
Asks for reparation. 

No. 10914. Lowry Lumber Co. vs. M. O. & G. et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable charges on lumber from Jackson, 

iss., to Baxter Springs, Kan., reconsigned at Mounds. Asks 
for reparation. 

No. 10916. Sullivan Lumber Co. et al., Aberdeen, Wash., vs. 
Great Northern. 

Against the imposition of local rates on carloads of lumber 
by reason of a ten-day limitation on the reconsignment priv- 
ilege. Asks for reasonable rules and reparation. 

No. 10915. New England Paper and Pulp Traffic Assn. and the 
ey toned Co., Boston, vs. Hoosac Tunnel & Wilmington 

“rh. et al, 

_ Unjust and unreasonable rates on coal, lime and salt cake, 
inbound, and wood pulp and lumber, outbound, from Mountain 
Mills, Vt., to various interstate destinations by reason of 
the fact that all such rates are combinations of locals from 
and to Hoosaec Tunnel, Mass.: also that carrier refuses to 
switch cars for complainant, either inbound or outbound, but 
compels complainant to do such switching and spotting with 
its own power and without compensation. Asks for reason- 
able joint rates and reparation on limestone and coal ship- 


Me. 0816. Three Lakes Lumber Co. et al. vs. Western Wash- 
on et al. 

Alleges that combination rates on lumber, shingles and 
her forest products from Three Lakes and other po‘nts on 
dul Washington Western are unjust, unreasonable and un- 
Mg! discriminatory. Ask for joint rates and reparation. 
eet Sub. No. 3, Southern Cotton Oil Co., New York, vs. 
organ’s L. & T. R. R. & S. S. Co. et al. 
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Unjust and unreasonable rate on copra oil from Gretna, La., 
to Cincinnati. Asks fof reparation. 

No. 10911. Sub. No. 4, Southern Cotton Oil Co., New York, vs. 
Morgan’s L. & T. R. R. & S. S. Co. et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable rate on copra oil from Gretna, L2., 
to Milwaukee, Wis. Asks for reparation. 

No. 10911. Sub. 5, Southern Cotton Oil Co., New York, N. Y., 
vs. een Louisiana & Texas Railroad & Steamship Co. 
et al. 

Against rates on copra oil from Gretna, La., to St. Louis as 
unjust and unreasonable because in excess of the rates on 
cottonseed oil. Asks for reasonable rates and reparation. 

No. bey a & Campbell, New York, vs. Western Mary- 
land et al. 

Against the collection of demurrage charges alleged to have 
accrued by reason of carrier error on a car of lumber from 
Tigheview, W. Va., to New York, held up because of embargo 
notwithstanding permit and further detained through failure 
of carrier to notify consignee. Asks for reparation. 

No. — Thomas Iron Co., Allentown, Pa., vs. Director-Gen- 
eral. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on coke from Seaboard, N. 
J., to Hellertown, Pa. Asks for reparation. 

No. 10919. W. P. Brown & Sons Lumber Co., Louisville, Ky., 
vs. St. Louis & San Francisco et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable rate on lumber from Sulligent, 
Ala., to North Carolina destinations. Asks for reparation 
down to High Point, N. C., basis; on the ground that the des- 
wn are intermediate between Chattanooga and High 

oint. . 

~ ee _ Nason Coal Co., Minneapolis, vs. C. C. C. & St. L. 
et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on nut coal from Nakoniis, 
Ill., to Union Grove, Wis. Asks for reasonable rates and 
reparation. 

No. 10921. E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Del., 
vs. P. B. & W. et al. 

Unreasonable rate on liquid caustic soda from Elkton, Md., 
to Hopewell, Va. Asks for reparation. 

No. 10922. Carolina Portland Cement Co., 
Central of Georgia et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on yellow pine from Slaugh- 
ter’s, Ala., to Cairo rceonsigned to St. Bernard, O., because 
cheapest route was not used. Asks for reparation. 

No. 10924. W. S. Dickey, doing business as the Dickey Clay 
Mfg. Co., Kansas City, vs. St. L.-S. F. et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates and charges on sewer seg- 
ment blocks from Deepwater, Mo., to destinations in Okla- 
homa. Asks for reasonable rates and reparation. 

~~. — ne Wood Iron and Steel Co., Philadelphia, vs. 

rie et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on coke from Seaboard N. J., 
to Swedeland, Pa. Asks for reasonable rates and reparation. 

™ — Seaboard By-Product Coke Co., Newark, vs. C. of N. 

~ C8. 0 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on by-product coke from 
Seaboard, N. J., to Perryville, Pa. Asks for reasonable rates 

No toos?, onthe Sil Sand Prod 
oO. . e Silica San rodueers’ Associati 
vs. C. B. & Q. et al. a at ete 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on sand from Ottawa, Ore- 
gon, Millington and Weldron, Ill., to destinations east of the 
Indiana-Illinois line because they are as high or higher than 
the rates on brick and cement. Asks for reasonable rates. 


No. 10928. Atlantic Paper and Pulp Corporation, Savannah, vs. 
No} ~' N. ie al. ee 
njust and unreasonable rates on wood pulp from Tor 
Wentworth; Ga., to Bogalusa, La. Asks for Fenian a 
and reparation amounting to $17,683. 
ae aa ao Grain and Hay Exchange of Pittsburgh vs. B. 
. et al. 

Against the reconsignment charge of $2 per car on track 
—_, — er a ene “ favor of Indianapolis, 

eveland and other C. F. A. points. A i 

back, to Feb. 1, 1915, oo p sks for reparation 
oO. 5 r. Kilman 0., Inc., Bingham ee Be . BD. 
ae A R. BR. et al. ~ ea ee Fao WE 
njust and unreasonable rates on medicines from Bingham- 
ton, N. Y., to Chattanooga and Memphis, Tenn. Asks for just 
a Be gg ne wend pe gr gee 
oO. . iller-Lin umber Co., Orange, 9 Ws 
Northwestern et al. oe Tae, oe Coe S 

Against a rate of 1714c on ice from Orange, Tex., to Stark, 
La., as unjust and unreasonable because in excess of a com- 
bination of 10c. Asks for reparation. 

~~ bg The Otto Weiss Milling Co., Wichita, Kan., vs. A. & 

. et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on alfalfa meal and unduly 
discriminatory in favor of Colorado on shipments to Arkan- 
sas, Iowa, Illinois, Louisiana, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, 
Oklahoma, Alabama and Tennessee. Asks for rates in effect 
prior to June 28, 1918, for such other reasonable rates as the 
Commission may deem necessary. 

a + a? Pine Plume Lumber Co., Savannah, vs. A. C. L. 
et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable combination rates on cypress lum- 
ber from Habardville, Ga., to Beckley, W. Va., by reason of 
the addition of an increase to each factor of a combination 
rate. Asks for reasonable rates and reparation. 

No. 10934. Lowry Lumber Co., Kansas City, vs. St. Louis 
Southwestern. 

Unjust charges on lumber from Ogemaw, Ark., to Jones- 
boro, Ark., reconsigned to Osceola, Ia. Asks for just and rea- 
sonable rates and reparation. 

No. 10935. The Southern Cotton Oil Co., New York, vs. Illinois 
Central et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on copra oil from Memphis 
to Detroit because the fifth class combination assessed it was 
in excess of the cottonseed oil rate. 
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Docket of the Commission 


Note.—items In the Docket marked with an asterisk (*) are 
new, having been added since the last issue of The Traffic 
World. Cancellations and postponements announced too late to 
show the change in this Docket will be noted elsewhere. P 


October 20—Chattanooga, Tenn.—Examiner McCawley: 
Valuation Docket No. 28—Albany Passenger Terminal Co. 
October 20—Chattanooga, Tenn.—Examiner McCawley: 
Valuation Docket No. 27, Louisville & Wadley R. R. Co. 
Valuation Docket No. 36, Flint River & Northeastern R. R. 
Co. 
Valuation Docket No. 8, Wrightsville & Tennille R. R. Co. 
October 20—Argument at Washington: 
bar. re Commercial Club of Carrollton vs. L. & N. R. R. 
‘oO. et al. 
10348—E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co. vs. Norfolk & West- 
ern Ry. Co. et al. 
ber, Par | River Sand & Material Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. 
Yo. et al. 
— "amen Milk Products Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co. 
et al. ° 
10334 (Sub 1)—Same vs. Great Northern Ry. Co., Hines. 
10334 (Sub 2)—Same vs. Northern Pacific Ry Co. et al. 


October 20—Chattanooga, Tenn.—Examiner McCawley: 
* Valuation Docket No. 40—Wadley Southern Ry. Co. 


October 20—Chattanooga Tenn.—Examiner Mattingly: 
= Brick Co. vs. Sou. Ry. and Director Gen- 
eral. 
October 20—Chattanooga, Tenn.—Examiner McCawley: 
Valuation Docket No. 25—Sylvania Central Ry. Co. 
October 20—Cleveland, O.—Examiner Knowlton: 
10772—The National Refining Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 
10785—Central Refining Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 
October 20—Cincinnati, O.—Examiner Waters: 
10742—The Ault & Wiborg Co. vs. Pa. R. R. et al. 
October 20—Little Rock, Ark.—Examiner Fleming: 
10746—Caron & Campbell vs. C. R. I. & P. et al. 
October 20—Pittsburgh, Pa.—Examiner Barclay: 
10755—Allegheny and South Side Ry. vs. P. & L. E. R. R. Co. 
et al. 
10743—Allegheny Steel Co. vs. P. R. R. Co. et al. 
10806—Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. vs. P. R. R. Co. et al. 


October 20—Kansas City, Mo.—Examiner Hillyer: 
Valuation Docket No. 12—Mo. Sou. R. R. Co. 


October 21—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Gerry: 
10731—Lehigh Valley Coal Sales Co. vs. L. V. R. R. et al. 
10824—New York Board of Trade and Transportation vs. 
c& R. R. of N. J. et al 


Octover zi—vieveiznd, O.—nxaminer Knowlton: 
a Cleveland Cooperage Co. vs. C. C. C. & St. L. Ry. 
et al. 
October 21—Chattanooga, Tenn.—Examiner McCawley: 
Valuation Docket No. 29—Macon & Birmingham Ry. Co. 


October 21—Argument at Washington: 

* 10595—Inland Steel Co. et al. vs. Diretcor-General. 

October 21—Chattanooga, Tenn.—Examiner McCawley: 
Valuation Docket No. 17—Georgia Southern & Florida Ry. Co. 


October 22—Chicago, Ill—Chairman Aitchison: 
10745—National Wholesale Grocers’ Ass’n of the U. S. vs. 
A. & V. Ry. Co. et al. 
October 22—Atlanta, Ga.—Examiner Mattingly: 
5504—Cotton Manufacturers’ Assn. of South Carolina vs. C. C. 
& O. Ry. of S. C. et al. 
6030—Spartanburg Chamber of Commerce vs. Sou. Ry. et al. 
October 22—Terre Haute, Ind.—Examiner Waters: 
10810—The Highland Iron and Steel Co. vs. B. & O. C. T. 
R. R. et al. 
October 22—Tulsa, Okla.—Examiner Fleming: 
10762—Empire Refineries, Inc., vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 
10768—Empire Refineries, Inc., vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 


October 23—Toledo, O.—Examiner Knowlton: 
10758—The Ohio and Michigan Sand and Gravel Co. et al. vs. 
M. C. RR. Director-General et al. 
October 23—Chattanooga, Tenn.—Examiner McCawley: 
Valuation Docket No. 36—Flint River & N. E. R. R. Co. 


October 23—Washington, D. C.—Examiner W. N. Brown: 
—ee E. Deeker & Sons vs. Minn. & St. L. R. R. Co. 
et al. 
10900—The National Industrial Traffic League vs. Aberdeen & 
Rockfish R. R. Co. et al. 
October 24—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Gerry: 
* 10852—P. & G. Brooke Iron Co. et al. vs. D. -L. & W. R. R. 
Co. et al. 
October 24—Valdosta, Ga.—Examiner Ma&ttingly: 
a” of Trade of Nashville, Ga., vs. Ga. & Fla. Ry. 
et al. 


October 24—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Gerry: 
10814—Seaboard By-Product Coke Co. vs. Ewie R. R. et al. 
10822—General Chemical Co. vs. D. L. & W. R. R. et al. 
ar- 9 nape By-Product Coke Co. vs. Cent. R. R. of N. J. 

et al. 
10842—Seaboard By-Product Coke Co. vs. P. R. R. Co. et al. 
10843—Seaboard By-Product Coke Co. vs. Erie R. R. Co. et al. 
10851—Seaboard By-Product Coke Co. vs. Erie R. R. Co. et al. 


October 24—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Waters: 
10795—Lesser-Goldman Cotton Co. vs. La. & N. W. R. R. 
10761—Atlas Leather Mfg. Co. et al. vs. N. Y. N. H. & H. etal 
10791—Boehmer Coal Co., Inc., et al. vs. P. C.C. & St. L. etal 
Fourth Section Applications 2060, J. F. Tucker; 3237, Illinois 

Central R. R.; 3926, Litchfield & Madison Ry.; 4218, 4919 
and 4220, Missouri Pacific Ry.; 1548, Southern Ry., together 
with all other applications filed on behalf of Terminal Rajj. 
road Assn. of St. Louis; East St. Louis & Suburban Ry. (9, 
St. Louis & Belleville Electric Ry.; St. Louis & O'Fallon 
Ry.; St. Louis, Troy & Eastern Ry.; and the P. C. ¢, @ 
St. L. R. R., seeking authority to continue to charge for 
the transportation of coal from points in Illinois to St. Louis 
and East St. Louis, rates which yield greater compensation 
in the aggregate of like kind of property for a shorter than 
for a longer haul over the same line or route in the same 
direction, the shorter being included within the longer 
distance. 

October 24—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Gerry: 

* 10925—Allan Wood & Steel Co. vs. Erie R. R. Co. et al. 

. ene By-Product Coke Co. vs. Cent. R. R. of N. J, 

et al. 


October 24—Detroit, Mich.—Examiner Barclay: 
a. -* y eane Lime and Cement Co. vs. C. 
0. et al. 


October 25—Kansas City, Mo.—Examiner Disque: 
10771—United Iron Works Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 
Fourth Section Application No. 701, filed by Agent Leland, to- 

gether with all other fourth section applications bearing on 
or having relation to these proceedings. 

October 25—Chicago, IIl_—Examiner Knowlton: 
10831—Matthiessen & Hegeler Zinc Co. et al. vs. C. & N. W. 


Ry. et al. 
10792—Joseph L. Lieberman Iron Co. vs. Wabash Ry. et al. 
October 27—Chicago, Ill._—Examiner Barclay: 
* 10787—Parlin & Orendoff Co. vs. K. & Tenn. Ry. et al. 
10749—Luther Brick Co. vs. C. M. & St. P. Ry. Co. et al. 


October 27—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Waters: 
10833—Belzoni Hardwood Lumber Co. vs. I. C. R. R. et al. 
10796—G. Mathes Company vs. Director General. 


October 27—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Gerry: 
10825—Tennessee Copper Co. vs. B. & O. R. R. et al. 


October 27—El Paso, Tex.—Examiner Fleming: 
10730—El Paso Sash and Door Co. vs. E. P. & S. W. et al. 


October 27—Philadelphia, Pa.—Examiner Gaddess: 
10757—Z. N. Graves, Inc., vs. W. & A. R. R. et al. 
10760—E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co. vs. H. & B. V. et al. 
10760, Sub. No. 1—E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co. vs. 

H. & B. V. et al. 
10764—E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co. vs. Pa. R. R. et al. 
se ey a. 1—E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co. vs. Pa. 
= al. 


October 27—Kansas City, Mo.—Examiner Disque: 
10797—Burnham-Munger-Root Dry Goods Co. et al. vs. Bal- 
timore Steam Packet Co. et al. 


B&QRR 


October 27—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Knowlton: 
10791—G. U. Snyder & Co. vs. U. P. R. R. et al. 
10788—Cuban Molasses Co. vs. Mobile & Ohio et al. 
October 27—Thomasville, Ga.—Examiner Mattingly: 
10828—J. B. Jemison & Co. vs. A. C. L. R. R. Co. et al. 


October 28—Deming, N. M.—Examiner Fleming: 
a. 85 Mining Co. vs. Arizona & New Mexico Ry. Co. 
et al. 
October 28—Dothan, Ala.—Examiner Mattingly: 
10767—Dothan Chamber of Commerce et al. 
mu BH. ot al 
October 28—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Waters: 
—— ~ Schwartz Rail and Steel Co. vs. M. K. & T. of 
ex. et al. 
10820 (Sub. 1)—B. Schwartz vs. T. & N. O. R. R. et al. 
10820 (Sub. 2)—Jos. Greenspons’ Sons Iron and Steel Co. vs. 
kK. C. S&S. et al. 
10579—Cohen Schwartz Rail and Steel Co. vs. M. L. & T.R 
R. & S. S. Co. et al. 


October 28—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Gerry: 
10752—Wharton Steel Co. vs. C. R. R. of N. J. et al. 


October 28—Philadelphia, Pa.—Examiner Gaddess: ’ 
10765—E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co. vs. N. & W. By: 


et al. 
10777—E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co. vs. B. & 0. R.B 


vs. A. G & 


et al. R. 
\0770—E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co. vs. B. & O. R. 
et al. 
10773—E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co. vs. West Jersey & 
Seashore R. R. et al. R 
ee I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co. vs. Canton R. & 
et al. 


October 28—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Knowlton: . 
10756—Edward Hines Lumber Co. et al. vs. B. & O. R 
10726—The Central Steel Co. vs. C. & O. Ry. et al. 

October 29—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Barclay: 
10798—C. L. S. & S. B. Ry. Co. vs. L. E. & W. R. R. Co. et al. 
10801—Illinois Brick Co. vs. Illinois Central R. R. Co. et al. 

October 30—Portsmouth, O.—Examiner Disque: 
10533—Whitaker-Glessner Co. vs. B. & O. R. R. et al. 


_R. et al. 
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POSITIONS WANTED OR OPEN 


g00D TRAFFIC MEN ARE MORE THAN EVER IN DE- 
yAND and THE TRAFFIC WORLD is the logical medium for 
tting the men and the positions in touch with each other. 
The rates for classified advertisements are as follows: First 
insertion, $1.00 per line; minimum charge, $3.00; succeeding in- 
grtions, per line, 50c; 10 words to the line; numbers and abbre- 
yiations counted as words; 6 point type; payable in advance. 
answers to keyed advertisements forwarded free and all corre- 
spondence held in strict confidence. THE TRAFFIC WORLD, 
4g South Market Street, Chicago, Ill. 


One with 


wANTED—For Honduras, first class material man. 
Apply Purchas- 


aperience in railroad storekeeping preferred. 
ing Agent, Cuyamel Fruit Co., New Orleans, La. 


POSITION WANTED—Traffic man, ten years’ experience, 
yell qualified, thoroughly competent every phase transporta- 
tin; thirty years old, married; knowledge of principles of law; 
god health; successful present work; advancement reason for 
change. East preferred. Consider $3,600. Fully capable organ- 
ing and conducting department. Address E. G. E. 156. 


ARMY OFFICER, about to be discharged, desires position as 
Trafic Manager. Age 30. Railroad, industrial and war depart- 
ment experience. At present traffic manager for branch of the 
war department. Best references. L. M. N. 666, Traffic World, 
Chicago. 


WANTED—Traffic clerk experienced in rates and other traf- 
fc work, Central Freight Association Territory, manufactured 
= and steel industry. Address A. S. T. 145, Traffic World, 
icago. 


TRAFFIC EXECUTIVE, efficient, capable and experienced, 
desires position as manager or assistant. I. T. F. 595, Traffic 
World, Chicago. 


TRAFFIC EXPERT, graduate of course in Interstate Com- 
merce and Railway Traffic, desires connection with commer- 
cal or industrial firm. B. W. 223, Traffic World, Chicago. 


COMPETENT TRAFFIC MAN desires promising connection. 
Aggressive. M. N. O. 296, Traffic World, Cideaan 


YOUNG MAN, efficient, capable, having several years’ prac- 
tical experience as Traffic Manager, at present enrolled with 
American Commerce Association, desires position as Traffic 
Manager or Assistant. Can show results. Especially competent 
iron and steel traffic. A. C. B. 989, Traffic World, Chicago. 


INDUSTRIAL TRAFFIC MANAGER, young man, with prov 
ability and dollar saving knowledge of traffic problems, six 
years’ experience tern one and industry, desires new con- 

iladelphia or vicinit ef $ , ; 
193, Traffic World, Chicago. a ae a 


THOMAS L. PHILIPS 


ATTORNEY AT LAW 


619 Third National Bank Bldg. ST. LOUIS, MO, 


Especial attention to matters before Interstate 
Commerce and Federal Trade Commissions, rates, 
price fixing and valuation. 


PRACTICE IN ALL COURTS 


— SALE—Copies of tentative reports in I. C. C. Cases. 
A. F. Tennille, 1009 O Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


FOR SALE 


Several cars of 6x8—8 Oak Ties. 


Switch Ties cut to order. 
Mich. 


Can also furnish Oak 
L. E Pearson, Edwardsburg, 


waterproof’ 


WRAP STUFF, CASE AND BALE LINING 


Real Protection for Goods in Storage or Transit. 

oo: against moisture, dust, dirt, rust, mildew 
and moths. Rats won’t eat Safepack. Whatever 
your storage or shipping problem submit it to 
SAFEPACK for intelligent solving. 


Samples on request. Address Dept. R. 


Safe 
epack Mills 
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THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY Co. 


A Labor Shortage at Hand— 
How Are You to Meet It? 


The storage battery Industrial Truck and Tractor is 
solving the problem in practically every industry 
throughout the country. It is doing the work of five 
to eight or more men at three times the speed. It is 
keeping up production and reducing costs in the face 
of unprecedented activity and labor shortage. 


The “fronclad=Exide’’ Battery 


is the 100% Storage Battery for Industrial Truck 
Service. The ‘‘ fronclad#«Exide’’ Battery— 
Is rugged, dependable, economical Hasa high efficiency 
Is easy to maintain Has long life 


and it is assembled in Guaranteed ‘‘Giant’’ Jars. 


Write today for ‘Fifteen Points of Bronclad=Exide’’— 
convincing evidence of **froncladzExtde’’ superiority. 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY C0. 


The largest manufacturer of Storage Batteries in the World 


1888 PHILADELPHIA, PA. 1919 


New York, Boston, Washington, Minneapolis, Denver, Detroit, 
San Francisco, Kansas City, Chicago, Cleveland, Atlanta, 
Pittsburgh, St.Louis, Rochester. 

Special Canadian Representatives: 

Chas. E. Goad Engineering Co., 105 Bond St., Toronto, 40-42 Belmont Park, Montreal. 





THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY Co. 


TRAFFIC ORGANIZATIONS 


THE NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL TRAFFIC LEAGUE.—Object: 
The object of this league is to interchange ideas concerning 
traffic matters, to co-operate with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, state railroad commissions and transportation 
companies in promoting and securing better understanding by 
the public and the state and national governments of the needs 
of the ce world; to secure proper legislation where deemed 
necessary, and the modification of present laws where consid- 
ered harmful to the free interchange of commerce; with the 
view to advance fair dealing and to promote, conserve and pro- 
tect the commercial and transportation interests. 


Headquarters—Tacoma Bldg., 5 North La Salle St., Chi " 
, BE, BROOE cccscccccosces os President 
Sec. Central Coal Association, oO. 
R. D. Sangster......cccccccccccccccscccccccccccce Vice-President 
Transportation Commissioner, Kansas City Chamber of 
Commerce. 


Oscar F. Bell ......ccccccccccccccceceseeees ecretary-Treasurer 
T. M. ene Company, 836 South Michigan Avenue, Chi- 
cago, ae 





..-- Assistant Secretary 


MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION, In Charge of Traffic of 
industries Located at Sterling and Rock Falls, Itl. 
ft: ee IEE, .ce:0.0:406:0:0.00:04:010006.00- 66000000000 President 
. W. Dillon ... cccccccccccccccccccee Vice>President 
W. J. Burleigh .....ccccccccscccccccccce pia Spee yee 
. BE. Lo ia a iateta oneie neaieamaine covces c Manager 
correspondence relative to movement of traffic to or from 
Sterling and Rock Falls, Ill., should be addressed to the Traffic 
Manager, General ces, Lawrence Building, Sterling, Ill. 


WE LEASE TANK CARS 


ANY SERVICE ANY TIME 


LIQUIDS DESPATCH LINE 


2500 S. Robey St. Chicago, Ill. 
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October 30—New Orleans, La.—Examiner Mattingly: 
10829—-Southport Mill, Ltd., vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 
10800—St. Bernard Cypress Co. vs. N. O. T. & M. et al. 
10800 (Sub. 1)—St. Bernard Cypress Co. vs. N. O. T. & M. 


et al. 
10800 (Sub. 2)—The Louisiana Red Cypress Co. vs. N. O. T. 
& M. et al. 
October 30—Minneapolis, Minn.—Examiner Disque: 
10774—W. H. Ferrell & Co. et al. vs. C. & N. 
10776—Geo. E. Rice Potato Co., Inc., vs. C. B. 
Portions of Fourth Section Application 702, Leland. 


October 30—Kansas City, Mo.—Examiner Waters: 
10736—Lowry Lumber Co. vs. St. L. S. W. et al. 
10753—Lowry Lumber Co. vs. C. & A. et al. 
10799—Lowry Lumber Co. vs. Mich. Cent. R. R. et al. 
10818—Lowry Lumber Co. vs. Ill. Cent. et al. 
10817—Lowry Lumber Co. vs. N. Y. N. H. & H. Rh. R. 
10802—Lowry Lumber Co. vs. Can. Pac. Ry. et al. 


October 30—Los Angeles, Calif.—Examiner Fleming: 

oe Verde Extension Mining Co. vs. B. & O. R. R. 
et al. 

10821—'nited Verde Extension Minirg Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. 
Ry. et al. 

October 31—New Orleans, La.—IExaminer Mattingly: 
10827—Swift Lumber Co. vs. Fernwood & Gulf R. R. Co. et al. 
10813—Penick & Ford Ltd., vs. T. & P. Ry. et al. 

October 31—Minneapolis, Minn.—Examiner Disque: 
10790—Northern Potato Traffic Assn. vs. Great Northern et al. 


October 31—New York, N. Y. ere Gaddess: 
10735—Pyrene Mfg. Co. vs. N. Y. R. R. Co. et al. 
a N. J. Power and Light Co. vs. Cent. R. R. of N. J. 

et al. 
10770—The American Tobacco Co. vs. Sou. Pac. Co. et al. 
10770 (Sub. 1)—P. Lorillard Co., Inc., vs. Sou. Pac. Co. et al. 
10770, \ om 2—P. H. Gorman Co. » Iinc., vs. Sou. Pac. Ry. Co. 
et al. 

October 31—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Barclay: 

10808—Home Packing and Ice Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co. 


et al. 
Such portions of 4th section application 2060 of J. F. Tucker. 


November 1—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Gaddess: 
10766—Quintal & Lynch, Ltd., vs. Florida East Coast Ry. Co. 
and Hines. 
November 1—Auburn, N. Y.—Examiner Gerry: 
10809—Columbia Rope Co. vs. L. V. R. R. et al. 


November 3—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Gaddess: 
10811—Geo. C. Holt and Benj. B. Odell, as 42tna Explosives 
Co., Inc., vs. Chicago & Northwestern Ry. Co. et al. 
10812—Geo. C. Holt and Benj. B. Odell, as A&tna Explosives 
50., Inc., va. Pa. KR. KR. Co. et al. 


November 3—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Gaddess: 
* 10463—Alfred Gill, John A. Gill and Martin H. Gill, 
Alfred Gill & Sons, vs. Erie R. R. Co. et al. 


November 3—Portland, Ore.—Examiner Fleming: 
10832—Mount Hood R. R. Co. vs. Ore.-Wash. R. R. & Nav. Co. 
10751—L.. H. Miller vs. Northern Pacitic Ry. Co. and Hines. 
November 3—Chicago, I1l.—Commissioner Woolley: 
Ex parte 70 
November 3—Chicago, Ill—Examiner Barclay: 
4181 and |. & S. 414—Illinois Northern Ry. Co. 
November 4—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Barclay: 
10686—Illinois Coal Traffic Bureau et al. vs. Ahnapee & West- 
ern Ry. Co. et al. 
November 4—Fort Dodge, Ia.—Examiner Disque: 
10780—Fort Dodge Commercial Club vs. Ann Arbor R. 
et al. 
November 4—Alexandria, La.—Examiner Mattingly: 
10744—Alexandria (La.) Chamber of Commerce vs. 
R. R. et al. 
November 5—Monroe, La.—Examiner Mattingly: 
10737—Monroe Shingle Co. vs. St. L. S. W. et al. 
10734—Monroe Chamber of Commerce vs. Ill. Cent. R. R. et al. 


November 5—Philadelphia, Pa.—Examiner Gerry: 
10729—New York & Pennsylvania Co. vs. N. Y. C. et al. 
November 6—Hartford, Conn.—Examiner Gaddess: 
10728—Herman Gross, as the Puritan Glass Co., vs. N. Y. 
& P. Ry. Co. et al. 


et al. 


trading as 


R.. Co. 


A . ©. Ra 


TRAFFIC WORLD 
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November 6—Cedar Rapids, Ila.—Examiner Disque: 
10741—Cedar Rapids Gas Co. vs. C. R. I. & P. Ry. Co. « 
November 6—Salt Lake City, Utah—Examiner Fleming: 
10775—United States Smeltirg, Refining and Mining Co, ys 
Ann Arbor R. R. Co. et al. 7 


November €—Chicago, Ill—Examiner Barclay: 
10816—Three Lakes Lumber Co. et al. vs. Wash. Wesiern Ry 
Co. et al. : 
November 7—Jackson, Miss.—Examiner Mattingly: 
9945—Mercantile Lumber Co. et al. vs. Ill. Cent. R. R. et a) 


November 7—Salt Lake City—Examiner Fleming: 
ne Rate Assn. vs. Aberdeen & Rockfish R. 
Co. et al. 


November 8—Auburn, N. Y.—Examiner Gaddess: 

10763—Harlem Feed and Grocery Co. vs. Lehigh Valley R, 
Co. et al. 

November 8—Galesburg, Ill.—Examiner Disque: 
10782—Alden Coal Co. vs. R. I. Sou. Ry. Co. et al. 
10783—Coal Trade Bureau of Ill. vs. GC. B. & Q. ZR. MR. Co. et g 

November 8—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Barclay: 
6490—Anson, Gilkey & Hurd Co. et al. vs. Sou. Pac. 

November 10—Buffalo, N. Y.—Examiner Gaddess: 
10732—The Eastern Lumber Co. vs. N. Y. C. R. R. 


November 10—Paducah, Ky.—Examiner Mattingly: 
10308—Paducah Board of Trade et al. vs. Ill. Cent. R. R. et al 


November 10—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Barclay: 
10207—Illinois Zine Co. et al. vs. Mo. Pac. R. R. Co. et al. 


November 12—Louisville, Ky.—Examiner Mattingly: 
10830—The New Albany Box and Basket Co. vs. 
Railway Express Co. et al. 
November 12—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Barclay: 
10815—Spring Valley Coal Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. 
November 12—Argument at Washington: 
10900—The National Industrial Traffic League ys. 
Rockfish R. R. Co. et al. 


November 12—Argument at Washington: 
10696—Jacob Decker & Sons vs. Minn. & St. L. R. R. Co. et al. 
November 12—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Barclay: 
a wy Oe Valley Coal Co. et al. vs. Director-General, A. 
tT. @& 8. ¥. Ry. Co. et al. 
November citumeinen, O.—Examiner Disque: 
10740—The Buckeye Steel Castings Co., Inc., vs. The Hocking 
Valley R. R. Co. et al. 
November 13—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
9093—Northern Potato Traffic Assn. vs. A. 
Co. et al. 
November 14—Chicago, Ill—Examiner Barclay: 
10805—Barnett Oil and Gas Co. vs. C. & N. W. et al. 
10804—Barnett Oil and Gas Co. vs. L. & N. 


November 14—Argument at Washington: 
8406, Sub. Nos. 8, 9, 10, 11, 12—The National Tube Co. vs. The 
Lake Terminal R. R. Co. et al. 
8406, Sub. Nos. 20, 21, 22, 23—Carnegie Steel Co. vs. The Lake 
Terminal mT Co. et ‘al. 


November 15—Cincinnati, O.—Examiner Disque: 
10546—U.. S. Cast Iron Pipe and Foundry Co., Inc., 
O. R. R. Co. et al. 
November 17—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Flynn: 
Valuation Docket No. 31, Norfolk Sou. R. R. Co., Atlantic & ¥. 
C. R. R. Co., Carthage & Pinehurst R. R. Co. 


November 19—Argument at Washington: 
10017—Chamber of Commerce, Moss Point, 
L. & N. R. R. Co. et al. 
10436—C. D. Park, trading as Park Bros., vs. L. 
Co. et al. 
November 20—Argument at Washington: 
10231—Chamber of Commerce of Cedar Rapids, Ia., 
B. & O. R. R. Co. et al. 
10233—National Council of Farmers’ Co-operative 
A. & V. Ry. Co. et al. 
10529—Dort Motor Co. vs. P. R. R. Co. et al. 
November 24—Argument ot Washington: 
10388—Pure Oil Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co. et al. 
10404—Winona Oil Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co. et al. 


Co. et al, 


Co. et al, 


American 


Co. et al. 


Aberdeen & 


Tt. & 8. ¥F..m. 


et al. 


vs. B. & 


Miss., et al., \ 


et al. vs 


Assn. VS. 


IN THESE DAYS 


of Radical Everyday Change 
in Shipping Conditions and Rules 


Che DAILY TRAFFIC WORLD 


and the Confidential Service which goes with it are proving of 
immense value. to the men who must know. 


Samples and full explanation FREE on request. 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE BUREAU, 


418 South Market Street, CHICAGO 
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CUNARD 


We \-| 
a Pete IN Tolle] -tote), PVM icye) 


Stencil Machine vii 


° : 
CORECR Se ea 


A boy in your shipping room cuts the customer’s Rw tee 5 
name in a sheet of paper. A stroke of the brush 


puts this shipping address on the package in UADRUPLE SCREW TURBINE 
clear, large letters. Length 901 Feet + Breadth 97 Feet + 47000 Tons. 


This stenciled address makes the goods reach 
home to your customer. 


nerican When you wish to improve your shipment mark- 
ings Ideal Stencil Machine Service will be demonstrated 


ae“n in your office in ten minutes, with your permission. 


‘deen & . XY y IDEAL 
0. et al AN ae See MACHINE 
eral, A ® 0. co BATES to Irish, English and Sootch points via Liverpool, London, Glasgow 
° or Avonmouth, and to Mediterranean points via Naples or 
20 Ideal Block Sau cea Gao Ge 

Locking ; ; < = , = REFRIGERATOR SPACE FOR EVERY PURPOSE 

SS a BELLEVILLE, ILL. For information as to rates, callings, ee., and for booking arrangements, 

2 a 
_ in y Sales Offices in COMPANY’S OFFICES 

F. Ry. - J Principal Cities New York Seattle Tnlledephis Montreal 


Chicago Boston Winni Portland, Me. 
Baltimore Minneapolis Washington St. Louis 
San Francisco Pittaburgh Vancouver Cleveland 


vs. The 


5 Bk 
On Containers of All Kinds 


Insures Safe Delivery 
Prevents Damage Claims 


Acme Nailless Strapping, with Seal 


Acme Nailezy Embossed Strapping 


ACME STEEL GOODS COMPANY, M’f’rs 


CHICAGO DETROIT CLEVELAND LOS ANGELES SEATTLE DENVER MONTREAL 
EW YORK ATLANTA NEW ORLEANS SAN FRANCISCO VANCOUVER, B. C. WINNIPEG, CAN 
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DIRECTORY OF TRANSFER AGENTS, FREIGHT “FORWARDERS, WAREHOUSEMEN, 
CUSTOM HOUSE BROKERS, ETC. 





JAMESTOWN WAREHOUSE CO. 


Jamestown, No. Dak. 


Transfer, Storage and Forwarding 


LOGICAL POINT FOR DISTRIBUTION OF MER- 
CHANDISE FOR NORTH DAKOTA 


DECATUR, ILLINOIS 
“The Heart of Illinois” 
Gives quicker service by steam and electric lines 
to all Central Illinois. 


PARKE & SON CoO. 


Members Am: ican Chain of Warehouses 
STORAGE TRANSFER FORWARDING 


Western Transfer and Storage Co. 


220 TO 226 STANTON ST. 

L. PASO, TEXAS 
FORWARDERS AND DISTRIBUTORS 
DISTRIBUTION CARS A SPECIALTY 


TWO WAREHOUSES ON TRACK 
The only FIREPROOF storage in El Paso 


Cut Rate Package Car Service from Seaboard Territory 


Gordon Fireproof Warehouse & Van Co. 


219-23 North 11th Street, OMAHA, NEB. 
6 Warehouses on Track—4 Sprinkled 


Insurance Rate, 20c. Trackage Space, Two Blocks 
General Transfer and Forwarding 


Buffalo Storage & Carting Co. 
$50 Seneca St., Buffalo, N. Y. 





Storage, Transfer and Forwarding 
Warehouse on New York Central Tracks 
LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 


The Natural Hub for West of Missouri River Car Load Distribution 
Trains make up on {11 Main Lines 
5 Railroads and serve ‘41 Branch Lines 


Shippers’ Interests Conserved. Fireproof,Warehouse 


STAR VAN & STORAGE C0., Lincoln, Nebraska 


odkLAND CALIFORNIA sAcrantnio 
POOL CAR SERVICE 


LAWRENCE WAREHOUSE©@ 


Operating |7 Warehouses and Docks 





CHICAGO 
Jos. Stockton Transfer Co. 


1020 South Canal Street, near Taylor Street 


Teaming of Every Description—City Delivery Service 
and Carioad Distributors 


—<—<—<—<— 


RESHIPPING WAREHOUSE 
F. W. HAGEN & CO. 1181 EAST TITH STREET 
6 CaSwtch CHICAGO, ILL. Car's, 1000 cn 
“Sade 
1 Gor Nickel Plate Delivery | Belt By. of Chgo. emt ae Dey 
Ample Private Car Switch and Facilities 


Thru Transit and Chicago Freight Rates Protected 
GHNERAL MERCHANDISE STORAGH, TRANSFERRING 


Carolina Storage & Distributing Co, 
Raleigh, North Carolina 


We store and distribute all classes of freight. Modern 
brick warehouse located on railroad tracks. Pool car 
distribution a specialty. Being centrally located, Raleigh 
is the most logical distributing point for the Carolinas. 


LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 


GLOBE TRANSFER & STORAGE 
“GLOBE DELIVERY CO.” 

Cut your cost of handling therchandise in Western 
Missouri River territory by shipping to Lincoln, the 
natural distribution center of this territory. Globe 
Service will make you a satisfied customer. 


ST. JOSEPH TRANSFER CO. 


‘SPONY EXPRESS’? 
ST. JOSEPH . . MISSOURI 


MERCHANDISE STORAGE WAREHOUSE. 
CARLOAD AND L. C. L. DISTRIBUTION. 
PROMPT SERVICE GUARANTEED. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Consignments of freight in carloads or less for Cincinnati 
and points beyond solicited, at reasonable rates. 


The moving and placing of heavy machinery a s,ecialty. 


THE CINCINNATI TRANSFER CO. 


Correspondence Solicited. Established 1859. 


ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 


General Storage Forwarding Carload Distribution 


Excellent facilities for reshipping without ca e. Insur- 
ance rate 12 cents. Members of erican arehouse- 
men’s Association and American Chain of Warehouses. 


Write for particulars. 
B. R. & P. WAREHOUSE, Inc. KING and MAPLE STS. 
THE GATEWAY TO THE 
and W 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. yo ii", 
J. C. Buckles Transfer Co. 


SAVE THE DIFFERENCE 


Prevailing high freight rates means greater difference be- 
tween carload and less carload rates than heretofore. 


Sond > Sey dictstbution to South, East and West 





Louisville Public Warehouse Co., Inc. 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Accumulators and Distributors of All Classes of Freight 
Have COMMERCIAL FREIGHT DHPOT Center 
of City, Storage, Traffic and Transportation Depts 
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VERY minute a truck spends in the sho 
is a double expense. It is earning mone 
only when working. 

Trucks must be built right to keep out ( 
the shop, but more is necessary — 

They must be inspected regularly to prevei 
roubles due to natural wear and unnatur 









abuse. 

That is why we maintain a monthly inspe 
tion service, by factory-trained inspectors — 
make sure your trucks make good and contin 





to earn money. 
That is why Pierce-Arrows are the mo 
economical trucks in service. They are alwa) 





on the job. 
You cannot afford trucks that lose time whe 
they should be on the job, earning money. 









mo 
wa) 


whe 


IGHTY-THREE hauling contractors operating 457 

Pierce-Arrow Trucks in Metropolitan New York attest 

their superiority for haulage work because they 
sustain a higher average speed without deterioration, 


work longer hours without interruption, 
haul more loads in a given time. 


Measured by work done, Pierce-Arrow is the cheapest 
to buy. 





Delivers more work in a given time; 

Loses less time on the job and off the job; 

Costs less to operate and less to maintain; 

Lasts longer, depreciates less and commands 
a higher resale price at all times. 


THE PIERCE-ARROW MOTOR CAR CO. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Pierce 
Arrow 
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tn 1 Shipping Tags In 
Hiity Years 


That’s a broad statement—but it’s true.. 
The Duo Safety Shipping Tag (patent pending) is fool-proof. 


No matter how rough your shipments may be handled, no matter 
if some reckless expressman grabs up a package by the tag and 
tears it off, the Safety Stub always remains attached so the 
shipment can be identified and delivery effected. 


The Duo Safety Shipping Tag is not an experiment; it has been 
thoroughly tested in practical use upon thousands of Freight and 
Express shipments. 


When attached to your shipments it means one hundred percent 
protection. 


Samples are ready for you to test. 


Send for them. 
Sole Manufacturer 
INTERNATIONAL Tac (OMPANY 
Tag Service 


Chicago, Illinois, U.S. A. 





